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THE YOUNG PROTECTOR. 



Early one morning in November, 1800, a gentleman look- 
ing out of a hackney coach, to learn what impeded hia driver's 
progress, in Great Russel-street, Bloomsbury, London, beheld 
a crowd of people thronged round a hearse. 

^ No accident, I hope, has happened ? ' said the gentleman 
to his coachman. 

* Why, yes, your honor ; rather a rumish sort of a one,' re- 
plied the fellow unfeelingly, * Two sharks have nabbed the 
same prey at once — Death, and a bailey ! ' 

* What do you mean ? ' exclaimed the gentleman impatiently. 
' Only, your honor, a corpse seized for debt ! ' 

The gentleman's exclamation of pity and concern, was now 
delivered in a tone so expressive of humanity, that it instantly 
drew close to the coach window Mrs Leek, a green grocer, 
who had been standing at her shop door to observe the com- 
motion. 

* It is the corpse of a tmdow, sir,' said Mrs Leek, addressing 
the gentleman. * She lodged, poor lady ! for some months 
past at Goodwin the bookseller's ; and only died this morning 
firom fright, on being arrested. The baileys have brought this 
hearse and a shell, to take the scarce cold body away, sir. I 
hears too, that it is not a just debt, but all through the spite of 
an enemy who seduced her, from living lady-like, to want 
almost the common necessities of lifb, And during her illness 
— for she has been very bad a long time — it would have gone 
hard enough with her (for I don't think she would have even 
had doctor's stuff,) only for the kindness of Mr and Mrs Good- 
win, who can ill afford to assist any one, having such an e;ForW^ 
tant family of their own.' 

Tears had started to the gentleman's eyes ere he could get 
the'coach door open. And, without waiting to let the step 
down, he leaped upon the pavement 
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'Hillol your honor!' exclaimed the alarmed coachman, 
hastily dismounting. ' I Jiopes no offence — but sure as how 
you does not mean to bilk me ! ' 

* Unfeeling savage ! ' replied the gentleman, throwing 
money to him : and then hastening to Goodwin's shop door 
(for to the private one, the mob rendered a passage impossible,) 
he loudly knocked ; waited impatiently the twentieth part of a 
second ; and then knocked again ; when a neat, pretty -looking, 
female domestic, with eyes swollen by excess of weeping, un- 
bolted the door, and cautiously let him in. ' ' 

* I want to see Mr Goodwin immediately,' said he. 

' Faith! and you must want it, sir ;' replied the young wo- 
man in a strong Hibernian accent, rendered almost inarticulate 
by a new burst of tear s. ' Sorrow one of the master can you 
wse, at all, at all!— ^ure it's he that is standing guard over 
tiie dead corpse, Heaven preserve us ! to save it from those 
d-^ls in grain who kUt the poor ould lady : and now want to 
bring her away.' 

' But I will not detain Mr Goodwin a moment : or, if my see- 
ing him is wholly impossible, Mrs Goodwin may surely allow 
me to speak to her.' 

* Is it to speak to her now, when it's she that 'a supporting, 
and preventing from dying, the lifeless body of poor, dear, 
Bweet, darling Miss Julee ; and crying over her for all the 
world as if she was one of her own cAtZrfcr?' 

' Some other of the family, then, may let me speak to them.' 

* Why, sorrow one of the family, then, but myself but what 
are all in fits. — Oh ! then, more grief to me for not being in 
fits too, and having more nature for the misforfunctte^ than to 
bear all this so hard-heartedly ! ' and she burst into a new flood 
df tears. "~"~- 
""^But, my good compassionate girl! you can better evince 
your kindness to the unfortunate, by allowing me to see some 
one of Mr Goodwin's family. Go and tell them a person who 
can assist them is here, anxious to hav.e his services accepted :' 
and he now offered the almost howling girl some money, to 
insure compliance. 

*No, no, thank you ! ' she replied, disdainfully recoiling firom 
the offered money — * You may be after belonging to that old 
white-livered fellow Laroche. 'Tis like enough, you are his 
spalpeen of a son ; for I hear he is as beautiful a young man 
as ever two looking eyes were clapt upon. And I am sure, 
if you are any of that cruel crew, and were to offer me all the 
golden guineas that ever were coined, I would not touch one 
brass ftirthing of them ! ' 
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The importunate young man assured her, * he was not in 
league with the cruel crew.' But Biddy O'Connor (so was this 
honest simple girl named) would not take his money. After 
retiring a few steps to go on his embassy, she suddenly re- 
turned. 

' May be,' she exclaimed, * I ought not to leave you in the 
shop where all the master's and poor childer's property is 
(although you do look like a gentleman bred and born.) So 
myself is after thinking you had better wait in the parlor, ' 
where there is nothing at all, at all to take, unless you open 
the buffet and pocket the little modicum of plate there, which 
you might soon do. — I'll tell no lie ; and as for the Londoners, 
they are up to anything of that kind: People think them- 
selves mighty clever in disparaging poor Ireland, when all 
the rogues that are there come here ; for this is the soil for 
rogues to thrive in : and such pilaver too about Irish blunders 
and bulls ! But what blunder could an Irish bailey make, my- 
self would be mighty glad to know, than to seize a dead body 
to pay its debts ? I am sure, if that was not a tiger in a bull's 
hide, my name is not Biddy O'Connor ! ' 

By the time Biddy had completed her oration, which had 
been interrupted by many jobs , she had conducted the stran- 
ger to a neat parlor, where he beheld an uncommonly fine 
youth, of about fifteen years of age, administering water to, 
and striving to compose, his sister, a most beautiful girl, just 
entered on her teens, who was sobbing hysterically, while he 
himself was wgi^ping piteously. 

* Master Clmrless^ said Biddy, I believe this is a gentle- 
man : and he wants to see the master about Madam St Clair.' 

* St Clair !' repeate,d the stranger in extreme and visible 
emotion — ^St Clair! Then suddenly collecting his self- 
possession, and advancing to Charles Goodwin, he gracefully 
and benignly said — 

' I heard accidentally of the calamity your family are now 
unfortunately doomed to witness ; and have taken the liberty 
of thus intruding to offer ray services to Mr Goodwin.' 

* Will you have the goodness to be seated, sir ?' said Charles 
Goodwin, motioning the stranger to take a seat, but still 
persevering in his attentions to his sister. ' My sister is quite 
subdued, sir. She is so fondly attached to Miss De Clifford.' 
— Again the stranger's emotion was extreme and visible. 
But Charles, unmindful of it, continued — • So indeed are we 
all, for who can help loving Miss De Clifford ? but even were 
we not attached to her, our hearts must be hard indeed, could 
we see her present distress unmoved.' — Charles here hastily 
wiped his eye s ; and, by every exertion, strove to resume a 

VOL. I. 1 
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steady voice, — * The servant said, sir, you wished to see 
my father. But I fear it is not now in his power to wait 
upon you ; for he is guarding the body of Mrs St Clair, until 
my uncle returns wiUi money to redeem it' 

' At whose suit was Mrs St Clair arrested ?' asked the 
stranger, in a voice tremulous from suppressed emotion. 
, ' At the suit of a wicked, very wicked man, named Laroche, 
sir, a supposed friend of her husband, the late General St 
Clair. He arrested her once before ; and sent her (he did 
indeed, sir, if youll believe me,) old and infirm as she was, 
to prison. Some unknown friend then set her free ; and she 
came immediately from prison, with her grand-daughter, to 
lodge with us. — Poor old lady ! she had but few comforts left 
when most she wanted them. She had little money, and not 
one servant, no, not one. But very soon the sweetness and 
goodness of Miss De Clifford made us all her willing ser- 
vants. It was, indeed, a pleasure to oblige her, but very 
hard to assist Mrs St Clair in any way, she was so proud. 
But my father and mother soon loved, as well as pitied Miss 
De Clifford; and, in spite of all the struggles of Mrs St 
Clair's pride, did all they could to serve her. But indeed, 
sir, that was not much ; for my father is not rich, and has ten 
children. Mrs St Clair's health was in a very declining state 
when she came here. It grew every day rapidly worse. My 
uncle, who is considered a skilful apothecary, attended her 
carefully; and obtained other, and as he liiought better, 
advice for her. But all would not do ; and my uncle wa« 
of opinion she could not hold out many days longer. She 
was very restless all last night ; and about seven this morn- 
ing fell into a deep sleep ; my mother. Miss De Clifford, 
and Biddy, watching by her easy chair (as for many weeks 
she could not rest in bed:) but, oh, sir! think how her sleep 
was broken ! four bailiffs rushed in through the shop while 
the shutters were taking down this morning ; and, finding 
their way to her chamber, arrested her as she slept ! Their 
touch awoke her. The shock was too much for her feeble 
frame to endure : and she almost immediately expired, as 
poor Miss De Clifford, nearly frantic with horror and distress, 
strove to rescue her fVom the unfeeling ruffians. But since 
Miss De Clifford could not melt their cruel hearts, nothing 
could. My father offered bail. But it was a malicious arrest : 
and they would have the money instantly, or the body ; for 
which, to add to their barbarity, they immediately brought 
a shell from a neighboring undertaker's. My father was 
greatly distressed at their rejection of his bail. My mother 
urged him to pay the money out of a little legacy lately be- 
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queathed to him by a man who had once been his shopman, 
in more prosperous times ; — a legacy my father had determin- 
ed not to touch, but to leave for mv mother's use and ours, 
when he, alas ! should be called nrom protecting us. Mt 
fitther's own heart urged him to do all that pity prompteo. 
But he looked on my mother and his ten children ; and shrunk 
from the idea of injuring us : but I, as eldest of all his child- 
ren, in the name of those who^epuld understand the fatal busi- 
ness, prated him to relea^ '.the bo^ ; and when I am a 
man, I will work day and nig'ht,'so I will, to make up diis 
two hundred pounds to my little brothers and sisters ; for if 
I live, they shall not lose their share of it' 

' The^ shall not, by Heaven !' exclaimed the agitated stran 
l^er, takmg bank notes, to the amount of five hundred pounds, 
oat of a pocket-book, which, w ith tear s of sjonpathy, had 
been for some moments drawn forth by Charles' narrative. 
* Give these, most excellent boy ! to ^our good father. Tell 
him to release the body of Mrs St Clair, and handsomely inter 
it ; and then to dispose of the remainder for the present com- 
iatta of Miss De Clifford. —Tell him Julia De Clifford has a 
sincere and able friend, who will watch, as her guardian 
spirit, over her destiny, and provide for her future fortunes.' 

Charles, in a burst of tear s, excited by genuine sensibility, 
pressed the stranger's hand to his heart, 

'Farewell !' said the stranger : * I am now going to leave 
England. But should I live to return to it, remember that 
Charles (hodnfiin shall find in me a zealous friend !' 

The stranger departed : and the agitated boy took the notes 
to bis astonished father. — r The body of Mrs St Clair was re- 
deeiQed \ the b^ioliffs departed ; and the mob dispersed. 



CHAPTER II. 



In about two months after the decease of Mrs St Clair, 
as Mr Goodwin one day looked over the morning papers, an 
advertisement, importing < that a lady of quality wanted im- 
mediately a young gentlewoman, of good character &c, as 
a companion,' caught his attention. With the paper in his 
hand, he hastened to Miss De Clifford, who, notwithstanding 
tiie stranger's benevolent gift and promise, was still anxious 
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to secure some situation in which she could honorably ^am 
her own subsistence ; for the stranger was represented as so 
young and handsome a man, tliat she feared, if he lived to 
return to England, being further indebted to his bounty and 
protection might not prove quite consistent with propriety. 
At her request, Mr Goodwin readily undertook to make in- 
quiry relative to this situation mentioned in the advertise- 
ment. He instantly bent his anxious step to a shop in Bond- 
street, the place of reference pointed out, where he was di- 
rected to the Earl of Delamore's house, in Grosvenor-square. 
Lady Delamore ranked high among the most amiable of the 
British peeresses : and Mr Goodwin's heart beat with fervent 
hopes and wishes for success. 

At Delamore-house he inquired, as directed, for Mrs 
Ward ; and was instantly shown into an apartment, where 
sat lounging, at a luxurious d^euni, a but half awoke cox- 
comb, in a tonish robe de chambre^ with a dashing female, 
adorned in all the elegance of a modem dishabille. 

* This gentleman,' said the footman who ushered in Mr 
Goodwin, ' is come in answer to the advertisement of this 
morning.' 

* Bless me, sir ! what I come at this immensely early hour ?' 
exclaimed Mrs Ward, gargling her words in her throat, to 
show how tonishly refined she was. * But pray be seated ; 
and allow me to offer you some coffee, or meats and liqueurs : 
as it is totally impossible you can yet have even dreamed of 
breakfast.' 

' My good madam,' replied Mr Goodwin, * my breakfast has 
been raSier more than a dream. I realized a most substantial 
one about four hours ago.' 

Mrs Ward gave a well-executed tragedy start of amazed 
horror : and the beau, who seemed dozing over a political 
pamphlet, raised his heavy eyes, exclaiming — 

* The d — 1, sir ! do you rise in the middle of the night ?' 

' No, sir : but I am in business ; and generally rise at seven 
to mind it, and attend my customers.' 

' Ha ! ha ! honest friend ! a shopkeeper, I presume ? — Ay, 
true ; business must be minded, and customers served. And 
pray, most industrious drudge ! what may be your trade — 
your occupation — your business .^' 

> ' My business here, sir,' replied Mr Goodwin dryly, * is rela- 
tive to an advertisement I saw in the papers this morning.' 

* But, honest friend,' said Mrs Ward with marked disdain, 
< I suppose it is for some daughter or grand-daftghter of your 
own you make your application. But excuse me, none of the 
canaiUe will do for us I' • .. ■ 
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* The young lady, madam, whom I have the honor to be 
here as agent for,' replied Mr Goodwin with dignity, ' is no 
plebeian ; and if lady Delamore condescends to see me, I 
trust ' 

' Lady Delamore,' said Mrs Ward, interrupting him, and 
with an audible yawn, * is an invalid, too ill to see any body. 
Therefore, it is my lady — lady Selina Southerland, her lady- 
ship's eldest daughter, who is to arrange this matter ; and 
she will not be visible this age ; so, good man, you must make 
your communications to me.' 

' I will call at any hour you have the goodness to appoint, 
as most likely for me to see lady Selina Southerland ; for 
what I have to communicate, not being relative to myself, I 
do not think I am at liberty to disclose it to any third person.' 

* Well then, I suppose you can write them ?' said the of- 
fended Abigail. * There are writing materials on yonder 
table, and a dictionary too, which pray make use of; for if 
the spelling be bad, my lady will not look at your letter.' 

Mr Goodwin, without vouchsafing a reply, seated himself 
at the writing-table, and composedly set about a letter. 

And now a footman announced < Mr Sharp ;' and a well- 
dressed young man, very pale and haggard, entered. Mrs 
Ward simpered, and bowed graciously ; while the JUle de 
chambrt digard held out a hand to welcome him. 

* My dear Sharp ! how came you up so soon ?' 

' So late you lifban, Jones. — My lord spent his night at the 
signora's, and I mine at our club. I had such a d — ^lish run 
of good luck, I would not flinch while a pigeon remained to 
pluck a feather from : and now I don't think it worth while 
to go to bed, as we expect an execution in our house pre- 
sentiy.' 

* The d— 1 ! ' replied Mr Jones, yawning — * then it will be 
all up with you at last' 

^ No, my dear fellow I we sha'n't fare the worse for it. The 
noodles of creditors will find nothing of consequence to 
seize ; for we mortgaged everything valuable in our posses- 
sion long ago: and, thanks to the peerage! our person is 
safe ; so we don't mind this bagcUeUeJ 

* But you will leave your situation, now matters are be- 
.come so desperate ?' said Jones. 

* No, d n me if I do ! I know when I am well. I have 

lived with my lord nearly three years : and though I have not 
fingered a shilling of my salary, yet it has been the most 
lucrative place I was ever in. A ruined man, you kno^, can 
have no interei^t in economy. He will neither investigate 
steward's accounts nor domestic arrangements^ He has 

VOL. I. 1* 
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nothing to lose. Prodigality is therefore the order of the 
day : and a master will not presume to call a servant to ac- 
count for anything relative to money transactions, when con- 
scious he has not the means to pay his stipend. But surely, 
Jones, you know the sweets of all this : for, if fame says true, 
Sir Charles is cursedly out at the elhows too.' 

* Yes, a little ; hut never (unfortunately for us) so had as to 
admit of our taking the reins : and now, you know, we are 
going to marry well.' 

' Ay,' cried Mrs Ward, smirking, * we are going to patch 
Sir Charles' elhows with our gold ; and to furnish a new ward- 
robe, fit for an emperor.' 

* Sir Charles is a fortunate man, Mrs Ward. But we can- 
not follow his golden rule ; for my lord is so d— lishly un- 
hicky as to be already married ; and cannot get rid of his 
wife any way — she has such cursed good health, and is such 
a d — ned quizzical pattern of every female virtue.' 

* Ah, more's the pity ! ' said Mrs Ward. 

And now Mr Sharp precipitately {irose at the chiming of a 
timepiece in the room, exclaiming, 

* Zounds I *tis half past twelve : and if I do not hasten 
home, I shall miss the fun at our house ! ' and with a most 
careless, fashionable congee, made his exit. 

At length Mr Goodwin having completed his letter, deliver- 
ed it to Mrs Ward ; and with ' a good morning, madam !' and 
a civil bow, quitted the room. 

Mr Goodwin's letter was addressed to the right hon. 
Countess Delamore : and we have thus faithfully copied it. 
for the perusal of our readers. 

* Madam, 

' The honorable Augustus Frederick de Clifford 
{father of the young lady in whose behalf I now have the 
hionor of addressing your ladyship) entered the army at a 
very early period in life ; and distinguished himself, as a 
rising hero, upon many occasions, in our numerous engage- 
riients during the latter part of our unfortunate contest 
with America, and war with France and Spain. In his career 
of glory, however, he received a severe wound, which obliged 
him to return to England ; when he hastened to the arms of his 
father, the Earl of Castlehaven, fully expecting every exer- 
tion from his lordship for that promotion in his profession, 
which his juvenile ambition andTieroic ardor eagerly panted for. 
'Lord Castlehaven, madam, was, as you may probably 
know, descended from one of the most ancient and illustrious 
houses in Great Britain. Bat very moderate was his portion 
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of riches : and though his vanity was highly gratified hy tiie 
unfading laurels the young solder had acquired, instead of 
following the dictates of paternal affection, and rewarding 
such conspicuous merit, he ungenerously resolved to let the 
hero depend upon his merit alone for promotion, that his 
whole stock of wealth might devolve to his other and favorite 
child, Lord Almerino. 

' Mr De Clifford, deeply wounded hy his father's cruel and 
illiheral conduct towaids him, with grief and indignation 
painfully mingled, quitted the paternal roof — never, as fate 
decreed, to re-enter it. And very shortly after Lord Castle- 
haven paid his deht to nature, leaving the whole of his pro- 
perty to Lord Almerino ; but as Lord Castlehaven had mar- 
ried clandestinely while in his minority, no settlement had 
been made upon his wife, or younger children. Lady Castle- 
haven dying long before her lord, Mr De Clifford was the 
only sufferer from this circumstance. 

< The unnatural conduct of the late Lord Castlehaven, and 
the unnatural hatred and unkindness of the new one to his 
amiable brother, were universally reprobated. Our gracious 
sovereign heard of all : and Mr De Clifford's rapid promotion 
was the consequence. At the age of twentythree he had ob- 
tained the rank of lieutenant-colonel : and his majesty's kind- 
ness most probably had not determined there, had Colonel De 
Clifford's life been spared : but the toil of many severe cam- 
paigns, before his strength had been sufficiently matured to 
sustain hiji through them, and manifold domestic sorrows, 
undermined his constitution, and consigned him to an early 
tomb. He eloped to Scotland with the woman of his first and 
fondest affections, the beautiful Lady Adelaide Montrose, 
younger daughter to the present Duke of Avondale. A too 
implacable fate deprived him almost immediately of this his 
tenderly beloved wife. Health, long menaced, now fell a 
sacrifice. His physicians recommended change of scene, 
and a more salubrious climate. 

* At Florence, he met with the widow and beautiful daugh- 
ter of a General St Clair, who had been in our service, though 
descended from one of the persecuted noblesse, who took 
refuge in this kingdom at the time of the memorable revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. Mrs St Clair resided abroad, 
both from partiality to foreign countries, and being unable to 
live in England upon a very moderate income. Colonel De 
Clifford had long been acquainted with Miss St Clair, who 
had as long been secretly attached to him. — She now sym- 
pathised in his afiliction, and soothed his griefs. Fascinated 
once more,Tolonel De Clifford knelt at the altar of Hymen. 
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His friends now hoped that happiness and long life would be 
his. But death had aimed his shafts too truly : and Colonel 
De Clifford only survived his second marriage five years. 
His lovely and heart-rent widow did not long linger after 
him. — She outlived hun only a very few months, leaving a 
daughter of four years old to the protection of Heaven and 
the deeply afflicted Mrs St Clair. 

< Mrs St Clair was, as well as her late husband, of one of 
the French refugU families whom this country sheltered ; 
and was a descendant of the Montmorencis. Partial to Italy, 
she still continued to reside there, even after the premature 
death of her adored daughter, until the success of the 
French arms in that country rendered it expedient for her to 
quit it But still attached to th^ Continent, she took up her 
abode for a few months in Holland ; where a train was laid 
for the most unmerited misfortunes and cruel persecution. 
To England now she was obliged, with her grand-daughter, 
to fly for refuge. She took a small cottage in Sussex, where 
her implacable foe traced her out ; by a succession of villan- 
ous scheming iniquity, deprived her of every earthly comfort; 
and forced her at length, about seven months since, without 
any attendant but her dutiful grandchild, to become a lodger 
in my house. 

* Mrs St Clair's health had yielded more to the heavy pres- 
sure of many calamities than to old age : and when she be* 
came an inmate in my house, her complaints had assumed a 
fatal appearance. Ill health and affliction had, perhaps, in- 
creased the infirmities of a naturally bad temper ; for now 
the asperity and never to be soothed peevishness of Mrs St 
Clair must have been found insupportable by every one but 
the heaven-aspired, dutiful, uncomplaining meekness that was 
doomed to encounter it. 

' The tender solicitude, unremitted care, and (surely, madam, 
I shall not be deemed profane if I add celestial, mild for- 
bearance ; no, such meekness could only spring from a 
celestial source) filial piety with which Miss De Clifford un- 
deviatingly attended this most petulant, impatient invalid, 
gave biith to that esteem and admiration which have since 
arisen to affection, almost parental, in Mrs Goodwin and my- 
self for this most excellent, exemplary child. She had re- 
sided about five months in my house, when Mrs St Clair was 
arrested by order of her cruel oppressor ; and expired in the 
arms of the bailiffs, as they were tearing her from her easy 
chair, where the hand of duty had smoothed the pillows that 
supported her. Nor could the pathetic supplications of the 
kneeling, weeping, lovely grandchild soften theijr savage 
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nature. They spurned, with contumely, the sweet pleader 
from them ; and, in the execution of the civil law, tore the 
lifeless hody from the arms of filial piety. 
^ * Hitherto Miss De CliflTord had met misfortune with a de- 
gree of firmness that would not have disgraced maturer yean* 
But here her fortitude forsook her. Her grandmother Imd 
long heen the only relative known to her. She now felt as if 
left alone in a pitiless world : and her spirit seemed hroken 
by the rupture of the thread of Mrs St Clair's life. She fell 
upon the hosom of my wife, in an agony of wo. Her la^- 
mentations sprung from an innocent and feeling heart : and 
they wrung my very soul. In truth, madam, it was a sad, sad 
scene. My children, ten in numher, had gathered round her. 
Miss De Clifford they adore. Her griefs were theirs : and 
even the youngest, a hahe of three years old, dropped his art- 
lesstew of sympathy. '— 

^""^^aSSIiow^ madam, the hand of almighty Providence in- 
tervened. My eldest girl, overcome hy excess of feeling, 
was taken by my eldest boy from the heart-rending scene. 
A gentleman — a stranger, madam — directed by the hand 
of Heaven, and matchless benevolence, appeared ; gave my 
boy five hundred pounds to liberate the corpse of Mrs St 
Clair, and the remainder for her grandchild's use ; said Miss 
De Clifford had one steady and powerful friend. But, alas ! 
she cannot guess even at the name of that friend : and never 
have we been able to trace this stranger out. But wherever 
he is, the blessing of the orphan whom he has befriended at- 
tends him still : and may he never experience less genuine 
satisfaction than he felt at the moment his hand was held out 
to relieve her ! 

'MissDe Clifford's grief for the melancholy fate of her 
grandmother soon subdued her every faculty. She fell daiw 
gerously ill. In the first moments of her anguish, she had 
called upon me to be her protector. As the child of sorrow, 
she claims my care. As the child of my affection, she 
should share with my own offspring the .little I possess, 
would she but accept it. But no ; she will not. Her noble 
mind shrinks from the thought of being a burden to me. 
While she continued in the delirium of a very dangerous 
fever, I acted as the guardian she had chosen: and according 
to the appointment of the benevolent stranger, I released 
the corpse of Mrs St Clair, and had it respectably interred ; 
paid her few remaining debts ; parted with all her unneces- 
sary effects ; and then found her amiable grandchild's fortune 
funounted to little more than two hundred and fifty pounds. 

^Tbe vigor of an unimpaired constitution at length coo- 
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quered sickness : and a just sense of that resignation with 
which a Christian should sustain the decree of Providence 
dispelled the excess of unavailing sorrow. Miss De Clifford 
earnestly entreated me to mark out some method for her to 
earn her own subsistence in. She is mistress of numerous 
accomplishments. But I cannot throw her upon the favor of 
the world in any public line. Her voice is perfection, tutored 
hj science. But lovely, young, and unprotected, what dan- 
gers would she not be exposed to ? — Vice, I am confident, 
could never find influence over her heart. But, alas ! how 
often, madam, has unsuspecting innocence fallen a prey to 
art and villany ! — As governess in a private family, I know 
her morals, temper, and education, would render her a trea- 
aure : and as foreigners are generally preferred for such 
aituations, her accent and language being slightly tinctured 
with the foreign idiom could prove no objection. For such 
a situation I have made frequent applications. But her youth 
and exquisite beauty have ever proved insuperable obstacles 
to those I have applied to. Such, madam, have been the 
ttiisfortunes of Miss De Clifford, now one month entered 
upon her seventeenth year ; whose personal loveliness few 
can equal ; whose mental perfections none can surpass. 

' Should I demand protection for my charge from her cousin. 
Lord Castlehaven (son to her perfidious uncle, who has been 
some years dead), it is ver^ pc^sible he might afford it But 
Lord Castlehaven, madam, in the pursuit of what he imagines 
pleasvre, has lost the esteem of all good men. And never 
will I expose this sweet and lovely blossom of perfection to 
the noxious breath of sensual libertinism. 

^ To Lady Delamore I need say nothing further ; as her 
ladyship's own heart will dictate everything that I can wish, 
or humanity inspire. 

' I have the honor to be, 
' Madam, 
* With profound respect, 

' Your ladyship's most obedient, 
' And very humble servant, 

'George Goodwin.' 
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CHAPTER III. 



When Mr Goodwin returned home, he received the grate- 
flil thanks of Julia De Clifford for the trouble he had thus kindlj 
taken for her. In the course of the evening a footman am- 
ved from Delamore-house with a note. 

*To Mr Goodwin. 

*SlR, 

' I return you many thanks for the opportuni^ 
you have thus kindly afforded me of rescuing merit from dis- 
tress. I regret extremely that my state of health will not, at 
present, admit of my seeing you. But I anxiously hope Miss 
De Clifford will have no objection to entering an invalid's 
apartments, and pay me a visit tomorrow, at two o'clock. 

' As I shall send my own carriage and servants for Miss De 
Clifford, I hope you and Mrs Geodwin will entertain no fears 
for the safety of your interesting charge. 
< I am, Sir, 

' Your sincere and obedient servant, 

*£milt Delamore. 
* Grpsptnor-squarty February 4, 1801.' 

This billet from Lady Delamore appeared to Julia and the 
Goodwins a balm likely to heal the wounds of adversity* 
Yet though our heroine was grateful to Heaven for this new- 
raised hope, she was far from composed. She felt as if the 
morrow was the day from which the future fate of her life 
was to trace its source. Her perturbed spirits deprived her 
night of rest : and she arose even unusually early, with heavy 
eyes, a languid frame, and a bosom anxious, and agitated by 
ten thousand hopes and fears. 

Mrs Goodwin was most sincerely mortified at perceiving 
her beloved Miss De Clifford look so very ill. On this day she 
wished her natural beauty to be in a foil blaze of radiance : 
for she was a wonderful enthusiast forjlrst impressions. Even 
the very copy the children had to write that morning said — 
* A pleasing countenance is a silent commendation.' Poor 
Julia, although a heroine, was mortal enough to have her 
looks materially affected by want of rest : and on this event- 
ful morning, we have candor enough to confess, she looked 
infinitely worse than she had ever done in her whole life 
before. 
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A few minutes after two Lady Delamore's coach arrived, 
attended by two famously fine footmen. As the note of 
Lady Delamore was a prohibition to any one accompanying 
Julia, she was obliged to go alone ; and set off in this lady's 
fine coach, to the inexpressible delight of the young Good- 
wins and Biddy O'Connor — particularly the latter ; as she 
had found out, while she stood at the door, that the footman 
were both from Connaught. 

It had been the peculiar fate of Julia De Clifford, through 
her life, to be almost always thrown among strangers, and to 
make her own way with them : so that she had not now to 
combat with those uneasy sensations awakened by natural 
reserve, upon the idea of an interview with total strangers. 
But, for the first time in her life, she was going, and wifliout 
a friend to encourage and support her, to supplicate for pro- 
tection, as an object of charity. The forlorn, insulated situa- 
tion she now felt herself in, struck painfully upon her heart. 
She wept in anguish : and ere she was aware of the impro- 
priety oilndulging her agonized feelings at such a moment, 
the coach stopped at Delamore-house. The knockers were 
muffled ; and straw was spread before the house. But the at- 
tentive porter opened the door without any signal. Julia, now 
called upon to exert her firmness, hastily suppressed her 
tears. But, inimical to a favorable first impression, her excess 
^f weep ing had left its trace behind, in a violent red circle 
round each eye ; which was certainly, we must acknowledge, 
anything but an improvement to her beauty. 

Julia was received in the hall by Mrs Ward ; who, though 
she regarded our poor disfigured heroine with a supercilious 
sneer, yet with affected respect conducted her to an elegant 
houdoir^ where were assembled four ladies and one gentle- 
man. 

Lady Selina Southerland, one of the ladies, a pretty woman, 
in her three-and-twentieth year, whose whole frame and 
countenance seemed convulsed by affectation, was seat- 
ed at a table, busily employed in writing. But the moment 
Miss De Clifford entered, she hastily dropped her pen, took up 
her glass, and steadily and composedly surveyed poor Julia 
through it. 

Miss Modeley, another lady of about nine-and-twenty, with 
a face strongly marked with harsh lines, neither handsome 
nor pleasing, and in height, bulk, and limbs, almost colossal, 
was skipping, or rather leaping, in one corner, for exercise, 
until the appearance of our heroine, when she instantly ceas- 
ed ; and seated herself upon the sopha by L^dy Selina, in an 
interestingly languid position. 
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Another of the party was Lady Isahella Harville, a very 
beautiful girl of sixteen, who was occupied dauhing flowers, 
and scrawling conundrums and rehuses upon a fire-screen. 
The fourth lady, the Dowager Countess of Hollowell, a very 
pretty little hold-looking woman of thirtytwo, was then just 
six weeks a widow : and in the first stage of her weeds was 
pla3^ng upon the harp * The D — ^1 among the Tailors.' When 
Mrs Ward announced Miss De Clifford, her Ip^yship immedi- 
ctely ceased playing ; and strove what she could do, with a 
pair of large, prominent, dark eyes, to stare the young and 
tremhling' stranger out of countenance. 

The Hon. Villars Harville, brother to Lady Isabella, and 
about eighteen years old, was the gentleman. He had been 
trying a new opera-glass when Julia appeared before him : 
and without mercy he steadfastly levelled it at her, exclaiming, 
in an audible whisper; to his sister — 

*The prodigy appears, and a prodigy it proves! 'Fore 
Heaven ! 'tis tne head of my uncle Tony's white terrier, with 
the red eyes, stuck upon the black greyhound's shoulders. 
Bet you what you will, Isabella, that I make a conundrum 
upon it, which shall puzzle every one.' 

Lady Isabella burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 
Poor Julia, shocked at such unexpected rudeness, with diffi- 
culty disobeyed the first impulse of her wounded feelings, 
which would have instantly led her out of the room. 

To account for the wit of this young gentleman we must 
confess to our readers that Mr Goodwin had described our 
heroine, in his letter to Lady Delamore, as what she had been, 
and what he doubted not she would be again when her health 
was re-established. But the partial, good man seemed to 
forget what she actually then was — a very spectre. Her 
long and fatiguing attendance upon her grandmother, united 
to a variety of mental sufferings, had dimmed the lustre of 
her eyes, and faded the glowing bloom of her complexion. 
A severe malignant fever had attenuated her form so griev- 
ously ; and she had increased so surprisingly in height afler 
it, that now her tall, lank figure, in deep mourning, was not ill 
adapted to the polite young man's simUe. 

Lady Selina Southerland, who had gazed undauntedly at 
our heroine until she had reached the spot in which Mrs Ward 
had placed a chair for her, now graciously bowed ; motioned 
for Julia to be seated ; and thus addressed her : — 

* Lady Delamore is truly grieved that an increase of indis- 
position this morning prevents the possibility of her having 
the honor of seeing you, or the infinite pleasure of being 
serviceable to you. Miss De Clifford. But what to her lajy- 

TOL. I. 4 
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ship ifi a source of severe re^et will prove to /some of the 
small circle present a matter of considerable happiness ; for 
we trust it will be in the power of some one of us essentially 
to serve you.' 

Julia gracefully bowed her thanks. But there was infinite- 
ly too much of study in this address to touch her heart. 

* Two of these my friends,' her ladyship continued, * have, 
as well as myself, highly eligible situations to offer for your 
acceptance. 3ut you shall hear the particulars of each, and 
thenyour]own inclination and judgment must make your elec- 
tion. 

* A most estimable fiiend of mine — a woman advanced 
in life^ though still unmarried, with an immense fortune and 
most liberal disposition — has commissioned me to look out 
for an amiable, highly accomplished young woman, of good 
fiunily, to reside with her as a sister and a friend. Her generosi- 
ty is unparalleled. But as she possesses some little eccen- 
tricities (the illiberal may term them weaknesses,) which 
call upon this young friend to play a part, I will not deceive 
you, but briefly relate the part, you will have to sustain. My 
friend is a woman of wonderful genius, and deep learning ; and 
has not only travelled through every country which curiosity 
ever led a human being to explore, but has trod all of classic 
ground which history or science have ever celebrated. But with 
all these first-rate talents and advantages, she is still — a wo- 
man : and woman will be sometimes vain. She is anxious to 
display her wonderful accomplishments. But hating the con- 
fessed egotist, and wishing not, herself, to obtrude her know- 
ledge upon the admiring world, she is solicitous for a well-in- 
formed companion, who can judiciously manage this impor- 
tant business for her. 

*Now as you have travelled, too, Miss De Clifford, and 
are yourself highly accomplished, you are the very being 
marked out for my friend. It will be your province to watch 
every opportunity of winding the conversation to what must 
draw foith the talents of your patroness ; and, as if by acci- 
dent, skilfully to awaken curiosity, and lead inquiry to ask 
those accounts of her travels in which the diversity of her 
acquirements can be most displayed. Adroitly, too, you 
must draw her into argument, by never, in company, being of 
her opinion. You must, however, always take the weak side 
of the question ; though, with much ingenious sophistry, you 
must strive to give a plausibility to your arguments, in order 
to tlirow a more striking force upon hers. 

' In private, your task will have even less difficulty in it ; 
for you will have only to yield your own opinion in every- 
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thing to hers. To be silent, when she is disinclined to talk — 
to be gay, when she is cheerful — to be melancholy, when 
she is grave — in short, to simplify the task at once, tis 
merely to be a barometer, actuated by the mercury of her 
caprices.' 

*Oh, poverty!' said Julia, mentally, 'what insults must 
your hapless cluldren bear ! ' Her heart throbbed indignantly, 
but she had sufficient command over her feelings mildly to 
reply. Her manner indeed spoke gracefully impressive 
dignity. 

' My attainments, you have great deal too much, rated highly, 
madam, in supposition, for my possibility to equal being at 
all, for situation, you have kindness now, to offer me. With 
adversity, my acquaintance has not been, of time long ; and 
dependence has not, for yet, my feelings conquered ; to make 
the humility of subdued pride, quite absolute in necessitj^, 
for post of so much accomplished, a parasite.' And Julia 
now, gracefully bowing, was about to rise. 

' Nay,' replied Lady Selina, coloring highly, < I must re- 
quest one moment's stay. Though you despise the lucrative 
situation I have offered you. Miss De Clifford, perhaps my 
friends may prove more successful in what they have to pro- 
pose.' 
Julia again bowed, and was reseated. 
*The situation I have to offer requires no sacrifice from 
pride,' said Miss Modeley, softening Uie natural harshness of 
her voice with the most apparent care. ' It will only be a 
demand upon amiable kindness and tender pity. It is for a 
young, blind relation of my own — a being possessed of 
every perfection under heaven, deprived of sight in the flow- 
er of youth, of prosperity — that I solicit your kindness.' 

Julia's heart throbbed with compassion : and her counte- 
nance beamed with the sweetest and most touching rays of 
melting pity : and she said eagerly, < I will, take this situation, 
dearest madam ; and so soon too, as you will permit for me ; 
if I can, be of use, or consolation any, in her, so great deal 
terrible calamity.' 

•Dear, kind creature ! you quite affect me,' Miss Modeley 
reined. ' My relation is not a lady, but a man of twentyfour, 
transcendently handsome, amiable, and highly informed. 
He is a baron, and heir presumptive to an earldom. His for- 
tune noble — his spirit more so: and he is unmarried. A 
lew months since he was deprived of sight, by cataracts : and 
in due time, tiie oculists say, he may successfully be couch- 
ed ; but as a few years must necessarily elapse before the 
operation can with certainty be performed, it is e^ed|ent tQ, 
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have some tender friend to reside with and take care of him. 
Unfortunately, he has neither mother nor sister. A female 
friend he particularly wishes for, to soothe, to comfort, and 
tenderly to protect him ; to beguile his melancholy, by her 
numerous accomplishments ; to make his darkness perpetual 
day, by her fascinating conversation, her melting voice, wheth- 
er attuned to poetry or song. And could I make a more 
judicious choice for him than Miss De Clifford ? His is a 
most tender disposition — highly romantic ; and such an ad- 
mirer of beauty, that when the happy moment shall arriye in 
which Heaven, in its kindness restores his blessed sight, who 
can foresee you will find an everlasting captive in your 
grateful prot^g^. 

Astonishment, with indignation painfully blended, agitated 
our heroine's mind during this most extraordinary statement : 
and, at its conclusion, she almost believed she had been in- 
vited thither to be made a jest o^ Her natural temper was 
sweet to perfection. But recent illness had given a degree 
of irritability to her nerves which she had been hitherto un- 
acquadnted with : and possessing a large share of dignified 
pride and innate puritv, she scarcely knew how to suppress 
ner feelings. But pride now her best auxiliary, supported 
her : and with gentle sweetness, tinctured with mild, unpres- 
sive dignity, she replied — 

* For very certainly, madam, pride has not here, of sacrifice 
to make, except, in suppression of the much resentment, 
wounded delicacy, has great, feel for ; from what, for my 
comprehension, Sid sound not like to the offer from propriety, 
to young girl, in search for the safe protection.' 

* I told you,' said Lady Hollow ell, now breaking sUence, 
with a kind of disgustingly dashing air — * I told you, girls, 
the situations you had to offer might a little militate against 
the sensitive feelings of pride and fastidiousness ; two quali- 
ties likely to be found in the breast of a young novice in the 
school of adversity and dependence. Attend to me, thou 
little touchy thing ! I shall not offend your fine and exquisite 
feelings, although I belong to the matter of fact family. I 
adhere closely to homely truth ; nor ever once stoop to bor- 
row the glossy disguises which might adorn plain facts, and 
make them more seducing. Therefore, in my own way, to 
the matter at once. 

* Fortune frowns upon you. You want to earn your bread 
in an honest way. 1 can provide for you at once, and amply 
too. An ancient dowager, aunt to my ci-devani spouse, has 
net her originally shallow brains a madding, by a constant 
and indefatigable study of romances and novels. She has 
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turned critic too, and now wants to commence author. But 
she mast write fix>m nature, she says : and as she means hen 
to be a pattern for all other novel writers, hers is to be a true 
stoiy. She has, therefore, employed me to look out a heroine 
for her, to send down, with all convenient speed, for one of 
her grandsons to fall in love with ; to raise a conunotion in 
the family for her to work upon, in the form of everything 
essential for a modem novel. I see you have many requisites 
for a heroine. You are young, beautiful, accomplished ; of 
a great family, though reduced to interesting distress ; pos- 
sess feelings the most refined and fastidious ; and quite pride 
sufficient for a countess, which my aunt means you shall be in 
three months' time. Only one thing more relative to your 
qualifications. I wish to know, before I pack you off in a 
chaise and four to her ; and that is — have you lost your 
character P 

The deep flush of resentment which had mantied Julia's 
cheeks now heightened to a vermilion tint : and, with a look 
of amazement, she repeated — * Lost my character, madam !' 

* Yes, your reputation, child ! — a most essential matter for 
a modem heroine. As you will no longer be in the fangs of 
adversity, you will have no opportunity of acquiring this 
high accomplishment. And if your integrity or vestal fame 
are unblemished we are in a grand dilemma — sadly at a 
stand. For you know, child, your interesting distress, and 
bewitching perplexities, cannot have reached their climax 
unless your fair fame has been so completely and ingeniously 
tarnished, that, though your faithful mamorata believes you 
immaculate, all the rest of the world are either to be left in 
doubt, or convinced of your having been a defaulter. Come, 
my dear ! recollect yourself. Tlus is too great a provision 
to be slighted. — Reflect ! — Has no notorious libertine ever 
been discovered concealed in your boudoir f — Have you 
never been trepanned into a house of ill fame ? — Has no 
old rake or married man been your confessed supporter ? — 
Have you never fallen into improper company T 

' My recolection is not of any, madam, that I ever did 
blush at all for, until this moment,' said Julia, rising, with the 
most striking dignity, to take her leave. And as she reached 
out her hand to remove a chair which impeded her way, she 
found it gentiy taken : she looked to see by whom, and be- 
hold a gendeman whom she had not before observed. 

'And permit me, madam,' thia ^ndeman said, 'to lea4 
you from that company, who, forgetting the respect and kind' 
neas which is the just claim of we unfortunate, have tang^^ 
me, too, to blush for them.' 

VOL. I, a* 
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* 'Fore Heaven ! ' — Lady HoUowell exclaimed, with a &ce 
l^lowing through her rouge, — * *fore Heaven I Fitzroy, we 
were but in jest, to try the temper and understanding of this 
sensitive thing before we serve her, which we mean to do.' 

'Jest, madam! 'he replied — 'is it a jest to break the 
bruised reed? to rend the torn heart? — And you, Lady 
Selii^a, how I blush for you, to enter at all into this reprehen- 
sible mode of quizzing. Had you only attacked each other 
in harmless mirth, or levelled your jests at vice or folly, it 
might have been excusable. But surely, surely the feelixigs 
of adversity are too sacred to be sported with ! ' 

The voice of kindness did what insult had not power to 
effect. The wounded and almost bursting heart of Julia 
found relief in tears : and she was now s obbin g most audibly. 

* For my part,' sciid Lady Selina, disdainiully, ' I am not 
in the least degree sorry for what has been said to wound the 
feelings of this ill-tempered missJ 

'Ill-tempered! ' exclaimed Fitzroy: *if want of feeling is 
a proof of good temper, how enviably sweet are the tempers 
of the party I am quitting ! ' — He now rang the bell ; and 
inquired of Julia, * How sn^ had come ? ' 

She told him, ' Lady Delamore's carriage had been her 
conveyance.' 

' Lady Delamore's carriage bring you hither to be insulted ! ' 
he said, with strong marked feeling. ' And this immensely 
witty prank is played while my incomparable aunt is lying 
dangerously ill ; while, perhaps, the most exemplary of mothers 
is on the bed of death. — Oh Selina! — Permit me, madam, 
to lead you from those who have been much more degraded 
by this scene than you have been.' And he led the trembling, 
sobbing Julia to the door. 

Lady Hollowell now burst into an immoderate fit of noisy 
risibility, exclaiming, ' Bravo ! most sanctimonious Fitzroy ! 
she will do for the mad dowager's heroine yet. Here 's love 
at first sight ! — Interesting situations ! — Heroic sentiment ! — 
Glowing gratitude, melting and resistless ! — Do you attend 
her home, the sentimental protector of your lovely prot^g^ ; 
and the impediment to my aunt's purpose, an unblemished 
reputation, is at once removed.' 

Fitzroy, his countenance glowing with resentment, cast a 
look of disdain upon her ladyship as he left the room, leading 
out Julia. A footman at the same moment met them. Fitz- 
roy inquired, ' If Lady Delamore's coach was in waiting ? ' 
' No,' the man replied : ' Lady Selina had ordered, the mo- 
ment it came from Russel-street, that it should go into West- 
minster for another lady, who had answered me last adver- 
tisement' 
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^ The moment it returns,' said Fitzroy , * let it draw up for the 
conveyance of this lady home ; and immediately inform me 
of it, in Mrs Beville's room.' 

Fitzroy now conducted Julia into a long gallery, at a door 
in which he gently tapped : and instantly it was opened hj 9, 
venerable looking woman, Ipng past the meridian of hfo. 
Her dress was the fashion of years that were sone : and in it 
were cleanliness and simplicity most happily olended* Her 
silver hair, parting in the centre, was neatly combed, to lie 
close benea^ her snow-white laced cap and hood. Her 
countenance spoke eloquently the language of benevolence. 
But she looked &tigued : and her eyes were suffused with 
feara, which were streaming down her cheeks. 
^Idrs Seville, how, how is my dear aunt ? ' said Fitzroy. 

' Oh ! thanks be to Heaven ! my dear sir,' Mrs Beville 
replied, smiling joyfully through her tear s, *my sweet, blessed 
child is out of danger ! The physiciShs are not above half 
an hour gone ; and were unanimous in declaring there re- 
mains not now an unfavorable symptom about her? 

Fitzroy was so overcome by joy at this intelligence, that he 
let go our heroine's trembling hand ; sunk into a chair, and 
hid his face with his hands, to conceal his emotion. 

' While I thought I should lose her I had not a tear to shed,' 
said Mrs Beville : * and now they come in torr^nls from my 
eyes, as if my heart still was breaking.' 

For a moment only was Fitzroy forgetful of his fair charge. 
He arose precipitately, and retook her hand. * Forgive my 
inattention,' he said : * but my aunt is inexpressibly dear to me.' 
The tears of Mrs Beville, and the stifled emotion of Fitzroy, 
produced their effect upon the sympathizii^ heart of Julia. 
Fitzroy now demanded, * Where Xiady Theodosia was ? ' 
' My dear, beloved lady has persuaded the sweet soul to go 
to bed, where she h&s not been for upwards of sixty hours, 
sir,' replied Mrs Beville. * My dear lady thinks that I am 
gone to rest too. But I am now too happy to sleep.' 

' Dear, volatile Theodosia !' said Fitzroy, ^ how unlike her 
grave sister is she ! How differently has Lady Selina been 
employed! not with filial tenderness watching by the bed of 
h^ sick mother, but in wounding the afflicted heart, and in- 
sulting the unfortunate. As I went into Selina's little back 
room (where I concluded she was] to inquire particularly 
about my dear aunt, I overheard Laay Selina and her amiable 
coterie amusing themselves by quizzing^ in the most insulting 
manner, this lady. The door into the Ixyudoir was open. I 
stood in the door way, a nlent observer of the scene, unno- 
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(deed by any one ; as the humane society sat with their backs 
to me, and the patient sufferer was too much oppress- 
ed to look about her. I continued a spectator until my indig- 
nation grew too powerful for concealment, when I rescued 
their interesting prey from further insult ; and now claim 
your protection for her, until Lady Delamore's coach re- 
turns from Westminster with more food for their cruel 
sport.' 

* Miss De Clifford, is it not ? — the unfortunate young lady 
whom the good bookseller wrote such a melancholy letter 
about ? ' said Mrs Beville, respectfully. 

' My name, madam, is De Clifford : and the amiable Mr 
Goodwin did of me write, to Lady Delamore.' 

* Ah ! ' said Mrs Beville, * that letter was never delivered to 
my lady ; who knows nothing of these advertisements, which 
Lady Selina and her friends are in the habit of inserting, to 
amuse their mornings by quizzing the unlucky people who 
answer them. But my lady's chambermaid was so particu- 
larly struck by the worthy Mr Goodwin's letter relative to 
you, madam (which Mrs Ward read for her yesterday, and the 
note too which was to beguile you hither,) that she informed 
me of it, to prevent your coming. I fully determined to com- 



municate it all to Lady Theodosia, who, I knew, would pro- 

iv. The dan- 
ger I thought my dear lady (whom I suckled myself, and 



tect you : but forgive me, my good young lady. The dan- 



have never since been separated from) was in through the 
night put everything out of my head but her. And now how 
grieved I am to thij^ I forgot you, and left you to be so cruel- 
ly insulted ! ' 

'Oh! forgive I, you, most truly. — Cold and affectionless, 
your heart had been, could it have thought for me, in such a 
strong time of grief — Julia replied, with sweet and resist- 
less sympathy. 

' Alas ! ' said Mrs Beville, looking intently at her, with a 
tear of pit^ glistening in her eyes — ' and had they the 
^fOl^lty to msult so young, so artless, so sweet a looking 
creature ? ' 

Poor Julia's little remaining firmness was now completely 
overthrown by the voice of pity. Mrs Beville saw how she 
was affected ; caught her in her arms ; and in her anxiety to 
save her from fainting, hastily took off our heroine's bonnet ; 
when the air playing freely around her, her respiration soon 
became more eas^ : and the fugitive blood was beginning to 
retint most beautifully, the lips and cheeks of JuKa, as Fitz- 
roy returned with hartshorn firom Mn BevillcV medieiae^ 
chest 
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This restorative soon perfected Julia's recovery; and in 
the sweetest tones she thanked them for their kindness. — ' I 
tun not subject to, so greatly sudden, indispositions,' she ad- 
ded, * but lately I have been very much ill. And I knew not 
^ until now, how great deal weakness, that illness has made 
for me ; how much unfitted me it has for the agitation, or 
exertion.' 

Julia now raised her eyes, to look at tliose whom she ad- 
dressed ; and beheld Fitzroy intently gazing at her. She 
deeply blushed : and her eyes sought the ground. Fitzroy, 
observing the painful confusion of her sweet timidity, instant- 
ly withdrew his almost entranced glances, to steal them more 
secretly at her : and our heroine, with a trembling hand, hasti- 
ly put on her bonnet. 

A footman now announced the return of the carriage. ' I 
know not what to do, Mrs Beville,' said Fitzroy. * Miss De 
Clifford is totally unfit to go home alone : and 1 would be an 
improper attendant for her. Indeed, afler the malicious in- 
sinuations of Lady Hollowell, for Miss De Clifford's sake, I 
dare not go.' 

* I will go with her myself,' said Mrs Beville. 'My lady 
beUeves I am in bed ; so will not send for me ; and a little 
airing will do me good.' 

Fitzroy seemed much pleased : and Julia was penetrated 
with the most lively gratitude, by the delicate consideration 
and humanity of the one, and the kindness of the other. In 
a few moments Mrs BevUle was ready. Fitzroy handed our 
now almost perfectly recovered heroine to the carriage : and 
as they went along to it, she again, with all the simple elo- 
qoence her truly grateful heart inspired, thanked him for his 
kindness and humanity to her : and as he withdrew his hand 
firom hers, upon her getting into the coach, he sofUy said, ' I 
liope. Miss De Clifford, we may meet again.' And with quick 
and marked artlessness Julia replied aloud — 'Indeed, I do 
hone, a great deal, that we may.' 

Mrs &ville now got into the carriage : and Fitzroy stood 
on the steps before the house, gazing intently into it until it 
rolled away. 

On their road to Great Russel-street, Julia again thanked 
Hrs Beville, with sweetness peculiar to herself, for her great 
kindness and attention to her. 

'Say nothing more of it, I beseech vou, dear young lady !' 
replied the venerable woman. ' Surely I ought to do every- 
thing injny power to show respect for you, after your bear- 
ing 80 sweeuy the cruel insults you received at our house : 
and truly shocked at and ashamed of the matter I am. Ah ! 
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had it not been for the unfortunate indisposition of my dear 
lady it could not have happened. But there is a wise Pro- 
vidence over all things, who often decrees that good shall 
come out of evil. Had it not been for this shameful prank, 
my lady perhaps might have never known you ; nor you ex- 
perience the Mndness of one of the most really amiable wo- 
men that ever existed. As it 'is, my lady shall know yoo. 
She will be kind to you ; and you will love her. But it must 
be some time before I can venture to inform her of this day*8 
prank ; for her complaints are chiefly nervous ; proceeding, 
in fact, from a diseased mind — for Lady Delamore is not a 
happy woman.' Mrs Beville sighed heavily^ and, after a 
thoughtful pause, proceeded — 

* There is. Miss De Clifford, in almost every family, a 
dark closet, where the public eye cannot penetrate. How 
often do we see the envied great with smiling countenance, 
when, could we dive into their hearts, we should find them 
torn with many griefs ! My beloved lady has feelings too 
acute for either her health or peace : and even to me, who 
know all and see all the causes which rend her heart, she 
sever has uttered one complaint. Surely, surely she deserv- 
ed a better fate than to be made wretched by those who 
ought to cherish and reverence her. But this painful sub- 
ject is drawing me from what I wished to say to you. My 
dear lady will be so shocked when she hears of the cruel treat- 
ment you this morning received, that . . . .' 

^ But why should she, at all to hear of it ? ' said Julia, mildly 
interrupting her. ' Cannot you, have the goodness for, men- 
tioning my unfortunate situation, when her ladyship is quite 
enough, well, to bestow a thought for me ; without saying, 
of the unkind treatment, I had experience of in her house ? 
And sure I am, should I have the happiness, ever, for being 
known of Lady Delamore, I will not at all, mention it since it 
would give so great pain for her.' 

* How very amiable is this unmerited forbearance in you. 
Miss De Clifford, to your unfeeling oppressors !' Mrs BevUle 
replied — * I will tell Mr Fitzroy what you say, and will, with 
him consult Lady Theodosia. Indeed I doubt not he will 
himself tell Lady Theodosia everything that passed; for 
well he knows[that though she is wild as a colt untamed, she is 
her mother's own child in benevolence : and you could not 
have a warmer or a steadier friend.' 

The coach now stopped at Mr Goodwin's door. Julia 
again expressed her lively gratitude to Mrs Beville, who bada 
her a kind adieu ; and assured her it shoidd not be one mo- 
ment longer than necessity required before she should realljr 
be introduced to Lady Delamore, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The sanguine Goodwins had allowed their affections for onr 
heroine to raise their expectations to the highest flights of hope : 
and great, in consequence, was their duiappointment, when 
she faithfully informed them of the transactions of the morn- 
ing. Their neat and comfortable dinner (of which Mrs Good- 
win had herself superintended the cookery, that it might be 
particularhr good, to tempt her dear Miss De Cliflbrd to eat 
after her fatigue and natural agitation) was sent away, near- 
ly untouched. The good old man's chagrin and indignation 
were too profound to find relief in speech. He sat with flush- 
ed cheeks and downcast eyes in pensive sadness, ashamed 
of the depravity of human nature, that it could insult a be- 
ing so young, so unprotected, so faultless ; while the resent- 
ment of the more volatile partner of his bosom evaporated 
ID alternate fits of crying, and the most severe revilings. 

After supper again (when the children had all retired) Mrs 
Goodwin entreated Julia to tell her once more all that had 
passed at Delamore-house : and Julia, with her accustomed 
fascinating sweetness, instantly complied. Mr Goodwin was 
thoughtfully attentive : and in some moments after our heroine 
ceased her little narrative, he asked her * What sort of man 
this very benevolent Mr Fitzroy was ? ' 

' Oh ! an infinitely more amiable, and elegant looking young 
man, that I did ever expect for to see ; — with so sweel man- 
ners ! and handsome, very extremely ;' said Julia, unhesit- 
atingly. 

* Extremely handsome !' repeated Mr Goodwin. 

* Yes,' she replied, * extremely handsome — I believe, I 
ought for to say, beautiful. I do not think, I have, at all be- 
fore, seen a man so handsome.' After a moment's pause, she 
continued, * No, my memory is not of, ever to have seen, any 

man so ' fascinatingly handsome,' was the expression, 

my fancy prompted ; and so I do say it ; for once, sir, he did 
remind me — Oh! more than once, it was — so strongly of 
my dear, and beautiful Lady Cecilia Hume, or, as I should 
call her, Lady Storamond ! I wonder, sir, is he to her, a rela- 
tion ? I wish I had asked good Mrs Seville, for I do think, it 
must be so. And yet, I don't know where, in what feature, 
the likeness is : but it is ; and most greatly forcible it struck me, 
at the time, of when I so was near to faint, and Mr Fitzroy, 
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intently so looked to see if I was quite recovered ; then it 
was he did look — Oh ! so exactly, as Lady Cecilia used to 
do, when talking earnestly for me, that he made my heart 
hound, quite much, just as if, I had the greatly joyful thought, 
of expectation, that moment for to see, my dear beloved, La- 
* dy Storamond*' 

* Indeed !' said Mr Goodwin. 
' * In vero,^ replied Julia. 

< I wish,' said Mr Goodwin, ^ Lord Storamond was return- 
ed from abroad.' 

* Oh ! how I wish that, devoutly !' replied Julia. * Then, I 
should no more want the assistance from Lady Delamore ; 
for Cecilia would be, all friend for me : for I do know, she 
loved me, tenderly ; aud I loved her so truly much, that many 
a tear I shed, to think it is doomed (so torturing fkncy tells to 
me) we shall no more meet, again.' 

For a fortnight after this memorable visit to Delamore-honse, 
Julia was per&ctly easy at hearing nothing from thence. But 
when the whole month of February passed, and no message 
came from Lady Theodosia Southerland or Mrs Beville, our 
poor heroine began to experience the bitter pangs of disap- 
pointed hope. 

That it xvas very strange, was the opinion of the Good- 
wins, as well as herself: and when March too had glided by, 
without any intelligence from Delamore-house, they all be- 
gan to lose their expectations from thence, and to fix theijr 
grateful thoughts upon the more active benevolence of the 
stranger. 

For the last three months, the long declining business of 
Mr Goodwin increased in so rapid, and almost miraculous, a 
manner, that he was forced to hire a shopman. And scarcely 
a day passed without bringing him some new customer of dis- 
tinction, all which he doubted not were recommended by the 
stranger ; and, indeed, felt convinced of it, when, the latter 
end of April, to his utter amazement, one of the East India 
directors sent to inform him, ' that his son, Charles Goodwin, 
was appointed a writer to the company at Bengal.' Mr Good- 
win, full of thankfulness, waited upon the director, to expresi 
his gratitude, aud to learn to whom it was particularly due. 

* That,' said the director, * I am not at liberty to inform 
you, sir. But your son has fortunately obtained a most pow- 
erful and zealous friend. I have directions to fit him out in 
a style of the greatest respectability, entirely free of expense 
to you ; and as his friend thinks, that making preparations for 
80 long a separation must naturally wound the feelings of his 
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lt!io\iher) has left a request with me, to prevent the necessity 
of anytiiing being provided for him at home. Therefore, you 
have nothmg to think of, sir, but to make up your mind to 
parting with your son nestt October ; when I pledge myself 
to have everything arranged for his departure, comfortable 
conveyance to Bengal, and kind reception when he arrives 
there.' 

Mr Goodwin's heart dilated with thankfulness to Providence, 
and the benevolent stranger, for this unexpected flow of pros- 
perity ; nor was he less grateful for the good this provision for 
his son portended to his lovely charge. 

* My dear Miss De Clifibrd,' said he, to Julia,* there is, there 
can be no doubt, that the stranger is your sincere and able 
friend, watching over and providing for your fortunes. There- 
fore, cease to £ink of providing lor your own : but rest con- 
tented here, where it is apparent this guurdian protector of 
yours wishes you at present to remain, until he finds a situa- 
tion more eligible for you ; nor need your sense of delicacy 
and propriety lead you to shrink from his protection, whose 
own feelings of delicacy and respect for you teach him not to 
appear in these his generous proceedings. He pours in wealth 
upon me, that from me you may receive every comfort and 
assistance you can require, without the shadow of impropriety. 
I stand ns the agent between your generous friend and you. 
I am enriched, solely to be your guardian and your banker. 
A most sacred and most honorable trust is confided to ^le. 
And I hope, and believe, my heart will prove worthy of the 
precious deposit' 

The tears which trickled down the cheeks of Julia, as she 
pressed with fervor the hand of Mr Goodwin to her lips, ex- 
pressed most accurately the feelings his conduct had awak- 
ened in her breast, where such generosity, integrity, and kind- 
ness, could not fail of making a deep and indelible impression : 
and most awfully penetrated dhe found herself by the care of 
her future destiny, which, with Mr Goodwin, she now believed 
Divine Providence had delegated to the benevolent stranger. 
Prom this belief, she now promised Mr Goodwin to rest con- 
tented for the present, nor to seek further for a situation to 
earn her subsistence in, unless that, in the course of one year, 
they should find cause to change their present opinion relative 
to the source of Mr Goodwin's amended fortune. 

The gratified pride of Mrs Goodwin soon conquered the 
tenderness of her maternal feelings ; and reconciled her to 
the. prospect of so long a separation from her favorite child. 
Mr Goodwin was reconciled to it, because it was for his son's 

voii. I. 3 
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advantage/ But the distant prospect of again beholding hifn 
surrounded hf all that affluence could bestow, which cheered 
the sanguine mother, the father's advanced age denied. Mr 
Goodwin felt convinced, that when he parted from his boy, it 
would be an eternal adieu. Yet he brought his mind to some- 
thing like resignation : while Mrs Goodwin, elevated with a 
variety of long-estranged prosperity, wrote to her only sister 
(with whom, of late, she seldom corresponded) a full account 
of Mr Goodwin's extraordinary increase of business, and the 
great appointment of her eldest son. The answer to this 
letter brought a very polite and pressing invitation to Mrs 
Goodwin, Miss De Clifford, and Charles, to spend the'period of 

an approaching election at Z. the county town of , about 

thirty miles from London, at Doctor Hargrave*s, Mrs Good- 
win's brother-in*law, who was rector of the principal parish 
at . 

Mrs Goodwin was a native of Ireland. Her father. Doctor 
O'Neil, had been a clergyman, who, unfortunately, fancying 
himself the first theological writer in Europe, directed his 
whole time and thoughts to his pen ; neglected his parochial 
duties and his domestic concerns ; and, by degrees, derang- 
ing his affairs so completely from his neglect, that he was at 
length compelled to give up everything he possessed to his 
creditors, and with all that death had spared him of a once large 
family, two very pretty daughters, came over to England to 
publish his works ; astonish the world ; and make his fortune. 

Part only of this golden dream was realized. — He pub- 
lished his works, with little profit, and less fame : and very 
shortly after died, leaving his daughters in very distressed 
circumstances, far from their own friends, and at that moment 
unable to command a sum sufficient to take them back to 
their native country. 

Mr Goodwin, at that period, was married to a very excel- 
lent woman, of an age congenial with his own ; was in high 
prosperity ; had a capital house in the city, a coach, and a 
beautiful villa at Highgate ; and, by being considered a judi- 
cious critic, possessed such influence over his brotliers in the 
trade, and was of such known integrity, that his patronage 
was sought for, and courted, by incalculable myriads of au- 
thors. In the way of business, Mr Goodwin became ac- 
quainted with Doctor O'Neil : and, although he would not 
purchase his works, he liked the man, and invited him to his 
house ; by which means Mrs Goodwin was introduced to his 
daughters ; and soon became so attached to the eldest, that 
she felt almost unhappy out of her society; and Miss O'Neil 
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(who was all good-nature) kindly condescended to ride about 
in a tradesman's coach, and to pass months together at High- 
gate, surrounded by every luxury that wealth could purchase. 
Upon Uie death of Doctor O'Neil, Mrs Goodwin invited 
both his orphans to live with her, as long as they found it 
agreeable or convenient to them. This truly kind and benevo- 
lent invitation was thankfully accepted: and shortly after, 
Mrs Goodwin, who had long been in a delicate state of health, 
fell seriously Ul ; and afibrded Miss O'Neil an opportunity of 
evincing the goodness of her heart and strength of her 
gratitude. She proved to her true and beloved friend, Mrs 
Goodwin, a most tender, kind, and attentive nurse ; nor did 
she quit the bedside of her friend, night or day, until that 
valuable friend's existence terminated ; when the sincerpl^ 
afflicted Miss O'Neil, and her sister Matilda, returned to their 
former obscure lodging at Lambeth. 

In the last moments of Mrs Goodwin, she particularly re- 
commended Harriet O'Neil to her disconsolate husband as 
her successor. — ' You are of too domestic a turn,' she said, 
^to live happily in a state of widowhood : and, though she is 
young enough to be your daughter, persuade her, if you can, 
to be your wife ; for she will make you happy.' According 
to the predictions of his lamented wife, Mr Goodwin soon 
found his house a forlorn, comfortless abode, without a do- 
mestic partner to cheer it, when fatigued with the toils of 
the day, he returned to an unsocial dinner there : and as 
floon as decorum would permit, and solely in compliance witii 
his late wife's advice, he offered himself as a husband to Miss 
O'Neil. 

Harriet O'Neil was then in her twentyfirst year ; extremely 
handsome, lively, sweet-tempered, and accomplished. She 
was astonished at Mr Goodwin's offer. Her pride revolted : 
and vanity whispered, she might marry much better : but the 
iBtings of fast-approaching poverty, with the well-known 
comforts of Mr Goodwin's excellent houses, his carriage, 
and. heavy purse, with the advantages to be found in his pro- 
tection for her adored sister, all combined to conquer, and in 
'a short time she bestowed her hand upon a man even older 
than her late father. 

Harriet, gay and thoughtless, now dashed about in high 
spirits, and spent her husband's money, with all the graces 
of a duchess, except the appellation. She restored comfort 
and cheerfulness to his house, and happiness to the bosom 
of Mr Goodwin. His first wife never had any family : and 
the birth of a lovely boy, our reader's acquaintance Charles, 
made him the happiest of mankind. — His child he adored. 
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His young wife he idolized : and now fleemed to live only to 
indulge her in, uid even anticipate, her every wish. 

Innumerable of Harrietts relations (for the genealogical 
tree jjourishes and spreads in Ireland to a most surprising 
extent,) who had forgotten that the Miss O'Neils were in Eng- 
land, now thronged round Mrs Goodwin, and experienced a 
most hospitable reception from their new-claimed relation, 
Mr Goodwin, whom, with much condescension, they cordially 
acknowledged ; and many of those gentlemen of renovated 
memory bemg authors had their cause espoused by the good- 
natured Harriet, who persuaded her indulgent husband, and 
often against his sober judgment, to publish works by which 
he frequently lost considerably. Sometimes these ninety- 
ninth cousins would condescend to borrow sums of money, 
which another relapse into loss of memory would lead them 
to omit the reimbursement of. In short, mjrriads of those 
locusts — whom the air of their native country (alike unge- 
nial to venomous reptiles and wily adventurers) would not 
nourish, and who in London, with the outcasts of every 
country, can live by their wits — who pretended to be, even 
in the most remote degree, related to Mrs €hoodwin, were 
acknowledged by her. Like the queen bee, she now at- 
tracted the whole swarm around her, to be befriended and 
fed, by her infatuated husband. 

The most prodigal hospitality was now the order of the 
day : and waste, with all its concomitant evils, was the con- 
sequence. Mr Goodwin's once full coffers were perceptibly 
draining, when unfortunately forming a party, with some of 
his wife's real and very dashing relations, to dine at Shooter's 
Hill, as he was returning to town, in full gallop with a set 
o€ jovial claret-primed heaux, he fell from his horse upon his 
head, and received a most violent concussion. For ten days 
he continued in a state of total insensibility, his life des- 
paired of: and when, by slow degrees, his reason seemed 
feebly to return, the most serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained for his intellect At length, all fears happily subsided : 
and a total alienation of his mind from every kind of thought 
or care was expressly commanded by his physicians, and a 
tour to the coast for amusement, in a quiet way, prescribed. 

His now almost broken-hearted wife attended him unre- 
mittingly through his illness, with the most animated and 
affectionate tenderness and care : and, after an absence of 
some months, Mr Goodwin returned, in perfect health, to the 
metropolis, where he was soon doomed to experience a sad . 
reverse of fortune. 

He had a partner,, on whom, in his long a})sence, the whole 
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care of the business had devolved. This man was wmrj, 
sordid, and devoid of integrity. He had observed, that the 
profusion of Goodwin's style of living was leading him into 
difficulties, which he judiciously resolved to shun. But, fol- 
lowing the dictates of a bad heart, he, during Mr Goodwin's 
unavoidable absence, by well-arranged manoeuvring, not only 
defrauded him of several large sums, but, by invidious re- 
ports relative to his intellects, irreparably injured him in his 
business. The moment Mr Goodwin returned, and before 
the perfect re-establishment of his constitutional health per- 
mitted, as heretofore, his taking an active part in business, at 
this perfidious man's request the partnership was dissolved. 

Goodwin found his business had most fatally decreased: 
and, instead of exerting the energies of his mind, to rally and 
restore it, he gave way to that nervous languor of spirits to 
which his recent indisposition had given birUi ; at once des- 
ponded ; and all was lost. 

In the first step of reform, their coach was laid down, 
without a muimur from Harriet ; in the next, the villa at 
Highgate. Then, their house in town they found too great 
for their reduced finances ; and they removed to a smaller 
one. Still Mrs Goodwin submitted, with smiling resignation. 
But when, at length, dire necessity compelled them to take 
their Charles, then ten years old, from Westminster school, 
where for three years he had been putting forth the most 
promising blossoms, her firmness forsook her : and bitterly 
she yieift for this darling, the pride of her heart, being de- 
gradea into a common ignorant boy, to receive his education 
at a shabby day-school. 

At len^h, the poor Goodwins were compelled even to 
leave then; comparatively small house in the city ; to take 
even a smaller one in Great Russel-street ; and to strive, by 
letting lodgings, to assist their trifling remaining business in 
supporting their large (and in despite of misfortune) fine, and 
promising family. 

Mrs Goodwin's own sense (for her adoring husband had 
never even breathed a hint of tne kind) having convinced her, 
that her thoughtless folly and extravagance had been, in a 
very reprehensible degree, the cause of their present adver- 
sity, she considered herself as doubly bound to soothe, with 
unremitting tenderness, the wounded mind of her excellent 
husband ; and to meliorate, as much as her strenuous exer- 
tions could effect it, the sad alteration in his circumstances. 
Her/o**«vsister (who had attended the O'Neils to England, 
and who proved a most attached and faithful servant) and 
Biddy O'Connor,, then a mere girl, and daughter to this honest 
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and affectionate domestic, now formed the honsebold. Tet 
the most conspicuous neatness, and comfortable order, reign- 
ed, not only in the nursery, but throughout the house : udd, 
although this once luxurious family were now compelled to 
partake only of the most frugfiJ repasts, yet still rigid deco- 
rum, in all the propriety of polished maniters, was persevered 
in, and in the appointments, neatness, and comfort of good 
order ever prevailed. 

The economy of Mrs Goodwin was now also obliged to 
extend itself even to the dress of her children ; and here, 
too, it assumed a pleasing aspect. The uncommon simplicitj, 
blended with the striking neatness of their dress, took off 
completely from the homeliness of the materials ; and was, in 
fact, so becoming, that it added to, rather than diminished, 
the natural beauty of the children. And the education, too, 
of her girls, which she anxiously undertook, reflected infinite 
credit upon her abilities and judgment, by the evident im- 
provement they rapidly evinced, and the judicious choice of 
their attainments. 

The lot of Matilda O'Neil had been very unlike her sister's. 
It is not for us to presume to seek for the causes why the 
most deserving are frequently the least fortunate. It is 
enough that we feel convmced it is right that it should be so, 
or unerring Wisdom would not decree it In her brother-in- 
law, Matilda O'Neil found a kind, a tender, generous pro- 
tector, who immediately upon his marriage, invited her to live 
entirely with her sister : and for two years, during which she 
resided in his house, she experienced the most afiectionate 
treatment from him. Harriet was all kind and partial indul- 
gence to her. She allowed her as much command over her 
carriage and servants as she had herself. Mr Goodwin was 
liberal to excess in presents to her: and the thoughtiess, gay, 
and then extravagant, Harriet, never purchased any article 
of dress for herself, that she did not present her sister with 
its counterpart. 

Harriet was scarcely of the middle stature ; something in- 
clining to emhonpoint; but with a very fine face, daz^ing 
complexion, eyes sparkling with animated intelligence, and a 
countenance beaming with sweetness, benevolence, and viva- 
city. Matilda possessed a tall and finely formed figure ; a 
handsome face, without bloom ; large blue languishing eyes : 
and was quite a languid beauty, too indolent for any exertion 
but that of adorning her person, and studpng those attitudes 
most likely to display the graces of her form to the most strik- 
ing advantage. 

Among the numerous guests entertained at Mr G:oodwin's, 
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a Mr Hargrave appeared — a young man of uncommonly 
great personal attractions : and, excelling in the eloquence of 
conversation, his society was much courted. No one could 
clearly ascertain what soil he sprung from, as family and 
country were subjects he ever sedulously shunned. His ac- 
cent was pure English. His education had been, to a cer- 
tainty, good ; and his talents, in many respects, far from con- 
temptible. But his prime excellence lay in his oratorio abili- 
ties; and his wisdom was chiefly worldly. He had been 
nearly three years adventuring in the public eye, in various 
ways striving to obtain subsistence ; and now, having turned 
his versatile genius to divinity, had got, by some contrivance, 
into orders; and was publishing sermons, certainly above 
mediocrity, which introduced him to the acquaintance of Mr 
Goodwin ; and obtained for him a frequent admission to his 
hospitable table, where he saw the languishingly beautiful 
Miss O'Neil ; and became deeply enamored. The flame was 
mutual. The Goodwins highly disapproved the match. But 
the fair Matilda was resolutely determined to die unless she 
were united to Mr Hargrave : — a determination that instantly 
won upon her affectionate sister, to offer no further advice 
against the measure. Mr Goodwin, too, was silenced by this 
dreadful alternative ; and, believing it vain to contend with a 
woman resolved upon doing an imprudent thing, benevolently 
guarded against her ever knowing the stings of actual poverty, 
by presenting her with two thousand pounds, which he settled 
upon her, wholly out of the power of her husband, or even 
herself, to touch the principal ; while Mrs Goodwin, with a 
prodigal hand, provided the wedding wardrobe of her sister, 
and made her many valuable presents beside. 

By the interest of Mr Goodwin, Hargrave was appointed 
curate at a very fashionable chapel-of-ease ; where, by 
preaching to the passions, he won all the fair part of his con- 
gregation, but particularly the old dowagers who frequented 
that place of worship. By their advice he set up a school for 
twelve young noblemen, or boys of fortune, which succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. In a very few years 
he found himself enabled to give up his arduous, though lucra- 
tive, undertaking, by very great church preferment, bestowed 
upon him tlurough the exertions of some of his fascinated con- 
gregation. 

While the Goodwins were gliding down into the vale of 
Adversity, Hargrave had climbed up the hill of Prosperity. 
He now wrote LL.D. after his name ; and resided at the plea- 
santest of his two considerable rectories, near to, and under 
the airowed patronage of a very dissipated nobleman, the Earl 
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of Gaythorn. Mrs Hargrave had condescended as often M 
she had been incommoded by the annoyance of increasing her 
family, to be confined at her sister's honse, even in Russel 
street : and Doctor Hargrave, whenever he came to town un- 
accompanied by his lady, with great affability, and persevering 
good humor, accepted a bed for himself, and another for his 
servant at Brother Goodwin's ; and was humble enough to 
take his meals constantly there, as well as his servant, when 
no other engagement intervened. And in return — to prove 
that the most sisterly intercourse was still kept up — Mrs 
Hargrave, with scrupulous punctuality, sent constantly, a 
goose at Michaelmas, and a turkey and chine at Christmas, 
presents to * her poor, dear, unfortunate Harriet' 

The invitation to Z, which we have stated above, was so 
unexpected to Mrs Goodwin, that mortified pride and wounded 
sisterly affection led her to declare, with vehemence, she 
would not accept it. But, after a thoughtful pause, her heart 
softened her indignant resolution : and those very feelings, 
which at first prompted a negative, at length (with sctoie other 
motives) led her to send a letter of acceptance to this long,, 
long withheld invitation. 



CHAPTER V. 



* Sweet are the uses of adversity !' said Mrs Goodwin, as 
she eagerly set about arranging her wardrobe, which, during 
the long period of her distress, had never experienced any 
addition. And now, although her indulgent husband laid .no 
restraint upon her fancy, she blended that simplicity she had 
acquired from economy, with her natural elegance of taste in 
dress, in her preparations for not disgracing her sister, by her 
shabby appearance, during this short visit 

Julia was now in her last stage of mourning : and she had 
grown so much in the last six months, that the clothes she 
had worn prior to Mrs St Clair's death required the greatest 
exertions of Mrs Goodwin's ingenuity, and her own, to trans- 
form them into what pride and fashion wished for. 

Mrs Goodwin, though well they managed them, was by no 
means satisfied : and one morning after an unusual length of 
absence, she returned with a piece of beautiful, fine, plain 
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muslin, which she had walked six miles to persuade the wife 
of a purser belonging to an East-Indiaman to let her have at a 
great bargain. And, telling Julia * that as it was cheap as dirtf 
fihe had ventured to buy it for her, as it would make her two 
-lovely dresses.' Julia thought so too. But fearing Mrs Good- 
iFin's generosity of heart, and partiality towards her, had led 
her to give a large sum for what, she said, cost so little, reso- 
lutely refused to have it, until her mind was satisfied by seeing 
the bill and receipt 

These gowns were made up differently and very fashiona- 
•My, by two dresses belonging to a very elegant woman of 
quality, which Mrs Goodwin contrived to borrow ; and both 
without any ornament but tuckers, made of some very beauti-- 
fiil and modem Mechlin lace, of which, and various other 
InndSy Mrs St Clair had possessed a great quantity, and of 
which Julia had given Mrs Goodwin as much as she could 
persuade her into accepting from her. Mrs St Clair, too, had 
va. lier possession some jet, which Mrs Goodwin now had set 
into c(»nbs, and other simple and modem ornaments, for 
Julia. 

Our heroine wished not to accept this invitation to Z. But 
as she soon found Mrs Goodwin had actually fixed her heart 
upon her accompanying her, she thought both gratitude and 
politeness demanded her cheerful acquiescence. 

Mrs Goodwin's long-mortified pride would not permit her 
going to her fine sister's without a female attendant for Miss 
l>e Clifford and herself: and Biddy O'Connor was fixed upon, 
to act as their^Ze de chamhre. 

At length, the day arrived, in the first week of May, for 
cor travellers to go to Z. Charles, at an early hour, set oS^ 
in the stage, for Uiat place, provided by his attentive mother 
with as many sand witches as would have nearly ' sufiiced for 
his voyage to India. And about nine o'clock, a chaise and 
mir drove to the door, for the conveyance of the rest of the 
Z. party : when the grief of this affectionate family burst 
forth with violence, and any uninformed spectator must 
have supposed the separation about to take place was to be 
forever. It was the first separation of Mrs Goodwin from 
her husband and children : and the torrents of tears, and sobs 
of anguish, which burst forth upon the occasion, seemed to 
declare all hearts were rent with sorrow. Mr Goodwin found 
that parting with his Harriet was indeed a trial of fortitude ; 
which the melancholy cojnposure of his looks so forcibly de- 
clared, that had not Charles been already gone and where he 
would so much want the encouraging smiles of his mother, 
both Mrs Goodwin and Julia would gladly have dismissed the 
chaise^ and finally have given up this expedition. 
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At length Mrs S. Goodwin (the apothecary's wife, who 
come to take care of the family during the absence of her 
sister-in-law) interfered ; and persuaded Mrs Goodwin to tear 
herself from the affectionate embrace of her husband, and 
the tender pressure and often repeated kisses of her darling 
children : and she got into the chaise, with eyes sw ollen, and 
sobbing most audibly. Her excess of grief had^not been a 
litfle augmented by Biddy O'Gonner's ; for that poor simple 
girl, fondly attached to her children, found her heart quite 
torn at even this short separation ; and had been cryjng over 
each of them, by turns, all the morning, and making their 
little hearts sadder by her violent lamentations. 

While our travellers passed through London, and for ser- 
eral miles upon the road, Mrs Goodwin and Biddy were too 
much occupied by the remembrance of those they had left, 
to admit of their cowardice being awakened. But at length, 
coming to the verge of a steep and long hill, open on one 
side to a deep valley, Biddy's fears were roused, which were 
instantly communicated to her mistress : and both at once 
now called vehemently to the post-boy to let them otit 

Although Mrs Goodwin had for some years, after her mar- 
riage, dashed about in her own carriage, she had never been 
famous for courage in it. Yet custom had then, in a great 
degree, conquered her natural apprehensions : and pride led 
her, when possible, to conceal them. But for the last few 
years of her life she had never been in a carriage of any de- 
scription : and now, her fears, awakened by long disuse, add- 
ed to the smacking of the post-boy's whip, and the rapidity 
with which two spirited horses whirled them on, were in- 
creased to agonies, only to be surpassed by Biddy O'Connor's. 
The remainder of this little journey was performed almost on 
foot by our travellers ; which to Julia proved rather a pleasant 
circumstance : for when in the carriage, Mrs Goodwin, and 
her companion in terror, spent their time in letting down the 
windows, as fear of overturns perpetually recurred, in sighing, 
praying, and exclaiming to the driver to take care of them. 

There were three stages from London to Z. Their first 
driver was a remarkably civil man, who attended to all their 
fears, and kindly soothed them. The second postillion prov- 
ed a sullen fellow. Offended at their want of confidence 
in his skill, and enraged at being so long detained by their 
choosing to walk so much ; and the additional delay of stop- 
ping so often, to let them in and out, when he said, * Time 
was so precious, upon account of the approaching contest- 
ed election at Z., which gave them so much to do, that it was 
not worth while to dratd along with cowardly foolish women^ 
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irho did not ought to take up chaises and horses, in that there 
creeping manner, but ought for to go in the vehicle most fit' 
ted for such cowards — the common stage wagon.' 

This was an insult Biddy's pride, wounded for Miss De 
Glifibrd, and the blood of the O'Neils, could not endure. And 
the rest of this stage was spent in her altercations with the 
surly fellow, and in Mrs Goodwin's vain attempts to subdue 
his wrath. The last post-boy turned out to be a humorist ; 
who in revenge for being so long detained, .unnecessarily, 
upon the road, maliciously augmented their terrors, by grave- 
ly giving in to them, and enumerating for them, with a demure 
countenance, all the shocking overturns, and consequent acci- 
dents, as lately happening upon that very road, which he 
could possibly rack his brain plausibly to invent. 

As they approached nearer to Z., the bustle of the election 
(which was to commence next day but one) increased. Every 
person and horse they saw was decorated with party-colored 
ribbons: and as they passed along, from Mrs Goodwin's 
straw hat being trimmed with purple, and Biddy ^having a 
fine pink top-knot on (the colors of the two most unpopular 
candidates), they were mobbed and hooted, particularly by 
the women. 

When they had arrived within about four miles of Z., as 
they were all in the carriage, Mrs Goodwin and Biddy fanning 
themselves most laboriously, striving to cool their faces — 
which, fi-om their excess of weepin g in the morning, and 
their subsequent terrors, and walkmg so much in an intensely 
hot sun,' were now become of a bright carmine tint — they 
heard, all at once, the most violent and joyous shouting, from 
the last village they had passed through ; and shortly after, a 
sociable and six, gayly ornamented with orange and pale-blue 
banners, ribbons, &c, attended by several out-riders, swiftly 
passed them, yet not so rapidly as to prevent Julia's perceiv- 
ing that one of the four gentlemen the sociable contained 
was Mr Fitzroy : and most fervently did she congratulate 
herself, upon her party's being at that moment, fortunately 
out of the way of observation. 

They travelled about a mile further, when they passed 
this very spciable, which was standing empty, at the door of 
a farm house : — * Fitzroy forever ! ' exclaimed their post- 
boy, which was loudly reiterated by several men who were 
standing, with the servants, round the sociable. And as they 
proceeded further on, they found the parties of pedestrians 
and equestrians going to, and returning from Z., accumulat- 
ing to a surprising degree, when the driver told them * it be- 
ing market day, i^ded to the approaching election, caused 
the great concourse of people they saw.' 
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Immediately below the town arose a very steep, and cer* 
tainly a formidable hill, which Mrs Goodwin and her fearful 
attendant, of course, determined to walk up. But Julia, ap-> 

Sehensive of being overtaken by the sociable, and seen by 
r Fitzroy with two such attractive companions, induced her 
to plead (what she really felt) fatigue, and to remain in tlie 
chaise. Nor can we wonder at our heroine's not wishing to 
he recognised by any one, while walking with such a ternn-** 
struck pair. For, beside the obnoxious colors they wore, 
rendering them marked objects for derision and insult, the 
carmine of their countenances, and the strange disorder of 
their dress, made them conspicuous. Mrs Goodwin had 
taken off her pretty cambric pelisse ; untied her hat ; and 
loosened her neck-cloth, to cool the heat her walking and 
terrors had thrown her into. Biddy had taken her bonnet off 
entirely, to show more plainly as it seemed, her fine pink 
ribbon. — Her gloves, too, she had discarded. Her gown 
sleeves were both ripped almost off, in getting so often into 
the chaise : and the skirt was tattered, and torn, by some 
brambles she had, to escape a fancied impending overturn, 
alit among. Added to this, the pins which had fastened her 
apron, at a modem length of waist, were all now lost, by 
such perpetual motion : and the binding of her apron, now 
slipt down to her hips, completed the wildness of her ap- 
pearance. 

Hooted at and ridiculed by almost every one, Mrs Goodwin 
and Biddy proceeded up the hill, our heroine slowly following 
in the chaise. Biddy still talking to her mistress, her brogue 
was so glaring, that a number of witticisms were passed upon 
her. One fellow remarked, * that though she had left home 
in such a hurry as to forget her hat and gloves, she had not 
left a brogue behind ;' another accosted her with, * Arrah, 
Paddy ! which way does the bull run ? ' 

* Faith, sir, out of your mouth this time ! ' Biddy quietly 
replied ; * for Paddy is a man's name.' 

At length a fellow, with a Fitzroy-cockade, who had beep 
making potent libations to Fitzroy's success at the shrine of 
Bacchus, overtaking poor Biddy, demanded * if she was come 
from Botany Bay to vote for 'Squire Rackrent ? ' (the pink 
ribbon candidate.) Biddy quickly answered, ' Yes ;' and 
bade him beware ; * for the tender which had brought her 
from thence, was waiting * for a freight to carry back.' The 
inebriated ruffian, fancying that a terrible insult, which was 
merely a retort, was instantly inflamed to uncontrolled ra^e ; 
and, calling her some scurrilous names, snatched at her pmk 
top-knot, and tore it from her head. Poor Biddy screamed : 
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and Mrs Goodwin, though dreadfully alarmed, mildly, and 
with tears i n her eyes, entreated the ruffian to recollect him- 
self: "but in vain. The savage was aiming a serious blow at 
Biddy, when his arm was arrested by Fitzroy, who had just 
come up in time to see the fellow assault a woman, and in- 
stantly les^ed from the sociable to defend her. 

' Ruffian ! desist ! ' exclaimed Fitzroy. 

*ril be d — n'd, if I wull ! ' returned the savage, renewing 
his aim ; when Fitzroy, instantly tripping up his heels, laid 
him sprawling in the dust. 

* D — n you ! * roared out the exasperated coward — * I am 
a freeholder : and you have lost my vote by this pretty busi- 
ness — aye, and a plumper too ! 

* I sincerely rejoice at it,' returned Fritzroy, with anima- 
tion ; * for I should blush to owe my election to a scoundrel, 
who could, for a moment, forget he was a man, and insult and 
assault that sex, whicn it is the pride and the glory of every 
true-hearted Englishman to defend.' 

This short speech was received with the most rapturous 
acclamations : and a sturdy, saturnine-looking, elderly man, 
without any distinguishing mark of party about him, who, in 
a carter's frock, was composedly smoking his pipe, an atten- 
tive observer, now accosted Fitzroy. 

* Ne'er do yaw moind the loss of his'n plumper ; for yaw ha 
gotten moine, by this here business, and moy hap an hundred 
votes to boot. My name is John Russet ; and not a freeholder 
in the county can command more votes than I. I was du- 
herous who to vote for, thinking as how yaw would all alike 
promise us great things, to gain your ends. But that there 
cowardly scoundrel has proved yaw be fit to represent a free 
people, when yaw scorn to cringe to a rascally coward for a 
vote, and dare do yaur duty tho'f yaw lose a plumper by it.' 

Fitzroy and Russet now cordially shook hands, amid shouts 
of applause : and Fitzroy then taking Mrs Goodwin and 
Biddy under his protection, led them to the chaise. 

Jidia, who had been a most alarmed spectator of the affray, 
had earnestly entreated the post-boy to let her out, that she 
might go to her friends. 

' No, miss,' replied the man, * I shall not let you out, — 
You be safer where you be.' 

* Oh ! that I do, know ! ' said Julia ; * but to get them, into 
the carriage, is why for, I do want to go, sir.' 

* Aye, welJ,' he answered, * but I shall take care of you, 
and keep you out of harm's way. I am glad, howsever, they 
have got a real fright, to teach them to stay where there is 
protection for. them. — And do stay quiet, miss, and dont you 
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firet and fidget Yon would do no good by going to them ; 
for that there pretty innocent face would only make folks 
gaze the more. And men who have been drinUn^ might say 
Slings which, b^ the looks on you, you would not like to hear, 
I be very certam.' 

Julia now, blushing at this young clown's rough compli- 
ments, drew back into the carriage ; but not before she kad 
excited the attention and fixed admiration of two gentlemen 
who had remained in Fitzroy's carriage. Remarking their 
observation of her, she turned her head to look out of the 
opposite window, to avoid their earnest gaze, by which means 
roe lost the recognition of Fitzroy, when he handed Mrs Good- 
win into the chaise, which now soon whirled them to Doc- 
tor Hargrave's. Mrs Goodwin faithfully recounting, by the 
way, the gallant conduct of Fitzroy, Julia, in return, in- 
formed her, that this was the identical Mr Fitzroy who had 
rescued her fi'om the merciless quizzers at Delamore-house ; 
which, in addition to the service he had now rendered to the 
distressed party, made them all unanimous in his praise. 
Biddy declared, * had she a thousand votes, and ten thousand 
at the back of them, she would give them all to Mr Fitzroy, 
and her blessing to boot' 



CHAPTER VI. 



The Rectory was an excellent mansion, situated in a very 
pretty paddock. The gardens, and grounds belonging to it, 
vere extensive, well stored and laid out And the fami-yard 
was plentifully stocked, as well as the hot-houses, with all 
that could be wanting to supply a luxurious table. 

Our femal§ travellers had spent so much time in taking 
leave in the morning, and in their pedestrian excursion from 
-town, that it was seven o'clock before they arrived at the 
Rectory, wh'ere they had been expected by two. The fami- 
hr were now gone all to a dinner in the neighborhood, at which 
Mrs Goodwin and Julia had been expected. Charles, who 
had arrived at an early hour, accompanied Doctor and Mrs 
Hargrave, with a heart agitated by ten thousand fears for the 
wfety of his beloved mother and Miss De Clifilbrd. Our 
heroine was by no means sorry for the absence of the fami- 
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ly ; as the toils and terrors of the day had completely wea- 
ned her. She was so ill, with a severe head-ache, that ^&X9 
Goodwin insisted upon her retiring to rest, before the return 
of Doctor and Mrs Hargrave ; so that she was not introduced 
to them that night, nor witnessed the reception Mrs Goodwin 
received from her sister, which, however, was more cordial 
than Mrs Goodwin expected ; and therefore made her very 

hfcppy. 

Julians chamber was a very excellent, airy room, so remote 
from every kind of noise, and her fatigue had been so great 
that she fell at once into a profound slumber, which lasted 
until eight o'clock next morning. As she opened her eyes, 
she beheld a pretty looking girl, of about twelve years old, 
curiously pooping at her through the bottom curtains of her 
bed. The moment she was espied by our heroine, she scam- 
pered off, and slammed the room-door after her. 

Julia instantly arose: and finding, by the disorder her 
clothes and dressing-case were in, &at this prying miss, or 
some other curious inspector, had been there, and wishing 
for no such inquisitors while she dressed, she wisely bolted 
the door. At length, Biddy O'Connor requested admission ; 
when Julia told her why she had so secured herself from in- 
terruption. 

'Faith, jewel ! you were in the right ;' said Biddy. — * 111 
be turnkey now, to keep out that limb. — Sure, it 's Miss Har- 
grave, piping hot from a boarding school. Lord bless us ! 
Oh ! then, if it is not she, that 's the flog of all that ever I 
saw ! Moll Fluggins, who led the bear through Connau^ht, 
was a mannerly lamb to her. If she has not been perched 
below, in the servant's hall, upon the top of the coat horse ! 
and there giving such toleration to her tongue ! — and quite 
disparaging herself, gossiping with thefutmen; and telling 
them, jewel, how she played old Gooseberry in your room, 
while you slept : and how she rummaged your dressing-box, 
to look for your rudge ; but she was a^er supposing you were 
too cunning to leave it there. — "Then is it paint, you're 
alter meaning, miss ? " says I — " Och ! then you may look, 
and that until you have occasion for spectacles, before you 
find any paint about Miss De Clifford. Is it Miss JiUee 
paint ! when her skin is like a snow-drop ; and her cheeks 
would make a rose blush deeper, to see its own beauty so 
outdone ? " * 

*My good, good Biddy!' replied Julia, blushing, <I do 
frish you, to have had spared, your so great, extravagant, enco- 
niinms for my complexion.' 

< Why, sorrow take me, jewel ! but I 'd say it if the oueen 
was by ; and sure 'tis true, for me,' 
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At this moment Mrs Goodwin asked for admission. — * I am 
really shocked, my dear Miss De Clifford/ she said, < to find, 
from Biddy, that my rude neice has taken the liberty of 
making you an inquisitorial visit, while you slept. I am truly 
grieved, to see her so ruined by indulgence. She is the only 
surviving child of my sister : and her father allows her not 
to be contradicted, as it is the fashion, I find, to conquer bad 
habits in children by argument ; and to subdue all improprie- 
ty in mind and manner by convincing their reason that such 
things are wrong.' 

Julia now being ready to leave her chamber, Mrs Goodwin 
conducted her down ; and introduced her to Doctor and Mrs 
Hargrave, and a party assembled in the breakfast-room. 

Our heroine's figure, now no longer attenuated by recent 
sickness, nor her limbs unstrung by languor, combined in all 
the harmony of exquisite symmetry. Every movement dis- 
played the perfection of graceful ease ; and her whole ap- 
pearance was truly feminine and lovely. Hers was a coun- 
tenance that spoke instantly to the heart ; her beauty was 
blended with such fascinating sweetness, such a bewitching 
expression of all that was amiable. She looked so intelligent 
and sensible, yet so mild and artless ; her voice was so touch- 
ingly melodious, and her accent and language so prettily tinc- 
tured with the foreign idiom (she, until the last year, scarcely 
ever having attempted to converse in English), giving to aU 
she uttered so much winning simplicity, that no being of 
sensibility could behold her, for a moment, without feeling 
interested for her happiness — could listen to her for half an 
hour, without wishing to promote it. 

Julia saw that Doctor and Mrs Hargrave were still uncom- 
monly handsome ; but both strikingly affected, and their man- 
ners unpleasantly artificial. She was received by the doctcMr 
with supercilious courtesy. By Mrs Hargrave, with words ex- 
pressive of cordiality. — But her countenance sparkled not with 
It, as Mrs Goodwin's would have done, while bidding a stranger 
welcome. Doctor Sydenh am and Mr Bloomer, clergymen be- 
longing to the county, who were come to stay at Doctor 
Hargrave's during the election ; Miss Penrose, a pretty missy 
girl of seventeen, school-fellow of Miss Hargrave's ; Charles 
Goodwin, Celestina Hargrave, her parrot, and three yelping 
puppy dogs, formed the party assembled. 

Mrs Hargrave, in imitation of the Countess of Gay thorn, 
was become a wonderful admirer of beauty : and no one now 
could expect her favor, who was not handsome. 

< I have been in company with so many hideous women, 
of late,' said Mrs Hargrave, when they were all seated at the 
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breakfast-table, < that it is reallj quite refreshiog to look at 
Miss De Clifford. — You must have heaps of lovers, Miss De 
Clifford.' .... 

^Not one, at all, that I know of, madam,' replied Julia, 
blushing ; * except, Henry Goodwin, who is for my acknow- 
ledffed, caro sposcu^ 

* That is your youngest boy, if I recollect right, Harriet 7 * 
said Mr Hargrave. * Pray is Rosa improving in her looks ? 
Lb she growing up anything approaching to pretty ? ' 

Mrs Goodwin smiled, while a deep blush heightened her 
natural fine bloom ; but was silent Julia blushed too, with 
resentment ; and with vivacity replied — * Miss Goodwin, be- 
fore I did ever see her, had passed approach^ for pretty ; and 
was arrived, quite, atperfechan of htaity,^ 

* Indeed ! ' said Mrs Hargrave. * I am vastly happy at 
hearing this surprising news. I have not seen Rosa since 
she was in the small*pox, which I thought must have compUi' 
ed her beauty : and I always forgot to ask how she fared.' 

*My dear sister ! ' replied Mrs Goodwin, * surely you have 
been often at my house since Rosa had the small-pox ! ' 

* Well ! ' answered Mrs Hargrave : * but I never looked at 
her.' 

Tears started to Mrs' Goodwin's eyes ; and she hastily 
bent tb^m to the ground, to conceal what trembled in them. 

' Jk vero,' said Julia, * I am, a great deal astonished, why 
&r, any one could, not, look, at Rosa Goodwin : for yet, I 
never did behold, so much attractive a countenance. — Oh ! 
so lovely, that when walked I have, sometimes, with her, in 
the Museum Garden, I have been distressed, very strongly, 
by the observation, she awakened ; for not a being, did ever 
pass her, at all, who did not turn for to gaze, and make ex- 
clamations, expressive of their much a£niration, for such 
sweet, mild beauty.' 

The clergymen looked at each other, and smiled. — < Great, 
indeed,' said Doctor Sydenham, * must Miss Goodwin's beauty 
be, if she could be the object of attraction when her com- 
panion was Miss De Clifford.' 

Julia's cheeks were again sufiused with a vermilion tint. 
With a smile she replied — < Indeed, I could nothing claim, 
for the admiration excited : for I was such a spectre, of ill- 
neas, that the onlv emotion, could I awaken, was pity very 
much in the beholder.' 

* I know not what you then might have been,' returned this 
pleasant-looking, cheerful old man. * But I see you now 
axe exactly whiut I should wish to be my wife, were I five-and- 
twentfj 
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Julia answered him playfully : and a lively, spirited dia- 
logue was carried on by them. 

* Don't put faith in his protestations, Miss^' De Clifford,' 
said Mrs Hargrave ; ' for Dr Sydenham is the greatest flirt 
in the world.' 

Mrs Hargrave's information was pretty accurate. — Doctor 
Sydenham was a notorious flirt, and favorite of all the young 
women in the country. He was a bachelor, of seventy. In 
his youth he had been too poor, and in his old age too wise, 
to marry. He had oflen felt the influence of the blind urchin. 
But so frequently did he sigh in hopelessness, that his heart 
became callous to disappointment. He could now make love 
to the daughters and grand-daughters of those very beauties 
whom he had formerly sighed for, without a pang of fond re- 
gret. Not until he had almost attained his grand climacter- 
ic, was his merit (which was certainly conspicuous^ rewarded. 
— Then, after being long reconciled to a fate which seemed 
to say he was to live and die a curate, most unexpectedly, a 
large living was presented to him : to which he was scarcely 
inducted, when another, even more considerable, was bestow- 
ed upon him. It was now too late he thought to commence 
a wedded life. His parochial flock he adopted as his children, 
who all honored their pastor, and loved him as a father. He 
was kind to his relations ; benevolent to the poor ; and pos- 
sessed the esteem of the old; and the affection of the young. 
His house, the seat of hospitality, was often filled with guests : 
and harmless mirth, and innocent amusement, were ever pro- 
moted by the cheerful, venerable host 

Mr Bloomer by some preternatural influence, had obtained 
the singular favor of inverting the order of nature. After he 
had passed his fiftieth year, time took, with him, a retrograde 
motion, and every birth-day his age decreased one year f so 
that now he was only^forty, though had he gone on as men 
(and women too, though often against their inclination) usu- 
ally do, he must certainly have numbered fiftyfive years. 
This man possessed a large fortune, independent of his church 
preferment, which was considerable. He had been called, 
* Beauty Bloomer,' in his youth : and still thought himself an 
Adonis. He was, and ever had been, so devoted to himself, 
that no expense his own purse could supply, no trouble which 
others could take, was ever spared by him for his gratifica- 
tions. And he was the most formal, precise-looking beinff, 
that ever prim exactness modelled. That dust, or soU, which 
the wear of the day gave to others, and even the neatest peo- 
ple, never approached him ; for he constantly appeared as if 
an invisible glass-case^ or some ethereal substance, shielded 
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him from all that could discompose or disorder his appear- 
ance : and now, at breakfast, he was seated powdered, per- 
fumed, and polished up, to the highest degree of lustre, dis- 
playing his fine teeth and white hands to the greatest advan- 
tage ; and hoping, most fervently, that this young and beauti- 
ful stranger was admiring him ; when, just as Mrs Hargrave 

had completed the sentence * Doctor Sydenham is the 

greatest flirt in the world, Celestina's immense parrot sud- 
denly flew from his perch, and alit upon Mr Bloomer's head ; 
and, with a horrible discordant imitation of laughter, began 
to flap his wings with all his might ; covering the whole tea 
eqnipage, and fliuing the surrounmng air, with clouds of per- 
fumed powder. 

Nothing could exceed the rage of Mr Bloomer, except 
the boisterous mirth of Celestina, whose shouts of laughter 
and hooting, at the universally powdered coxcomb, only in- 
creased Pml's din and exercise. Doctor Hargrave, jumping 
up, seized the parrot, to extricate his friend. But Poll, either 
from obstinacy or liking the sport, set her beak fast in Mr 
Bloomer's hair, and msCintained her ground. Doctor Hargrave 
was compelled to his utmost exertions, to drag Poll from the 
head ; which she would not loosen her hold of, but dragged 
too — a peruke ofl*, and leil the bald-pated beau an absolute 
friar, with only a tonsure round his face. 

Mr Bloomer had not temper to bear such an unexpected 
mortification. He aimed at instant retreat. But treading 
upon one of the puppies, a dreadful yelping succeeded, which 
brought Celestina to its aid, who having taken the wig from 
Poll, now, in a rage, slapped it in Mr Bloomer's face. Doctor 
Hargrave attempted to apologize. But the insulted beau, not 
deigning to hear a word, precipitately retreated from the room ; 
and as soon as possible left the house. 

* You should, Celestina, my love,' said Doctor Hargrave, as, 
with lofty composure, he was returning to his seat, after Mr 
Bloomer haughtily refused to hear his ofiered apology — 
^ You should contnve to make you favorites less annoying, and 
more amenable to command.' 

'Not I, indeed, pa,' replied Miss Hargrave, saucily. ^ And 
those who don't Uke my favorites as they are, need not come 
to the house. As for that old vamped-up-thing, he may go to 
the D — 1, and shake himself.' 

* Hell and furies !' exclaimed Doctor Hargrave, at this mo- 
ment observing one of the puppies busily employed tearing a 
manuscript pampMet — * My exquisitely written French Re- 
Tolation, which I had only completed this very morning.' 
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And DOW, with passion far exceeding Mr Bloomer's, he kicked 
the puppy, with violence, to the other end of the rocmi ; and^ 
with savage rage, shook his daughter hy the arm, and ordesed 
her instantly to quit his presence : — < And he would take 
care,' he vociferated, < to have the necks wrung offherinfenud 
plagues!' 

Miss Hargrave setup a hideous yell of crying ; and peremp- 
torily declared — < She unndd not leave the room.' 

' Sir,' said Charles, timidly, * the manuscript I saw you cor- 
recting before hreakfast, is now lying behind the cushion of 
the sopha, where you left it ; and this the dog has unfortu- 
nately torn,' picking up some of the fragments — < this was a 

sermon I believe Oh ! dear me ! and, I am afiraid, 

upon the Resurrection.' • 

. < Thank Heaven! it was nothing of consequence!' cried 
Doctor Hargrave, running to the sopha. — < Aye, you are ligbtf 
Charles. My treasure is safe. — Really, really I am quite 
allocked, to have appeared in such a pet: bur you can feel for 
me, Sydenham. Authors, you know, have quick feelings ; are 
ever tenderly alive to the fate of the offspring of their inven- 
tion :' and Doctor Hargrave attempted to smUe. 

' Aye,' said Dr Sydenham, * the head of an author, as well 
as of a beau, is his hobby horse : and we must forgive their 
being a little disconcerted, if any foe should attack either the 
head or the offspring with hostilities.' 

Doctor Hargrave, feeling a little too silly to succeed in the 
smile he still aimed at, now called his beUowing daughter to 
him. * Come hither, Celestina, my dear love ! come hither, 
and kiss me. I am sincerely sorry, my mistaking what your 
favorite had torn, should lead me to rebuke you — Come, love, 
kiss and be friends.' 

' Never do you believe that,' replied Miss Hargrave, sullenly. 
* Don't think you shall break my head, and give me a plaster.' 

' Well !' said her father,' I shall not at present contest the 
point with you. I shall wait until your judgment is unbiassed 
by indignation : and then, I know, your reason will lead you 
to my arms.' And now, feeling himself particularly pleaised 
with Charles, for having proved the herald of joyful tidings, 
Doctor jiargrave suddenly addressed Mrs Groodwin. 

' Really, madam, your son is a vastly fine youth. [ was 
much pleased with his conduct yesterday, at table ; — it was 
80 truly gentlemanly. He carved with so much ease and dex- 
terity ; was so unobtrusively polite ; so attentive to the ladies 
near him, without servility or officiousness ; — that I was in&- 
nitely charmed with him : and I am sure his appearance and 
manners are such, he ^nll rapidly make his way in India . . . 
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But pray, Mrs Goodwin, may I ask, at whose table Cbarlea 
learned such a gentlemanly deportment ? * 

* At his father's, sir,' replied Mrs Goodwin with dignity ^ofU 
ened by the natural, sweetness of her disposition. 

At this moment, the door was thrown open; 'Lord Gay- 
thorn,' announced ; and a very tall, genteel-looking, elderly 
man with a countenance of such undaunted boldness, that no 
woman of delicacy could behold him without disgust, entered ; 
darted up to Mrs Hargrave, and, taking her hand with much 
familiarity, expressed his happiness at 'seeing her look so 
lovely.' And now the rector contrived to obtrude upon the 
notice of his loidship; who, the instant he could escape the 
homage of the doctor, whose bows almost sent his mouth to 
kiss the carpet in reverence, turned to observe Mrs Hargrave's 
companions; and, on beholding Julia, started. Our heroine 
started not, but felt nothing like satisfaction, at recognising in 
him one of Fitzroy's companions, who had remained in the 
sociable, and so much distressed her, the preceding evening, 
by his rudely indefatigable gaze. His lordship now hastily 
requested Mrs Hargrave to introduce him to her fair friends r 
and Mrs Hargrave announced Lord Gaythorn and the thiee 
ladies to each other. 

* Mrs Goodwin,' said his lordship, with all the appearance of 
interest he could muster upon the occasion, * I rejoice to see 
you so perfectly recovered from your dreadful alarm. My friend 
Fitzroy, and myself, could talk of nothing since, but your in- 
teresting terror, surrounded by such a savage multitude : and 
had my friend Fitzroy known where he could have the happi-» 
ness of finding you, he would (for he is the most attentive 
man, to the la£es, in the world) have done himself the honor, 
even amidst the bustle of canvassing, of calling to inquire for 
you.' 

Doctor and Mrs Hargrave were now highly disconcerted, 
at finding their guests had been seen, by his lordship, travel- 
ling in a hack chaise, without even the protection of a footman, 
the objects of ridicule and insult, and now, even more than 
they had done the last two days, regretted having given so 
unlucky an invitation to Mrs Goodwin ; which they would by 
no means have done, only long feeling a scruple of conscience 
relative to their neglect of this inestimable relation (to. whom 
they owed such a debt of gratitude,) and thinking this election 
afforded an excellent opportunity of inviting her to Z. when 
the variety of people entertained at every house, would sanc- 
tion a woman of no fashion being at the Rectory ; and the 
ccHostant bustle every gossip would be engaged in, would oc- 
cupy them too much to indulge their cuhosity ; and, above all, 
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Lord and Lady Gajrthorn were in London — they bad resolved 
to remain there during the election ; but upon Fitzroy startmff 
as a candidate, and his lordship belonging to the party whica 
espoused hira, he found himself compelled to be present at Z* 
daring the contest. Lady Gay thorn, too, had been obligfed, 
for the same cause, to return to the Priory, his lordship's seat, 
near Z. the evening before the last ; — the first moment hia 
patron's intended presence at the election was ani^ounced to 
the dismayed rector, when it was too late to put off the visit 
of Mrs Goodwin. 

Lord Gaythorn having made his speech to Mrs Goodwin, 
with a bold stare, and languishing manner addressed some 
high sounding compliments and congratulations to Julia, upon 
* her apparent recovery from her sweetly expressive terror, 
the preceding evening;' which she received with a formal 
bow, of repulsive ceremony. His lordship, then observing 
Celestina sobbing over her still yelping favorite, kindly de« 
manded * What ailed his pretty romp ? ' 

* Only a row with my father,' said she ; * who was such a 
brute as to kick my beautiful darling, for tearing a dab of a 
trumpery sermon.' 

Lord Gaythorn, shocked at this undutiful speech, instantly 
turned to Mrs Hargrave, saying — * I perceive you have not 
changed your daughter's school.' 

* No, my Lord ; nor do I mean it,' Mrs Hargrave replied. 
< I was dissatisfied certainly : but now they have got the first 
dancing master in England. Scamperini teaches there.' 

< And can a mother wish for more .^' said Doctor Sydenham. 

' I am sure, sir, a mother must be difficult to please, wlio 
could,' returned Miss Penrose ; ' for Miss Hargrave has im- 
proved so rapidly, and surprisingly, under his tuition, that she 19 
the wonder of every beholder. She is now our principal dancer ; 
and oif our last public day, all the spectators were in rapturea 
with her : and beside that, she hais learned from him to airange 
her drapery, better than any girl in the school.' 

* What !' exclaimed Lord Gaythorn, * does Signer Scampe-^ 
rini teach the misses to dress, as well as dance F' 

* No, my lord, no ; only the arrangement of the frock — ta 
hold it so, when we walk, as to display the whole contour of 
the figure to the greatest advantage :' replied Miss Penroee, 
consequentially. 

* So, my lord, so ' . . . . cried Celestina, now flattered into 
^ood-humor, and suddenly dashing down her beautiful dar- 
ling < I could show it better, had I a thinner frock on. 

Our governess makes us practise this a great deal..— Bat 
9ome of the girls, who are rickety, don't like it at all^ Aye,. 
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and rf there is an election ball, 111 show you, too, what good 
dancing k. — 111 dash through Parrisot^s hornpipe, like mad. — 
111 make the company stare, I'll wairant me ! ' 

' That, I have no doubt of,' said Doctor Sydenham. 

The rector now, with profound respect, asked his lordship 
some questions relative to the election ; and Lord Gaythom 
told in his replies, * that Fitzroy was a guest at the Priory ; 
that he was dien gone far into the country, to canvass ; and 
had deferred waiting upon Doctor Hargrave nntil evening, of 
whose vote his lordship had assured him.' 

' Does your lordship favor any other of the candidates ? ' 
Doctor Hargrave asked. 

^ No,' returned his lordship ; < I am for Fitzroy alone.' 

^ Does her ladyship ? ' said the rector. 

* Certainly you have not seen my friend Fitzroy, or you 
could not ask that question. — All the ladies are for Fitzroy f 
returned Lord Gaythom. 

*' So must all discerning men too, since he is Lord Gaythom's 
friend,' said Doctor Hargrave, bowing to the ground. * There- 
fore, permit me to say, my lord, that I am for Fitzroy alone.' 

'That is kind,' said Lord Gay thorn, shaking the rector's 
hand. — * And pray. Doctor Sydenham,' he continued, * may I 
ask, who is to have the honor of your vote and interest ? ' 

' I am at present, my lord,' replied Doctor Sydenham, smil- 
ing, * devoted to Miss De Clifford, who must have the good- 
ness to determine for me.' 

* Must I,' said Julia, smiling too, * then if you have, a great, 
many, hundred votes, I wish them all, to be given, for Mr 
fitzroy.' 

* Indeed ! ' said his lordship. — * His knight-errantry to your 
ikir friend, has, I see, won your interest for him.' 

* My knowledge of Mr Fitzroy,' replied Julia, feelingly, 
was of longer time, than his, so kind rescue, of Mrs 'Gooa- 
win's servant. I am of myself, under obligation to him :' and 
her cheeks glowed with, and her eyes spoke, the most animat- 
ed gratitude, while she continued : — * I was once, in so 
|rreat distress — insulted, mortified, derided (by my own sex, 
It was ; who had no shame, to do it) — I nad friend, none 
near me — Oh ! it was to me, a moment, of strong suffering ! 
— but Mr Fitzroy came, and came to my help. Mr Fitzroy, 
was a stranger ; but that for him, was nothing. His heart was 
benevolent I wanted of him aid : and he gave me safe pro- 
tection.' 

*My vote and interest, then, are bis,' said Doctor Sydenham, 
with emphatic feeling. 
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* Happy Fitzroy ! to have such a resistless advocate ; ' mid 
his lordship, looking expressively at Julia, who gravely replied 
— * That man, indeed, is most happy, my lord, whose owli 
merits claim, and secure to him, the so honorable support, of 
such a venerable, and so good friend, as Doctor Syaenham.' 

Lord Gaytfiom now entered pleasingly into general con- 
versation ; and at length, when he arose to t&e leave, he, 
with much politeness and hospitality, invited the whole par^ 
at the Rectory to dinner, next evening at seven o'clock ; — 
an invitation which was most cordially accepted by Doctor 
and Mrs Hargrave. His lordship departed, attended to the 
very outward gate by the obsequious rector. 

The morning was chiefly taken up by a variety of insipid 
visitors to Mrs Hargrave : and at dinner, a large company 
assembled. The dinner was fatiguingly pompous ; yet excel- 
lently good ; but went off heavily, the whole conversation 
turning upon the election. 



CHAPTER VII. 



When the ladies withdrew from the dining-room, they 
all went to walk in the grounds : and Celestina was so im* 
portunate in her entreaties to Miss Penrose and Julia, to ac- 
company her a little way down a lane that joined the grounds, 
to see a beautiful owl the pew-opener was rearing for her, 
that they were at length obliged to acquiesce. Miss Hat- 
grave led them away from the rest of the party, through the 
shrubbery, to a wicket, which she let them out of. Then 
following them, after locking the door, she threw the key into 
a deep stream, which ran at one side of the lane they now 
were in. Bursting into a loud laugh at her exploit, she cried 
out — * Ecod ! I have played you a nice trick ! for we cannot 
get back through the grounds ; that 's a sure thing : — so 
needs must, my dears, when somebody drives : and throuffh 
the whole town you must parade, to get home — and by the 
hustings, where I want to go sadly ; but knew, if I asked yon 
to go with me, you would not, you are both such ntmtm pri- 
•n^rtia, — So now I have tricked you nicely into it.' 
John and Miss Penrose looked on each other in amaze and 
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consternation, to the high delight of Miss Hargrave. They 
saw, that climbing the pales would be as impossible for them, 
as regaining the key, which had instantly sunk into the muddy 
stream. Neither of them knew a step of the way (Miss Pen*- 
rose having arrived only the day before our heroine ;) had no 
protection ; no guide, but Celestina, in whom they had no 
confidence. They were both very nicely dressed for the 
drawing-room, but not for the street. Luckily, Mrs Goodwin 
had thrown round Julia a thin muslin shawl, she had found in 
the hall as they passed through it, which our heroine now 
converted into a veil. She assisted Miss Penrose in making 
the same substitute, of some drapery which hung, merely as 
an ornament, from Miss Penrose's shoulder : and these happy 
contrivances served as a good and graceful covering for them. 
Preceded now by Celestina, who, in spite of every remon- 
strance from her trembling companions, shouted * Fitzroy, for- 
ever !' to every individual she met, our poor dismayed heroine 
and Miss Penrose set forward : — the latter, a pretty, smart, 
showy girl, sufiiciently attractive to be in a most unpleasant 
situation ; and Julia De Cliflford, strikingly lovely and ele- 
gant, but added to the perils of their walk. 

As they entered the town, they were met by numbers, who 
gazed in surprise and admiration upon them, as, arm in arm, 
3iey clung to each other for mutual protection : but their 
boisterous companfon, being universally known, spared them 
from any insult. At length they reached the market-place, 
where they were forced to pass tlie principal inn, every win- 
dow of which was filled with men. And now, Celestina, 
darting from them, made directly to the hustings, where we 
saw old Dick (her own carpenter, who worked for her favor- 
ites) doing something to a door. 

Her dismayed companions now hesitated, to consider what 
they could or ought to do. They had neither of them ever 
been in the market-place before ; and knew not which turning 
would take them to the Rectory. All the shops were shut, 
on account of expected tumults, as evening should draw on : 
and the different public houses were disembogued of their 
pot-valiant heroes: when hearing Celestina say, as she 
sprang forward, * There is old Dick ! ' they concluded this 
man to be known to the Hargraves ; and therefore they has- 
tily determined to ask him to conduct them home. 

By the time they had reached the hustings. Miss Hargrave 
and Dick had entered the booth. Julia and Miss Penrose 
entered too, to seek their hoped-for convoy. They saw him 
hobbling after Celestina, who had now got out upon the hus- 
tings, and was clambering over every impediment she met 
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with. They had the whole length of the gallery to walk, to 
the furtherest extremity of the building, to pursue those they 
Bought. And they were congratulating each other, upon 
there being only themselves in the booth, when they heard 
the sound of fast-approaching footsteps. They were both 
too prudent to look behind : but they quickened th^ir pace, 
with palpitating hearts, and increased terror. Their speed, 
however, was vain. They were overtaken by two dashing, 
gay, young men, extremely inebriated, who each rudely seiz- 
ed a trembling girl ; and, in the moment of surprise and ter- 
ror, separated them. 

Julia's persecutor was infinitely the most inebriated of the 
two. The moment he lost the supporting arm of his friend, 
he seemed ready to fall prostrate at the feet of Julia, who, he 
swore, * was an angel, and that he would have a kiss.' Our 
heroine's indignation, now combined with agonized terror, 
gave her strength to break from him. The moment she 
eluded his grasp, she ran forward ; and reaching the termina- 
tion of the gallery, bounded over the rajl upon the hustings ; 
and was, without hesitation, about to jump off the platform 
into the area (where she now saw Miss Hargrave and her 
limping attendant,) when she was prevented by an encircling 
arm, and an exclamation of — * Dear creature ! desist you 
know not the danger you would brave ! ' 

* Oh, Mr Fitzroy ! what much, distressing situation, you 
have again found for me ! ' said Julia, turning her lovely face 
towards him. But her agitation was so violent, that her artic- 
ulation was scarcely to be heard. 

* Miss De Clifford ! ' exclaimed Fitzroy, in visible surprise ; 
— Miss De Clifford! — How came you ..... why are you 
here, dearest madam ? — why do I find you here, in so unpro- 
tected a situation ? ' 

Julia's little stock of courage had done as much as it could 
do for her ; and now was completely exhausted. Her heart 
throbbed, as if it would break from its boundary. She pant- 
ed for bi'oath. She trembled so, she was scarcely able to 
stand. To speak was impossible : and, from the variation of 
her color, Fitzroy was dreadfully alarmed, fearing she would 
•faint But he kindly soothed her terrors, by assurances *of 
her being now in perfect safety, as he would protect her from 
every insult' At length, the courage of our poor heroine 
rallied a little. She disengaged herself from Fitzroy 's sup- 
port, and leaned against the railing of the scaffolding. 

* Miss De Clifford,' said Fitzroy, looking anxiously at her, 
* will yott not speak to me ? — Will you not tell me, who you 
are with, at Z ? ' 
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* Speak to you ! ' she replied : — * sure I will ; for I have a 

freat dealj of many thanks, to give you : — and — and thoufi^ 
am here, in so greatly awkward situation, I did not, to Z. 
come, with any one improper. T did come, with Mrs Goodwin, 
to make visit, to Doctor Hargrave's.' 

* Doctor Hargrav'e's ! ' exclaimed Fitzroy, his countenance 
pourtraying the most animated pleasure : — * Then,^ then, at 
lasty I shall be aUowed the happiness of seeing you ! ' 

* Oh ! ' said Julia, * you come this evening — Lord Gaythorn 
did say so, at the Rectory, this morning ; and I was very glad ; 
for Iwantied still, to give thanks, for your so great goodness, 
to me, at Delamore-house. — But now I am, again, so fortu- 
nate, as to, be protected of your kindness, let me not forget 
my poor companion, in so awkward distress,' 

* Fear nothing for her,' replied Fitzroy ; * she has got the 
very soul of honor for her champion — my particular friend. 
Lord Francis Loraine ; who, in fact, has now given me the 
happiness of being useful to you. As you passed the Castle 
inn, you attracted his attention. He saw you followed by 
two very inebriated young men \, and he led me after you 
(little thinking whom I was pursuing,) to protect you, should 
you require protection ; — and see, your fair friend approaches, 
with Lord Francis.' 

Miss Penrose now joined our heroine, attended by a very 
elegant-looking young man, whom Julia recognised as the 
same who had, with Fitzroy, leaped from the sociable to Bid- 
dy's rescue, and whom Fitzroy now introduced to her. Julia 
hastened briefly, to account for the awkward situation they 
had been found in, by relating to Lord Francis and Fitzroy 
the ingenious device of Miss Hargrave, to lure them to the 
hustings. The young men were extremely hurt, at the dis- 
tressing situation into which the highly reprehensible conduct 
of Miss Hargrave had thrown two such very young women. 

* We cannot leave Miss Hargrave here,' said Miss Penrose j 
* and to get her home against her inclination would be 
impossible.' 

* Then, let us not attempt it,' replied Lord Francis ; * but 
leave the young torment to her own inventions.' 

* We certainly will not delay a moment, upon her account,' 
said Fitzroy. 

* Though not, for her, account,' said Julia, * yet the effort 
weshould make. We, who are the guest, to Doctor and 

Mrs Hargrave, surely ought not to leave their child, ex- 
posed for so great danger, and insults, very much.' 

* I wish,' replied Fitzroy, smiling, * you were not so very 
good, Miss De Clifford ; for I own it is with reluctance I 
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shall make any effort for this ahominable girl's security : but, 
as it is your wish, I ' 

At tlus moment they beheld Celestina catch old Dick by 
the arm, and hurry out of the area with him into the street. 

*Nay,' exclaimed Julia, *I do give her up: — as success- 
fully might we make pursuit for an ignis-fatuus.' 

Lord Francis now conducted Miss Penrose, and Fitzroy 
Julia, to the Rectory-gate ; where they bade them adieu, for 
a short period, being to go in form, in the course of the even- 
ing, to be introduced, by Lord Gaythom, to Doctor Har- 
grave. 

Julia hastened to communicate her distressing adventure 
to Mrs Goodwin, who felt very much hurt at her niece's con- 
duct. Fearing lest our heroine's feet had been wet in the 
expedition, she per&uaded her to go to her chamber, to pre- 
vent any evil consequence by necessary precaution. When 
she got her there, knowing that Mr Fitzroy was expected at 
the Rectory in the course of the evening (but without telling 
her this, as a reason,] recommended her to dress her head 
again, as the shawl had terribly disordered her hair. When 
Julia complied, and was ready to attend her down, Mrs Good- 
win looked on her with approving delight, and many a san- 
guine expectation. 

About nine o'clock. Lords Gaythom and Francis Loraine, 
Mr Fitzroy, and four other electioneering friends, arrived at the 
Rectory ; and afler the form of introduction to Doctor and 
Mrs Hargrave, Lord Gaythom led Fitzroy to Julia (who was 
seated between Doctor Sydenham and Charles Goodwin,) 
and told him, * to that lady's resistless powers for convass- 
ing, he owed the vote and interests of Doctor Sydenham.' 

The eyes of Fitzroy now sparkled with additional lustre. 
— • • 1 wished, most anxiously,' said he, * for the vote and in- 
terest of Doctor Sydenham ; because I considered them as 
amongst the highest honors I could receive. But coming 
from such a source, increases their value above all esti- 
matinn.' 

*Mr Fitzroy,' said Doctor Sydenham *I had predetermin- 
ed not to give my vote at all upon this occasion. But one 
little anecdote, told by artjess Innocence, was conviction to 
me^ that I could not bestow my vote more honorably for my- 
self, more beneficially for my country, than by given it 
to you^' * 

Fitzroy bowed gracefUlly, to this excellent old man ; while 
his eyes, beamhig with gratitude and satisfaction, were rivet- 
ed upon the blushing Julia ; and he would have given the 
world to have heard her tell that anecdote, which had thua 
gained for him a partisan of so much importance. 
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Charles Goodwin had modestly arisen from his seat, upon 
the approach of Lord Gaythorn ; and was now beckoned 
away by his attentive mother. Instantly Fitzroy took the va- 
cant chair ; and joined in conversation with our heroine and 
Doctor Sydenham ; until, at length Lord Francis Loraine ap- 
proached, and took an opportunity of saying softly to Fitzroy, 
but still loud enough for Julia to hear — 

* You are a dreadful dunce at electioneering, Horatio ! — 
Your attention should not thus be devoted to one object, how- 
ever fascinating.' Fitzroy colored highly ; and, though smil- 
ing, arose with reluctance, addressed every one most gra- 
ciously by turns ; and paid his attentions indiscriminately for 
the remainder of the evening. 

But Doctor Hargrave, a man of the world, and of acute 
observation, had seen e nough, in the short attention paid by 
Fitzroy to Julia, that indicated more than a common interest. 
He saw Lord Francis Loraine take the place of his friend, and 
pay her every respect. He also beheld Lord Gaythorn's un- 
disguised admiration of her ; and heard his enthusiastic enco- 
miums upon her beauty and elegance of manners ; — from all 
"which he took a lesson to adapt his own demeanor by. His 
frigid conduct to our heroine thawed at once : and he became 
her zealous panegyrist, and most devoted and obsequious very 
humble servant. 

,By half past ten, all the visitors, except the inmates of the 
Rectory, had taken their departure. About twelve, all sep- 
arated for the night, when Julia took care to secure her cham- 
ber from the incursions of Miss Hargiave. Though Julia had 
encountered no bodily fatigue that day, her spirits had gone 
through great exertion : and she was glad to get to bed, 
where she made the most use of her time, by sleeping unin- 
tejTuptedly until her usual hour for waking in the morning. 
She arose cheerful and well ; and, according to an appoint- 
ment of the preceding night, took a most delightful walk, 
of three miles, before breakfast, with Doctor Sydenham and 
her great friend and favorite Charles Goodwin. She found 
the doctor so entertaining, cheerful, and instructive a com- 
panion, that the walk seemed as nothing of fatigue to her. 
With reluctance she returned to the Rectory, when Dr Har- 
grave failed not to admire the beautiful addition Mia^ De 
Clifford had made to the roses of her cheeks, by her morning's 
ramble. 

The gentlemen hastily despatched their breakfast, that 
they might attend their favorite candidate to the hustings. 
Celestina chose to be of their party. 

At one o'clock, Dr Hargrave's coach was announced. The 
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And DOW, with passion far exceeding Mr Bloomer's, he kicked 
the puppy, with violence, to the other end of the room ; and^ 
with savage rage, shook his daughter by the arm, and ordesed 
ber instantly to quit his presence : — ' And he would tak& 
care,' he vociferated, < to have the necks wrung offherinferaal 
plagues!' 

Miss Hargrave set up a hideous yell of crying ; and peremp* 
tonly declared — * She toovld not leave the room.' 

' Sir,' said Charles, timidly, * the manuscript I saw you cor- 
recting before breakfast, is now lying behind the cushion of 
the sopha, where you left it ; and this the dog has unfortu- 
nately torn,' picking up some of the fragments — * this was a 

sermon I believe Oh ! dear me ! and, I am afiraidy 

upon the Resurrection.' • 

. * Thank Heaven! it was nothing of consequence!' cried 
Doctor Hargrave, running to the sopha. — * Aye, you are right» 
Charles. My treasure is safe. — Really, really I am quite 
shocked, to have appeared in such a pet : bur you can feel for 
me, Sydenham. Authors, you know, have quick feelings ; are 
ever tenderly alive to the fate of the offspring of their inven- 
tion :' and Doctor Hargrave attempted to smfle. 

' Aye,' said Dr Sydenham, * the head of an author, as well 
as of a beau, is his hobby horse : and we must forgive their 
being a little disconcerted, if any foe should attack either the 
head or the offspring with hostilities.' 

Doctor Hargrave, feeling a little too silly to succeed in the 
smile he still aimed at, now called his beUowing daughter to 
him. * Come hither, Celestina, my dear love ! come hither, 
and kiss me. I am sincerely sorry, my mistaking what your 
favorite had torn, should lead me to rebuke you — Come, love, 
kiss and be friends.' 

' Never do you believe that,' replied Miss Hargrave, sullenly. 
* Don't think you shall break my head, and give me a plaster.' 

' Well !' said her father,^ I shall not at present contest the 
point with you. I shall wait until your judgment is unbiassed 
by indignation : and then, I know, your reason will lead yon 
to my arms.' And now, feeling himself particularly pleased 
with Charles, for having proved the herald of joyful tidings. 
Doctor JSargrave suddenly addressed Mrs Goodwin. 

< Really, madam, your son is a vastly fine youth. [ was 
much pleased with his conduct yesterday, at table ; •— it was 
so truly gentlemanly. He carved with so much ease and dex- 
terity ; was so unobtrusively polite ; so attentive to the ladies 
near him, without servility or officiousness ; — that I was infir 
nitely charmed with him : and I am sure his appearance and 
manners are such, he will rapidly make his way m India . . . 
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But pray, Mrs Goodwin, may I ask, at whose table Charles 
learned such a gentlemanly aeportment ? ' 

^ At his father's, sir,' replied Mrs Goodwin with dignity ^ft- 
ened by the natural, sweetness of her disposition. 

At this moment, the door was thrown open ; 'Lord Gay- 
thorn,' announced ; and a very tall, genteel-looking, elderly 
man with a countenance of such undaunted boldness, that no 
woman of delicacy could behold him without disgust, entered ; 
darted up to Mrs Hargrave, and, taking her hand with much 
familiarity, expressed his happiness at 'seeing her look so 
lovely.' And now the rector contrived to obtrude upon the 
notice of his loidship ; who, the instant he could escape the 
homage of the doctor, whose bows almost sent his mouth to 
kiss the carpet in reverence, turned to observe Mrs Hargrave's 
companions ; and, on beholding Julia, started. Our heroine 
started not, but felt nothing like satisfaction, at recognising in 
him one of Fitzroy's companions, who had remained in the 
sociable, and so much distressed her, the preceding evening, 
by his rudely indefatigable gaze. His lordship now hastily 
requested Mrs Hargrave to introduce him to her fair friends : 
and Mrs Hargrave announced Lord Gaytbom and the thiee 
ladies to each other. 

' Mrs Goodwin,' said bis lordship, with all the appearance of 
interest he could muster upon the occasion, * I rejoice to see 
you so perfectly recovered from your dreadful alarm. My friend 
Fitzroy, and myself, could talk of nothing since, but your in- 
teresting terror, surrounded by such a savage multitude : and 
had my friend Fitzroy known where he could have the happi- 
ness of finding you, he would (for he is the most attentive 
man, to the ladies, in the world) have done himself the honor, 
even amidst the bustle of canvassing, of calling to inquire for 
you.' 

Doctor and Mrs Hargrave were now highly disconcerted, 
at finding their guests had been seen, by his lordship, travel- 
ling in a hack chaise, without even the protection of a footman, 
the objects of ridicule and insult, and now, even more than 
they had done the last two days, regretted having given so 
milucky an invitation to Mrs Goodwin ; which they would by 
no means have done, only long feeling a scruple of conscience 
relative to their neglect of this inestimable relation (to whom 
they owed such a debt of gratitude,) and thinking this election 
afforded an excellent opportunity of inviting her to Z. when 
the variety of people entertained at every house, would sanc- 
tion a woman of no fashion being at the Rectory ; and the 
.constant bustle every gossip would be engaged in, would oc- 
cupy them too much to indulge their curiosity ; and, above alli 
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Lord and Lady Gaythorn were in London — they had resolved 
to remain there during the election ; but upon Fitzroy startmf 
as a candidate, and his lordship belonging to the party which 
espoused hira, he found himself compelled to be present at 2L 
daring the contest Lady Gaythorn, too, had been obliged, 
for the same cause, to return to the Priory, his lordship's Beat, 
near Z. the evening before the last ; — tie first moment his 
patron's intended presence at the election was announced to 
the dismayed rector, when it was too late to put off the visit 
of Mrs Goodwin. 

Lord Gaythorn having made his speech to Mrs Goodwin, 
with a bold stare, and languishing manner addressed some 
high sounding compliments and congratulations to Julia, upon 
* her apparent recovery from her sweetly expressive terror, 
the preceding evening;' which she received with a formal 
bow, of repulsive ceremony. His lordship, then observing^ 
Celestina sobbing over her still yelping favorite, kindly de- 
manded * What ailed his pretty romp ? ' 

* Only a row with my father,' said she ; * who was such a 
brute as to kick my beautiful darling, for tearing a dab of a 
trumpery sermon.' 

Lord Gaythorn, shocked at this undutiful speech, instantly 
turned to Mrs Hargrave, saying — * I perceive you have not 
changed your daughter's school,' 

' No, my Lord ; nor do I mean it,' Mrs Hargrave replied. 
' I was dissatisfied certainly : but now they have got the first 
dancing master in England. Scamperini teaches there.' 

* And can a mother wish for more ?' said Doctor Sydenham. 
' I am sure, sir, a mother must be difficult to please, who 

could,' returned Miss Penrose ; * for Miss Hargrave has im- 
proved so rapidly, and surprisingly, under his tuition, that she it 
the wonder of every beholder. She is now our principal dancer ; 
and oiT our last public day, all the spectators were in rapturea 
with her : and beside that, she has learned firom him to airange 
her drapery, better than any girl in the school.' 

* What !' exclaimed Lord Gaythorn, * does Signer Scampe-^ 
rini teach the misses to dress, as well as dance F' 

* No, my lord, no ; only the arrangement of the firoek — to. 
hold it so, when we walk, as to display the whole contour of 
the figure to the greatest advantage :' replied Miss Penrose, 
consequentially. 

'So, my lord, so ' . . . . cried Celestina, now flattered into 
^ood-humor, and suddenly dashing down her beautiful dar- 
ling < I could show it better, had I a thinner frock on. 

Our governess makes us practise this a great deal.. — But 
some of the girls, who aro rickety, don't like it at alii. Aye,. 
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and if there is an election ball, 111 show you, too, what good 
dancing ia, — 111 dash through Parrisot's hornpipe, like mad. — 
111 make the company stare, I'll wan'ant me ! ' 

' That, I have no doubt of,' said Doctor Sydenham. 

The rector now, with profound respect, asked his lordship 
some questions relative to the election ; and Liord Gaythom 
told in his replies, * that Fitzroy was a guest at the Priory ; 
that he was then gone far into the country, to canvass ; and 
had deferred waiting upon Doctor Hargrave until evening, of 
whose vote his lordship had assured him.' 

' Does your lordship favor any other of the candidates ? ' 
Doctor Hargrave asked. 

^ No,' returned his lordship ; 'I am for Fitzroy alone.' 

* Does her ladyship ? ' said the rector. 

* Certainly you have not seen my friend Fitzroy, or you 
could not ask that question. — All the ladies are for Fitzroy ;' 
returned Lord Gaythom. 

* So must all discerning men too, since he is Lord Gaythom's 
friend,' said Doctor Hargrave, bowing to the ground. * There- 
fore, permit me to say, my lord, that I am for Fitzroy alone.' 

*That is kind,' said Lord Gaythom, shaking the rector's 
hand. — * And pray, Doctor Sydenham,' he continued, * may I 
ask, who is to have the honor of your vote and interest ? ' 

' I am at present, my lord,' replied Doctor Sydenham, smil- 
ing, ^ devoted to Miss De Clifford, who must have the good- 
ness to determine for me.' 

* Must I,' said Julia, smiling too, * then if you have, a great, 
many, hundred votes, I wish them all, to be given, for Mr 
f%zroy.' 

* Indeed ! ' said his lordship. — * His knight-errantry to year 
fhir friend, has, I see, won your interest for him.' 

* My knowledge of Mr Fitzroy,' replied Julia, feelingly, 
was of longer time, than his, so kind rescue, of Mrs 'Good- 
win's servant. I am of myself, under obligation to him :' and 
her cheeks glowed with, and her eyes spoke, the most animat- 
ed gratitude, while she continued : — * I was once, in so 
great distress — insulted, mortified, derided f by my own sex, 
It was ; who had no shame, to do it) — I nad friend, none 
near me — Oh ! it was to me, a moment, of strong suffering ! 
— but Mr Fitzroy came, and came to my help. Mr Fitzroy, 
was a stranger ; but that for him, was nothing. His heart was 
benevolent. I wanted of him aid : and he gave me safe pro- 
tection.' 

*Hy vote and interest, then, are his,' said Doctor Sydenham, 
with emphatic feeling. 
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* Happy Pitzroy ! to have such a resistless advocate ; ' raid 
his lordship, looking expressively at Julia, who gravely replied 
— * That man, indeed, is most happy, my lord, whose own 
merits claim, and secure to him, the so honorable support, of 
8uch a venerable, and so good friend, as Doctor Syaenluun.' 

Lord Gaytfiom now entered pleasingly into general coit- 
versation ; and at length, when he arose to take leave, he, 
with much politeness and hospitality, invited the whole party 
at the Rectory to dinner, next evening at seven o'clock ; — 
an invitation which was most cordially accepted by Doctor 
and Mrs Hargrave. His lordship departed, attended to the 
very outward gate by the obsequious rector. 

The morning was chiefly taken up by a variety of insipid 
visitors to Mrs Hargrave : and at dinner, a large company 
assembled. The dinner was fatiguingly pompous ; yet excel- 
lently good ; but went oflf heavily, the whole, conversation 
turning upon the election. 



CHAPTER VII. 



When the ladies withdrew from the dining-room, they 
all went to walk in the grounds : and Celestina was so iin* 
portunate in her entreaties to Miss Penrose and Julia, to ac- 
company her a little way down a lane that joined the grounds, 
to see a beautiful owl the pew-opener was rearing for her, 
that they were at length obliged to acquiesce. Miss Hat- 
grave led them away fiom the rest of the party, through the 
shrubbery, to a wicket, which she let them out of. Then 
following them, after locking the door, she threw the key into 
a deep stream, which ran at one side of the lane they now 
were in. Bursting into a loud laugh at her exploit, she cried 
out — * Ecod ! 1 have played you a nice trick ! for we cannot 
get back through the grounds ; that 's a sure thing : — ao 
needs must, my dears, when somebody drives : and throuffh 
the whole town you must parade, to get home — and by the 
hustings, where I want to go sadly ; but knew, if I asked yon 
to go with me, you would not, you are both such nimini pru 
♦»mi«. — So now 1 have tricked you nicely into it.' 
John and Miss Penrose looked on each other in amaze and 
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consternation, to the high delight of Miss Hargrave. They 
saw, that climbing the pales would be as impossible for them, 
as regaining the key, which had instantly sunk into the muddy 
stream. Neither of them knew a step of the way (Miss Pen*- 
rose having arrived only the day before our heroine ;) had no 
protection ; no guide, but Celestina, in whom they had no 
confidence. They were both very nicely dressed for the 
drawing-room, but not for the street. Luckily, Mrs Goodwin 
had thrown round Julia a thin muslin shawl, she had found in 
the hall as they passed through it, which our heroine now 
converted into a veil. She assisted Miss Penrose in making 
the same substitute, of some drapery which hung, merely as 
an ornament, from Miss Penrose's shoulder : and these happy 
contrivances served as a good and graceful covering for them. 
Preceded now by Celestina, who, in spite of every remon- 
strance from her trembling companions, shouted * Fitzroy, for- 
ever !' to every individual she met, our poor dismayed heroine 
and Miss Penrose set forward: — the latter, a pretty, smart, 
showy girl, sufiiciently attractive to be in a most unpleasant 
situation ; and Julia De Clifford, strikingly lovely and ele- 
gant, but added to the perils of their walk. 

As they entered the town, they were met by numbers, who 
gazed in surprise and admiration upon them, as, arm in arm, 
they clung to each other for mutual protection : but their 
boisterous companfon, being universally known, spared them 
from any insult. At length they reached the market-place, 
where they were forced to pass the principal inn, every win- 
dow of which was filled with men. And now, Celestina, 
darting from them, made directly to the hustings, where we 
saw old Dick (her own carpenter, who worked for her favor- 
ites) doing something to a door. 

Iier dismayed companions now hesitated, to consider what 
they could or ought to do. They had neither of them ever 
be^a in the market-place before ; and knew not which turning 
would take them to the Rectory. All the shops were shut, 
on account of expected tumults, as evening should draw on : 
and the different public houses were disembogued of their 
pot-valiant heroes: when hearing Celestina say, as she 
sprang forward, * There is old Dick ! ' they concluded this 
man to be known to the Hargraves ; and therefore they has- 
tily determined to ask him to conduct them home. 

fiy the time they had reached the hustings. Miss Hargrave 
and Dick had entered the booth. Julia and Miss Penrose 
entered too, to seek their hoped-for convoy. They saw him 
hobbling after Celestina, who had now got out upon the hus- 
tings, and was clambering over every impediment she met 
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with. They had the whole length of the gaflery to walk, to 
the furtherest extremity of the building, to pursue those they 
sought. And they were congratulating each other, upon 
there being only themselves in the booth, when they heard 
the sound of fast-approaching footsteps. They were both 
too prudent to look behind : but they quickened thMr pace, 
with palpitating hearts, and increased terror. Their speed, 
however, was vain. They were overtaken by two dashing, 
gay, young men, extremely inebriated, who each rudely seiz- 
ed a trembling girl ; and, in the moment of surprise and ter- 
ror, separated them. 

Julia's persecutor was infinitely the most inebriated of the 
two. The moment he lost the supporting arm of his friend, 
he seemed ready to fall prostrate at the feet of Julia, who, he 
swore, * was an angel, and that he would have a kiss.' Our 
heroine's indignation, now combined with agonized terror, 
gave her strength to break from him. The moment she 
eluded his grasp, she ran forward ; and reaching the termina- 
tion of the gallery, bounded over the rajl upon the hustings ; 
and was, without hesitation, about to jump off the platform 
into the area (where she now saw Miss Hargrave and her 
limping attendant,) when she was prevented by an encircling 
arm, and an exclamation of — *Dear creature! desist you 
know not the danger you would brave ! ' 

* Oh, Mr Fitzroy ! what much, distressing situation, you 
have again found for me ! ' said Julia, turning her lovely face 
towards him. But her agitation was so violent, that her artic- 
ulation was scarcely to be heard. 

* Miss De Clifford ! ' exclaimed Fitzroy, in visible surprise ; 
— Miss De Clifford ! — How came you ..... why are you 
here, dearest madam? — why do I find you here, in so unpro- 
tected a situation ? ' 

Julia's little stock of courage had done as mnch as it could 
do for her ; and now was completely exhausted. Her heart 
throbbed, as if it would break from its boundary. She pant- 
ed for breath. She trembled so, she was scarcely able to 
stand. To speak was impossible : and, from the variation of 
her color, Fitzroy was dreadfully alarmed, fearing she would 
•faint But he kindly soothed her terrors, by assurances *of 
her being now in perfect safety, as he would protect her from 
every insult' At length, the courage of our poor heroine 
rallied a little. She disengaged herself from Fitzroy's sup- 
port, and leaned against the railing of the scaffolding. 

* Miss De Clifford,' said Fitzroy, looking anxiously at her, 
* will y ott not speak to me ? — Will you not tell me, who you 
are with, at Z ? ' 
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* Speak to you ! ' she replied : — * sure I will ; for I have a 

freatdeal^ of many thanks, to give you : — and — and thoufi^i 
am here, in so greatly awkward situation, I did not, to Z. 
come, with any one improper. T did come, with Mrs Goodwin, 
to make visit, to Doctor Hargrave's.' 

* Doctor Hargrave's !' exclaimed Fitzroy, his countenance 
pourtraying the most animated pleasure : — * Then, then, at 
last, I shall he allowed the happiness of seeing you ! ' 

* Oh ! ' said Julia, * you come this evening — Lord Gaythorn 
did say so, at the Rectory, this morning ; and I was very glad ; 
for I wanted still, to give thanks, for your so great goodness, 
to me, at Delamore-house, — But now I am, again, so fortu- 
nate, as to.be protected of your kindness, let me not forget 
my poor companion, in so awkward distress^' 

* Fear nothing for her,' replied Fitzroy ; * she has got the 
very soul of honor for her champion — my particular friend. 
Lord Francis Loraine ; who, in fact, has now given me the 
happiness of being useful to you. As you passed the Castle 
inn, you attracted his attention. He saw you followed by 
two very inebriated young men \, and he led me after you 
(little thinking whom I was pursuing,) to protect you, should 
you require protection ; — and see, your fair friend approaches, 
with Lord Francis.' 

Miss Penrose now joined our heroine, attended by a very 
elegant-looking young man, whom Julia recognised as the 
same who had, with Fitzroy, leaped from the sociable to Bid- 
dy's rescue, and whom Fitzroy now introduced to her. Julia 
hastened briefly, to account for the awkward situation they 
had been found in, by relating to Lord Francis and Fitzroy 
the ingenious device of Miss Hargrave, to lure them to the 
hustings. The young men were extremely hurt, at the dis- 
tressing situation into which the highly reprehensible conduct 
of Miss Hargrave had thrown two such very young women. 

* We cannot leave Miss Hargrave here,' said Miss Penrose j 
* and to get her home against her inclination would be 
impossible.' 

* Then, let us not attempt it,' replied Lord Francis ;* but 
leave the young torment to her own inventions.' 

* We certainly will not delay a moment, upon her account,' 
said Fitzroy. 

* Though not, for her, account,' said Julia, * yet the effort 
weshould make. We, who are the guest, to Doctor and 

Mrs Hargrave, surely ought not to leave their child, ex- 
posed for so great danger, and insults, very much.' 

* I wish,' replied Fitzroy, smiling, * you were not so very 
good, Miss De Clifford ; for I own it is with reluctance I 
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shall make any effort for this abominable girl's security : but, 
as it is your wish, I ' 

At this moment they beheld Celestina catch old Dick by 
the arm, and hurry out of the area with him into the street. 

* Nay,' exclaimed Julia, * I do give her up : — as success- 
fully might we make pursuit for an ignis-fatuus.' 

Lord Francis now conducted Miss Penrose, and Fitzroy 
Julia, to the Rectory-gate ; where they bade them adieu, for 
a short period, being to go in form, in the course of the even- 
ing, to be introduced, by Lord Gaythorn, to Doctor Har- 
grave. 

Julia hastened to communicate her distressing adventure 
to Mrs Goodwin, who felt very much hurt at her niece's con- 
duct.. Fearing lest our heroine's feet had been wet in the 
expedition, she per&uaded her to go to her chamber, to pre- 
vent any evil consequence by necessary precaution. When 
she got her there, knowing that Mr Fitzroy was expected at 
the Rectory in the course of the evening (but without telling 
her this, as a reason,) recommended her to dress her head 
again, as the shawl had terribly disordered her hair. When 
Julia complied, and was ready to attend her down, Mrs Good- 
win looked on her with approving delight, and many a san- 
guine expectation. 

About nine o'clock. Lords Gaythorn and Francis Loraine, 
Mr Fitzroy, and four other electioneering friends, arrived at the 
Rectory ; and after the form of introduction to Doctor and 
Mrs Hargrave, Lord Gaythorn led Fitzroy to Julia (who was 
seated between Doctor Sydenham and Charles Goodwin,) 
and told him, * to that lady's resistless powers for convass- 
ing, he owed the vote and interests of Doctor Sydenham.' 

The eyes of Fitzroy now sparkled with additional lustre. 
— .• • 1 wished, most anxiously,' said he, * for the vote and in- 
terest of Doctor Sydenham ; because I considered them as 
amongst the highest honors I could receive. But coming 
from such a source, increases their value above all esti- 
matinn.' 

*Mr Fitzroy,' said Doctor Sydenham *I had predetermin- 
ed not to give my vote at all upon this occasion. But one 
little anecdote, told by artjess Innocence, was conviction to 
me^ that I could not bestow my vote more honorably for my- 
self, more beneficially for my country, than by given it 
to youj * 

Fitzroy bowed gracefUlly, to this excellent old man ; while 
his eyes, beamhig with gratitude and satisfaction, were rivet- 
ed upon the blushing Julia ; and he would have given the 
world to have heard her teU that anecdote, which had thus 
gained for him a partisan of so much importance. 
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Charles Goodwin had modestly arisen from his seat, upon 
the approach of Lord Gaythorn ; and was now beckoned 
away by his attentive mother. Instantly Pitzroy took the va- 
cant chair ; and joined in conversation with our heroine and 
Doctor Sydenham ; until, at length Lord Francis Loraine ap- 
proached, and took an opportunity of saying softly to Fitzroy, 
but still loud enough for Julia to hear — 

* You are a dreadful dunce at electioneering, Horatio ! — 
Your attention should not thus be devoted to one object, how- 
ever fascinating.' Fitzroy colored highly ; and, though smil- 
ing, arose with reluctance, addressed every one most gra- 
ciously by turns ; and paid his attentions indiscriminately for 
the remainder of the evening. 

But Doctor Hargrave, a man of the world, and of acute 
observation, had seen enough, in the short attention paid by 
Fitzroy to Julia, that indicated more than a common interest. 
He saw Lord Francis Loraine take the place of his friend, and 
pay her every respect. He also beheld Lord Gaythorn's un- 
disguised admiration of her ; and heard his enthusiastic enco- 
miums upon her beauty aiid elegance of manners ; — from all 
which he took a lesson to adapt his own demeanor by. His 
frigid conduct to our heroine thawed at once : and he became 
her zealous panegyrist, and most devoted and obsequious very 
humble servant. 

,By half past ten, all the visitors, except the inmates of the 
Rectory, had taken their departure. About twelve, all sep- 
arated for the night, when Julia took care to secure her cham- 
ber from the incursions of Miss Hargiave. Though Julia had 
encountered no bodily fatigue that day, her spirits had gone 
through great exertion : and she was glad to get to bed, 
where she made the most use of her time, by sleeping unin- 
terruptedly until her usual hour for waking in the morning. 
She drose cheerful and well ; and, according to an appoint- 
ment of the preceding night, took a most delightful walk, 
of three miles, before breakfast, with Doctor Sydenham and 
her great friend and favorite Charles Goodwin. She found 
the doctor so entertaining, cheerful, and instructive a com- 
panion, that the walk seemed as nothing of fatigue to her. 
With reluctance she returned to the Rectory, when Dr Har- 
g-rave failed not to admire the beautiful addition Mis^ De 
Clifford had made to the roses of her cheeks, by her morning's 
ramble. 

The gentlemen hastily despatched their breakfast, that 
they might attend their favorite candidate to the hustings. 
Celestina chose to be of their party. 

At one o'clock, Dr Hargrave's coach was announced. The 
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four ladies set out in it to the Priory, for Mrs Hargrave to paj 
her compliments to Lady Gay thorn^ 

* Does her ladyship never call upon you, Matilda ? * asked 
Mrs Goodwin. 

« Frequently.' 

' I wonder, then, she has not called upon your female 
guests, knowing my lord has invited them to dinner at the 
Priory : or, at least, seconded his invitation.' 

* La, Harriet! she never tliinks of such forms. She is a 
charming creature ; hut very odd. Strangers sometimes think 
her rude, and ill-bred. But people who know her, don't mind 
her, as it is her way.' 

* To be rude ! ' said Mrs Goodwin, smiling. * Well, were f 
a resident here, I would not go^ to the Priory upon Lord Gay- 
thorn's invitation solely. But as Miss De Clifford and myself 
are only birds of passage, it matters not : and we will have as 
much amusement as we can.' 

' Were Lady Gay thorn's singularities solely comprised 
in her inattention to the forms of good-breeding ? ' Julia in- 
quired. 

* No, no,' replied Mrs Hargrave. * She is eccentric in 
everything she says and does. She is very beautiful ; and on- 
ly four-and-twenty. She is my lord's second wife ; and cares 
as little for him, as he now does for her ; though he married 
her for love, two years ago. She was an honorable, witliout 
'fortune. She is a sweet creature: although she seems to 

have no ideas about even the common forms of society. But 
she is very amiable ; and, when in a gay. humor, she is as lively 
and wild as Celestina.' 

* That must be very delightful, indeed,' said Mrs Goodwin. 

They now arrived at the Priory. Mrs Hargrave was admit- 
ted ; and tlie rest of the party remained in the carriage. Mrs 
Hargrave's visit was pretty long ; and wearied the patience 
of the ladies in waiting. But her ladyship was in high spirits, 
* and so agreeable, and so droll ! ' Mrs Hargrave re-entered 
her carriage quite exhausted by laughter. 

They now proceeded to pay several visits in the neighbor- 
hood ; but were not admitted anywhere, as the ladies were 
all gone to the hustings. 

' How vulgar the people all are ! ' cried Mrs Hargrave, * to 
run in such a wonderful hurry, to see the raree-show the first 
day ! We shall all go tomorrow ; as it will then be style ; for 
liudy Gaythorn goes tomorrow.' 

At length they completed their morning visits, and airing ; 
returned home ; got something to eat, to enable tliem to wait 
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for the eyening's dinner ; and, in due time, they all retired to 
dress. — At the toilet of our heroine, Mrs Goodwin failed not 
to preside, lest Biddy O'Connor should not succeed in her de- 
partment, and that one of the beautiful new muslin dresses 
should not be put on to every advantage. At length Julia's 
toilet was finished : and Mrs Goodwin thought, in her own 
mind, that Fitzroy must this day be completely vanquished. 



CHAPTER VIII 



The pure country air, the exercise she had taken, the con- 
stant amusement and change of scene, by withdrawing her 
thoughts from gloomy retrospections, with two nights of tran- 
quil undisturbed repose, had all combined to improve our 
heroine's looks in an astonishingly visible degree. Most strik- 
ingly elegant and lovely she entered the drawing-room, at 
the rriory, where numerous guests were already assembled ; 
— for Mrs Hargnve thought it stylish, always to be last ; 
but upon this day the seemed to have lost her charter ; for, 
late as she came, a number of the company arrived after her 
party ; nor was Lord Gay thorn himself in the room. 

Fitzroy was standing near the door telling the high-sheriff, 
and Mr Smith (one of his brother-candidates), something of 
consequence, as the Rectory party entered ; when suddenly 
he lost the thread of his discourse. He hesitated ; he stam- 
mered. The sherifflistened attentively. Mr Smith (who was 
little longer than a fashionable fan) raised himself on tip-toe, 
to peer in his face, to see if he was taken ill. He beheld the 
eyes of Fitzroy fascinated hy, and with his whole thoughts 
fixed upon, the beautiful Julia De Clifford, as she moved to 
her seat, about half way up the room, where Mrs Hargravc 
placed herself and her party. 

* Well, sir,' said the sheriff, ' I am all attention.' 

* So is Mr Fitzroy,' said Mr Smith, archly. 

This remark brought Fitzroy to himself: and he gravely 
went on with the subject he was before engaged in. 

* Matilda ! ' said Mrs Goodwin, ' are we not to be presented 
to the lady of the mansion ? ' 

* No,' replied Mrs Hargravc ; * it is not the way of the house. 
She knows not half tlie company here ; nor desires to know 
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them. She only notices her guests as she is in the humor: 
and her guests are not to notice her. At present, I see, she 
is dozing.' 

Mrs Goodwin and Julia noW l6ol(od to the upper end of the 
room ; and saw, leaning hack on a sophs^ . i^ith her feet upon 
a Turkish cushion, a yery heautiful young wotnan (extremely 
pale), carelessly dressed, with her eyes closed, and a book ly- 
ing open on hejr lap. 

' Is this the new school?' said Mrs Good vein ? * If it be, I 
have lived long enough out of the world to be amazed at it.' 

< Not absolutely,' returned her sister. * But easfe, without 
ceremony, is the present mode.' 

* Upon that, sedio^ there are, very certainly, both,' said Julia, 
smiling. 

It was very easy to distinguish the strangers, in this assem- 
blage, from those who were acquainted with the way of the 
hoiise. The former sat wonder-struck, formal, and uncomfort- 
able; while the latter formed themselves in unconcerned 
groups, and chatted away, with as much easy freedom as if 
collected before dinner in the public rooms at Buxton, Mat- 
lock, or any similar place, where each guest was to pay for 
his dinner. 

< Does not Lady Gaythorn look beautiful asleep ? ' said Mrs 
Hargrave. 

* Yes,' replied Julia. ' But I should admire hw, greatly 
m ore, if she was awake.' 

Just at this moment, the sleeping^ beauty opened her eyes ; 
and the first object they encountered was Julia. Her ladyship 
started from her recumbent posture ; and, with a gracious 
smile, beckoned our heroine, who instantly arose, and with a 
timid grace, peculiar to herself, approached Lady Gaythorn. 
Fitzroy's discourse with the sheriff again became confused 
and broken. 

* Take that seat,' said Lady Gaythorn, pointing to a chair 
which was lying in an oblique direction before the sopha ; 
'and do tell me who you came with here ? ' 

' I did come, with Mrs Hargrave, madam ; at whose house 
I stay ;' replied Julia, in much astonishment at the cool ease, 
andsupineness of her ladyship's manner ? 

* Do tell me, how you came to be at her house ? ' 
' With Mrs Hargrave's sister, I did come, there.' 

' Mrs Hargrave's sister ! — Oh ! I remember to have heard 
something about that woman. She married vastly beneath 
herself; — some horrible mechanic ; — and is not producible 
.... S — o ! you came to Z. with that women. — Humph ! ' and 
her ladyship now sunk back into her former position. Seeing 
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Julia aboat to rise, and rejoin her party, she hastily exclaimed 
— * Don't go: — I shall think of something else to say to you^ 
presently.' ^ 

At this instant, Pitzroy approached : — * Miss De CliflTord,' 
said he, * I have been very anxious to find a moment, again 
to thank you for the important support of Doctor Sydenham* 
My cause was going on but languidly, until the good doctor 
▼oted. A tide then turned in my favor, so great, that it ap- 
peared almost miraculous.' 

Julia was just beginning to declare, what her countenance 
had eloquently expressed, * the great pleasure she experienced 
in having procured any advantage for him,' when Lady Gay- 
thorn, suddenly starting from her intended slumber, called to 
Pitzroy to sit by her on the sopha. She then earnestly talk- 
ed to him, in a low voice : but the sounds were not so low aa 
to escape being distinctly heard by Julia. 

* You know that fascinating creature ? ' said her ladyship. 

* I have that honor,' Fitzroy replied. 

« Honor ! — Nonsense ! — But, seriously, I am quite grieved 
that she has been brought to this election, to throw her in the 
way of observation ; and of so many men of rank and for- 
tune!, none of whom will marry her; for, transcendently 
beautiful and highly fashioned as she is, she can be nobody, 
from the people she is come with : and I foretel her fate. -— 
By next winter we shall see her, glittering in gems, at public 
places ; where ' 

*My dear Lady Gaythorn!' softly exclaiming Fitzroy, 
while his face was suffused with the deepest carmine tint, 
* you know not who she is. She cannot full to that degraded 
state your feeling heart has led you to apprehend. 3he is a 
De Clifford ; grand-daughter to the fourteenth Earl of Castle- 
haven: and, by her mother's side, descended from the Di 
Montmorenci family.' 

* Indeed ! — Then, why is she with such people ? ' 

* I cannot cxaotly tell you,* said Fitzroy; *Dut suppose —- 
believe — nay, I — I think — I know — that is, I mean, it ia 
very possible, some of her mother's relations — some of those 
emigrant dukes and marquises — not being overburdened with 
riches, may have placed her with Mrs Goodwin.' 

' Wh^t for I ' asked Lady Gaythorn. 

* To, to a -r to learn English. You find, she still retains 
something of the foreign idiom.' 

* Bat it would be an absolute crime, to despoil her of that ; 
it sounds so interestingly — so innocent.' 

*So I think, too. But she might not always have spokexv 
•obewitchingly, when she understood leas of English.' ..^ 
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< But, learn English from a mechanic's wife ! — The thing^s 
impossible. Where did you become acquainted with Miss De 
Cl&Tord ? ' 

* At Lord Delamore's,' replied Fitzroy, unhesitatingly. 

* Indeed ! Then I may notice her, without impropriety.' 

At this moment Lord Gaythom (who had at last appeared) 
called Fitzroy out of the room, upon business ; and Lady 
Ga)rthom graciously requested the deeply-mortified Julia to 
sit on the sopha with her. 

Our heroine, during the foregoing conversation, was most 
unpleasantly situated. Her first feelings would have instant* 
ly led her away ; had not pride interposed, and commanded 
her to stay, and afibct not to hear the humiliating conference. 
She therefore, although a novice in art, attempted to appear 
totally absorbed in admiration of some beautiful plants which 
were near her. She was very grateful for Fitzroy's kindnesai, 
in striving to raise her consequence ; but felt hurt and 
grieved, that he had stooped to the aid of a subterfuge to 
effect it 

Lord Francis Loraine now joined Lady Gaythom ; and 
took Julia's just vacated chair, at the moment Mrs Goodwin 
attracted her ladyship's attention. 

' That's a gentlewoman,' said Lady Gaythom ; ' simple 
and elegant in her appearance. Such sweetness and intelli- 
gence of countenance I have seldom seen. — Who can tell 
me her name ? ' 

*That, madam,' said Julia, * is, to Mrs Hargrave, sister.' 
* A mechanic's wife, so elegant ! — astonishing ! ' exclaimed 
her ladyship ; and she now yawned in Lord Francis' face : 
leaned back on the sopha, with eyes half closed, and looking 
so drowsy, it was with the utmost difficulty his Lordship and 
our heroine could repress the sympathy she excited. Lord 
Francis contrived, however, to change his involuntary con- 
vulsion into a smile — 

*Do, Miss De Clifford,' said he, *look at yourfriendy Misa 
Hargrave.' 

Julia looked ; and beheld a most extraordinary counter 
nanced man, with grotesque gesticulation, holding forth to 
an odd group of over-dressed country gentlewomen. Celes- 
tina Hargrave stood close behind him, caricaturing every 
action with all the strongly-marked force of comic mimicry. 
Julia did now, what she had not done for nearly two years. — 
She laughed outright. She could not suppress her risibility. 
Lord Francis, infected by the natural innocence of her laugh, 
laughed too. Lady Gay thorn, roused by tlieir risibility, look- 
ed up ; saw Celestina; and laughed until the tears ran down 
her ch^^ks. 
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And now the drawing-room door burst open : and an un- 
commonly daishing, fine, little man, with an enormous opera 
hat, rushed in, ana advancing to Lady Gaythorn, made her 
several profound bows. Instantly her ladyship's countenance 
changied, from plebeian mirth to a fixed stare, combining 
Burprise and apathy mingled in its expression. 

* Your ladyship did not expect me today, I believe,' said 
the fine little man, hesitatingly. 

*No,' replied La^y Gaythorn ; * nor any day, that I recol- 
lect' 

* My Lord,' said this spruce beau, a little nettled, * invited 
me himself, upon the hustings.' 

* Very likely,' replied her ladyship. — *My Lord, I do sup- 
pose, invited all the people present: ' and now she took up 
her book ; and began earnestly to read. 

The little man seemed greatly disconcerted ; but yet re- 
solved not to be so pusillanimously discomfited. — * This has 
been a very charming day, Lady Gaythorn,' said he, perse- 
veringly. 

* Thank you,' she replied. * But I have been out and ob- 
served the weather.' 

The little man now seemed at his wits' ends ; but after a 
pause he spoke again. — *I am vastly happy to find Mr Fitz- 
roy goes on so swimmingly. His voters were enormous to- 
day.' 

' You, then, did not vote for him ? ' said her ladyship. 

* I have no vote in this county,' replied the little beau^ 
now completely mortified. 

* Then what could possibly have induced my Lord to in- 
vite him here ? ' said her ladyship, in an audible whisper, to 
Liord Francis ; while the little consequential, fjnding he was 
not likely to make his way in the favor of Lady Gaythorn, 
slunk away. But ere he had walked a dozen paces his self- 
importance was restored. — lie erected his crest ; re-plumed ; 
and addressed every party he came near, with some common- 
place observation or piece of universally-known news, until 
he met with some one to listen complacently to him. At 
length. Lord Gaythorn re-entered ; when the little man 
seized his lordship (who was all condescension to every guest 
in his house) by the arm; and walked up the room, with an 
air of triumph, to convince Lady Gaythorn how vastly inti- 
mate he was with her lord. 

*Heavens!' exclaimed her ladyship, 'what is to become 
of me ! — I shall be absolutely annihila,ted, by that little man's 
looks of resentment, and my lord's angry glances, which I 
perfectly understand. By my monopolizing Miss De Clififord, 
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I demolish some of his honorMe projects. — He certainly 
has had some plot in his head against you, my dear : and 
being with me is your place of safety ; as he never approaches 
the air which I contaminate.' 

Julia was shocked at the careless manner in winch Lady 
Gaythorn talked of her husband's depravity ; but resolved, if 
being near her ladyship was to secure her from the fulsome 
adulation and distressing gaze of Loid Gaythorn, to remain 
with her as long as her ladyship's caprice would permit her. 

* As to that atom,' continued her ladyship, * I suppose he 
thinks I sit here to be civil to all the people my lorid invitea 
to his table ! ' 

* The little gentleman may be something unreasonable,' 
replied Lord Francis, smiling. * But were I Lord Gaythron, 
I own I should expect a little of such condescension from 
my wife.' 

* Were you Lord Gaythorn, perhaps you might. But my 
lord has no such expectation ; for it would be absolute 
slavery. Consider the motley throng.' .... 

* But do you consider the occasion — an election ? ' 

* It is always like an election in my house. I never know 
if I am to have" the happiness of dining tite-h-titej with my 
lord, or to be fatigued with a party of twenty, as equally 
odious creatures. My lord is afflicted with such a frenzied 
hospitality, that he has lost all power of discrimination. If a 
woman has a pretty face, or a man says a clever or a civil 
thing to him, he instantly invites their whole tribe to dinner. 
This little undaunted hero was overturned, with five sisters, 
in a hackney-coach, at my door, in the winter, in town. My 
lord, who saw the accident, hauled them all out of the coach, 
with the straw about their heels, into my drawing room. And 
because some of the girls were good-looking, he was so un- 
reasonable as to insist upon my carriage td^ing them homte 
{to Wapping, I believe, on my life, it really was ! ) It cost me 
a fortune in lavender-water, to purify my coach, afler six 
Sunday people being stowed in it. My lord scrambled up 
an acquaintance with the Hottentots ; and absolutely brought 
the Tom Thumb" brother to my box, at the opera, when I waa 
actually in it ; though he refused to tell me the man's name — 
I am sure, because he was ashamed to reveal it. Afler this 
anecdote, can you wonder at my inattention to my lord's 
far from select guests ; or when 1 do happen to notice them, 
if it be only to make them stare at my eccentricities r ' 

Julia would have commisserated Lady Gaythorn, for being 
united to a man so every way ill calculated for domestic hap- 
piness, had she not been in possession of an anecdote which 
Doctor Sydenham had that morning communicated to her. 
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"By his former marriage, Lord Gaythorn had three sons. 
The two eldest were married: and each bad a numerous 
family. The youngest, and infinitely the most amiable of the 
whole race, had long been attached to the present Lady Gay- 
thorn, who, gave him every encouragement ; and was, in fact, 
onder a serious engagement to him. In consequence of bis 
application for his father's consent to his marriage with the 
object of bis tender affections, his lordship became acquainted 
with his son's choice, who instantly became his own also. 
He offered himself; and was accepted instead of his son, with 
whom she stood no chance (from the already mentioned impe- 
diments) of wearing a coronet ; though she very shortly after 
wore mourning, for the martyr to her perfidy, who, in the 
army, and careless of life, threw himself into the way of de- 
struction ; and fell in battle universally lamented. 

' But does not your ladyship sometimes allow your eccen- 
tricity to carry you a litlle too far, by giving offence to the 
oei^hborhood in which you reside ?' said Lord Francis. 

* Oh ! yes, frequently ; but then I know how to appease the 
people, and be forgiven. — I have only to issue cards for a /?fe, 
a masqued ball, or something very gay ; — have everytning 
superb ; — play the agreeable condescending hostess : — my 
ofrences are wiped off, and I begin a new score.' 

*The long-expected dinner was now announced. Lord 
Gaythorn handed the high sheriff*'s lady to it The rest of the 
party followed, as inclination or vicinity to tlie door prompted. 
— Lady Gaythorn gave her hand to Lord Francis ; and desired 
Fitzroy, who now hastily joined her ladyship's party, to take 
care of Miss De Clifibrd, and not to let the people separate 
them : — * As I choosty'' said Lady Gaythorn, * that Miss De 
Clifford should sit next to me at dinner.' 

Fitzroy, with evident satisfaction, undertook the care of 
Julia ; whom he led to the dining-room, placed next her lady- 
ship, and liimself beside her. Lord Gaythorn and his chaplain 
performed the bouors of the table: and lady Gaytliorn placed 
herself, unconcernedly, at one side of the festive board, as 
one of the guests. 

' Julia, seated at table, looked anxiously round for Mn 
Groodwin and Charles ; and had the pleasure of finding them, 
with the rest of the Rectory party, sitting exactly opposite to 
her, Mrs Hargrave derived high consolation, since she was 
not noticed herself by Lady Gaythorn, from her visitor being 
the only lady who was. 

Lady Gaythorn now pointed out to our heroine, and Lord 
Francis, many a grotesque group and figure in this motley as- 
sMolblage* — < As to Fitaroy,' said her ladyship, * he la upoi^ 

FOL. I. G 
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I demolish some of IdBhonorMe projects. — He certainly 
has had some plot in his head against you, my dear : ana 
being with me is your place of safety ; as he never approaches 
the air which I contaminate.' 

Julia was shocked at the careless manner in which Lady 
Gaythorn talked of her husband's depravity ; but resolved, if 
being near her ladyship was to secure her from the fulsome 
adulation and distressing gaze of Lord Gaythorn, to remain 
with her as long as her ladyship's caprice would permit her. 

* As to that atom,' continued her ladyship, * I suppose he 
thinks I sit here to be civil to all the people my lord invites 
to his table I ' 

* The little gentleman may be something unreasonable,' 
replied Lord Francis, smiling. * But were I Lord Gaythron, 
I own I should expect a little of such condescension from 
my wife.' 

* Were you Lord Gaythorn, perhaps you might. But my 
lord has no such expectation ; for it would be absolute 
slavery. Consider the motley throng.' .... 

* But do you consider the occasion — an election ? ' 

* It is always like an election in my house. I never know 
if I am to have the happiness of dining tite-h-titej with my 
lord, or to be fatigued with a party of twenty, as equally 
odious creatures. My lord is afflicted with such a frenzied 
hospitality, that he has lost all power of discrimination. If a 
woman has a pretty face, or a man says a clever or a civH 
thing to him, he instantly invites their whole tribe to dinner. 
This little undaunted hero was overturned, with five sisters, 
in a hackney-coach, at my door, in the winter, in town. My 
lord, who saw the accident, hauled them all out of the coach, 
with the straw about their heels, into my drawing room. And 
because some of the girls were good-looking, he was so un- 
reasonable as to insist upon my carriage taking them homte 
{to Wapping, I believe, on my life, it really was ! ) It cost me 
a fortune in lavender-water, to purify my coach, afler six 
Sunday people being stowed in it. My lord scrambled up 
an acquaintance with the Hottentots ; and absolutely brought 
the Tom Thumb' brother to my box, at the opera, when I was 
actually in it ; though he refused to tell me the man's name — 
I am sure, because he was ashamed to reveal it. Afler this 
anecdote, can you wonder at my inattention to my lord's 
far from select guests ; or when I do happen to notice them, 
if it be only to make them stare at my eccentricities r ' 

Julia would have commisserated Lady Gaythorn, for being 
united to a man so every way ill calculated for domestic hap- 
piness, had she not been in possession of an anecdote which 
Doctor Sydenham had that morning communicated to her. 
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iBy his former marriage, Lord Gaythorn had three sons. 
The two eldest were married: and each bad a numerous 
famOy. The youngest, and infinitely the most amiable of the 
whole race, had long been attached to the present Lady Gay- 
thorn, who.gave him every encouragement ; and was, in fact, 
under a serious engagement to him. In consequence of bis 
application for his fatlier's consent to his marriage with the 
object of bis tender affections, his lordship became acquainted 
with his son's choice, who instantly became his own also. 
He offered himself; and was accepted instead of his son, with 
whom she stood no chance (from the already mentioned impe- 
diments) of wearing a coronet; though she very shortly after 
wore mourning, for the martyr to her perfidy, who, in the 
army, and careless of life, threw himself into the way of de- 
struction ; and fell in battle universally lamented. 

* But does not your ladyship sometimes allow your eccen- 
tricity to carry you a little too far, by giving offence to the 
Deighborhood in which you reside ?' said Lord Francis. 

* Oh ! ye^, frequently ; but then I know how to appease the 
people, and be forgiven. — I have only to issue cards for a /?fe, 
a masque d ball, or something very gay; — have everytning 
superb ; — play the agreeable condescending hostess : — my 
offences are wiped off, and I begin a new score.' 

*The long-expected dinner was now announced. Lord 
Gaythorn handed the high sheriff's lady to it. The rest of the 
party followed, as inclination or vicinity to the door prompted. 
— Lady Gaythorn gave her hand to Lord Francis ; and desired 
Fitzroy, who now hastily joined her ladyship's party, to take 
care of Miss De Clifford, and not to let the people separate 
them : — * As I choose^^ said Lady Gaythorn, * that Miss De 
Clifford should sit next to me at dinner.' 

Fitzroy, with evident satisfaction, undertook the care of 
Julia ; whom he led to the dining-room, placed next her lady- 
ship, and himself beside her. Lord Gaythorn and his chaplain 
performed the houors of the table: and lady Gaytliorn placed 
nerself, unconcernedly, at one side of the festive board, as 
one of the guests. 

' Julia, seated at table, looked anxiously round for Mn 
Groodwin and Chaiies ; and had the pleasure of finding them, 
with the rest of the Rectory party, sitting exactly opposite to 
her. Mrs Hargrave derived high consolation, since she was 
not noticed herself by Lady Gaythorn, from her visitor being 
the only lady who was. 

Lady Gaythorn now pointed out to our heroine, and Lord 
Francis, many a grotesque group and figure in this motley as- 
mttMage* — < As to Fitaroy,' said her ladyship, * he la upoi^ 
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Other Iftdies, hastened into the hall ; where they all gladir 
remained for some moments, to inhale the fresh hreezes which 
her^ were admitted on every side, and to regale their senses 
with a beautiful collection of ffreen^house plants, which, with 
transparanc^es and variegated lamps, were dispersed about, 
having the most pleasing effect. 

* What are we to do now, Matilda ? ' asked Mrs Goodwin. 

* What we please,' replied Mrs Hargrave, * So we will go 
into the drawing-room, and see if there are cards prepared 
for us.' 

Those'who knew the way of the house went, as inclinatioB 
led them, to the drawing-room : and the strangers, who were 
not initiated in the mysteries of the mansion, followed the 
knowing ones. 

It had been intensely warm in the dining-room, both from 
the heat of the evening (which was uncommonly sultry for 
the time of year) and the number of people collected there. 
Infinite, therefore, was the astonishment of the wandering 
guests, to find her ladyship sitting upon a 1'urkish cushion, 
before one of the fire-places in the drawing-room, with a wax- 
taper in her hand, setting a combustible ready-laid- pile into a 
blaze ; and then, with a beautiful small pair of Tunbridge- 
ware bellows, blowing the flame, until she accomplished the 
task of making an excellent Christmas fire. This done, she 
snugged herself upon her little cushion, up close to the fire ; 
while her husband's guests, some promenading, some formally 
seated, fanning themselves, all gazed in amazement at her em- 
ployment, and wondering at the necessity she could possibly 
feel for it. 

Among the promenaders, were the Rectory party : and, as 
they once passed near her ladyship, she caught a glimpse of 
Mrs Hargrave, and eagerly exclaimed — 

* Dear 'Mrs Hargrave ! how do you? Why, 'tis an age 
since I saw you. Are you not perishing with cold? — Do 
come, and sit by my nice fire. — You '11 find a cushion' some- 
where.' 

Mrs Hargrave had been complaining loudly of the heat. 
By fretting about it, and fanning, she had thrown Jierself into 
an actual flame. But the moment her ladyship graciously 
supposed she was cold, and asked her to sit beside her, she 
was seized with an accommodating shivering fit. Finding a 
cushion, she sat down in great triumph for the honor of being 
baked with a countess : while some of the initiated formed 
parties at cards, for their own amusement. And some of the 
novices followed their example. 

At length th^ party in the dijiing-room broke up. Many of 
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the men went away, without making their appearance : but a 
great number flocked to the drawing-room. Doctor Syden- 
ham and Charles Gobdwin had gone home early. Lord Fran- 
cis joined the two comets : and Lord Gaythorn, and Fitzroy, 
allured by a different attraction, sought our heroine, and join- 
ed her little party. Lord Gaythorn, from having made large 
libations with his guests, was even more disgustingly annoy- 
ing to poor Julia than usual ; which Mrs Goodwin and Fitzroy 
observing, they united their efforts to relieve her from his at- 
tentions. 

At length, the carriages were announced, and the guests 
began their general departure. Lord Gaythorn was compel- 
led to leave his station by our heroine, to bid his company 
good night, and hand the different ladies to their respective 
carriages ; in which ceremony the four candidates found 
themselves under the necessity of assisting his lordship. 

When Doctor Hargravo's coach was proclaimed, Mrs Good- 
win, Julia, Miss Penrose, and Celestina, drew near the fire. 
Doctor Hargrave called to his wife ; and Lady Gaythorn 
started up. 

* My dear Miss De Clifford ! ' said her ladyship, with the 
most winning politeness and cordiality, * I hope you will give 
me the pleasure of your company at dinner tomorrow, to 
meet a party of my friends, M^hom 1 am sure you will admire, 
as much as they must be charmed with you.' 

* Augusta!' cried Lord Gaythorn, angrily, who was now in 
waiting to hand out Julia — * Augusta! how can you ask such 
a thing, or suppose Miss De Clifford will leave Mrs Hargrave, 
whose guest she is, to dine with you ?' 

'1 obtained Mrs Hargrave's permission, before I attempted 
to ask the favor of Miss De Clifford ; with whom I shall feel 
myself exceedingly jealous, if after having accepted your in- 
vitation, my lord, slie rejects mine ;' said her ladyship, with a 
sweet and playfully arch smile. 

* Since Mrs Hargrave, has had so very much goodness, to 
give for me leave, madam, [ shall with great pleasure accept 
the invitation, you so honor me with,' said Julia, curtsying 
gracefully ; and most happy in an opportunity of doing any- 
thing that was displeasing to his lordship. 

* And still furt'ier, I 'vish to trespass on your goodness, Miss 
De Clifford,' said Lady Gaythorn. — 'By Mrs iiargrave'skind 
permission, and your willing ascent, I trust you will accompa- 
ny me to the hustings tomorrow. 1 shall have the pleasure of 
calling for you, myself, at twelve o'clock.' 

Julia gracefully assented : and Lady Gaythorn now looked 
significantly at Fitzroy, and smiled. Fitzroy's countenance 
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was instantly suffused with the deepest-tinted blush. Lord 
Francis, gliding behind him, soflly said — 'Her ladyship has 
discovered your secret, Horatio ! ' 

Our heroine was led to tlie carriage by Fitzroy, who had 
taken her hand several minutes sooner than tliere was the 
smallest necessity for. She had left it with him, fearing Lord 
Gaythorn should escort her out ; as she perceived by his ma- 
iMBUvring he meant to do. 

As the ladies got into the coach, the horses seemed unwill- 
ing to stand. Mrs Goodwin's cowardice took the alarm. 
But fearing Doctor Hargrave (who was only stopping to bid 
Lord Gaythorn, again, good njght,) she kept her apprehensions 
to herself. The rector thus waiting, to make more congees 
to his patron, displayed to the party in the coach the four can- 
didates, standing in a row together; and nothing, undoubted- 
ly, could have been done to show Fitzroy's strikingly fine, 
tall, graceful, fij^ure, and handsome face, to more forcible 
advcintage. — Mr Smith, we have already intimiited, was one 
of the first order of dwarthood, with an immense head, cur- 
ving legs, and an enormous nose, red as Bardolph's. Sir 
Samuel Clodly was an inert structure of powerless bones and 
sinews, badly formed, and worse put together ; with a face in 
which each feature miffht be discerned at some lea2:ues' dis- 
tance at sea, without the aid of a telescope. Mr Rackrent 
was long past the prime of life ; and had shrivelled up' his face 
and person, by perpetual fretting. He had frowned upon all 
around him, until his countenance became an object of ex- 
treme terror to children and all his inferiors — of disgust to 
all his equals and superiors. 

The contrast struck Celesstina (who was no respecter of 
persons) so forcibly, that, to the dismay of her companions, 
she sundenly exclaimed — * No hobgoblins ! Fitzroy, for- 
ever ! ' 

* Hobgoblins I child — Although the night is impenetrably 
dark, you cannot fear any, with such a coachful ;' said her 
highly disconcerted father, hastily getting into the carriage, 
which now moved on, rather uneasily, in a kind of jerking, 
zigzag direction. 

*Celestina, my love,' said Doctor Hargrave, 'your reason 
should teach you, not to shock the feelings of those who . . . 
. . ' Suddenly the coach stopped. Voices were heard sur- 
rounding it : and some one seemed to dismount, awkwardly, 
from the box. Doctor Hargrave, in alarm, demanded ' what 
was the matter ? ' and was answered by Mr Smith — 

'Nothing now, doctor. There was a little impediment in 
your way, which has been fortunately removed, and you are 
now perfectly safe. Good night ! ' 
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Tbe coach again moiled on ; but now siriftly, and with 
■pirit. 

*Geeho!' cried Miss Hargrave.* *01d Ralph drives as^ if 
he had been to the mill, and in one minute was ground young 
again. — Ecod ! he makes the puffy horses amoke for it ! ' 

' He drives, indeed, like a second Phaeton ! ' replied her 
father. ' Surely he is inspired ! ' 

* To be sure he is — with a wish to get away from those 
8care-crows,' said his daughter. ' I am sure it was those de- 
formities of nature that started the horses.^ 

The coach now stopped at the Rectory. Julia was the 
first to alight ; and, to her extreme amazement, beheld Fitzroy 
standing by the carriage, ready to hand her out. 

* Mr Fitzroy ! ' she exclaimed ; ^ Why you come, on flying 
diragon ; or riding on the meteor ! ' 

* No,' he * replied ; * my humble conveyance was — the 
coach-box.' 

* Which lias also mine,' said Lord Francis Loraine, now 
approaching her. 

' What can^this mean ? ' asked Doctor Hargrave. 
' I must earnestly implore your mercy, Doctor Hargrave, 
and forgiveness, for your poor coachman,' replied Fitzroy. 

* He made such potent libations to my success, that he ren- 
dered himself totally unable to perform in his vocation to- 
night. The least I could do, in gratitude, was to prove liis 
substitute : and I trust you found me a careful one.' 

Doctor Hargrave said ' he was inexpressibly shocked at the 
circumstance,' although secretly elated at the flattering inci- 
dent, of a duke's grandson, and heir presumptive to the title, 
and a marquis's son, having conferred! such an honor on his 
family. But now a very great difficulty presented itself to 
the rector. — He could not offer his carriage to convey these 
knights-errant home, having no coachman to convey it back. 

* They preferred walking,' Lord Francis said. ' But, as the 
night was dark, and a number of streams and posts in their 
way, they would accept an escort, vith a lantern.' While 
the lantern was getting ready, his lordship joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room ; for Lord Francis alone was left to hear 
the fine speeches and apologies of Doctor Hargrave, Fitzroy 
having closely followed Miss De Clifford to the drawing-room ; 
and where seated by her, when the lantern was announced. 
Lord Francis was compelled repeatedly to call him to depart, 
before he could prevail upon himself to take leave, which, 
with evident reluctance, he at length did. 

Julia felt not at all sorry for his departure, as she was very 
tired *y and feared she might sleep too long in the morning, if 
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kept up much later, and \fe deprived of the pleasure of fulflll- 
ing her appointment with Doctor Sydenham, to take an 
early walk. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Julia, Doctor Sydenham, and Charles Goodwin, were true 
to their appointment the following morning. The latter, much 
mortified, informed his companion, * that Celestina, hearing 
them talk of their intended excursion, had arisen early, on 
purpose to accompany them, and spoil their pleasure/ 

Celestina now made her appearance ; and told, them 'she 
meant to be very quiet and orderly,' and was as good as her 
word. They found her very useful, in understanding the se- 
cret of opening gates ; knowing the best paths ; where there 
were vicious cattle, and where sharp dogs. She contrived 
to amuse her cousin a little, by challenging him to leap ditch- 
es, and jump with poles over dikes. 

Julia and Doctor Sydenham walked together. This vener- 
able man seemed unusually thoughtful. Julia feared he was 
not well. At last he suddenly asked her, * What she thought 
of the candidates?' 

' Mr Smith, sir,' she replied, ' is unfortunate, for figure : 
but he seems a quick, shrewd, and so clever man, as if he 
possessed, information a great deal : and liis conversation ap* 
peared to me, spirited, sometimes sarcastic, but always, much 
entertaining.' 

' You have hit him off exactly. I know him intimately. — 
Now for the others — what think you oi them ? ' 

*()f Mr liackrent, I shrink from the horror of at all think- 
ing : and for Sir Samuel Clodly, I grieve, for why. Nature 
has, in every respect, dealt so very severely, hard, for him.' 

* You are an accurate discriminator of character, I see. 
Come, now for Mr Fitzroy.' 

' My opinion, of Mr Fitzroy can no more, now, be an un- 
prejudiced one ; therefore 1 do think it fair not quite to give 
sentiments for him ; afler speaking, so much freely, of his op- 
ponents.' 

* Cannot now give an unprejudiced opinion of Mr Fitzroy 
— Perhaps I may presume too much, if I request an ex- 
planation ? ' 
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Julia now sketched, with artless ingenuity, a slight outr 
line of her own history and situation ; — told all the particu- 
lars of her humiliating visit at Delamore-house, and Fitzroy's 
conduct there ; his rescue of Biddy O'Connor ; and, lastly, 
his protecting her from the insults of the inebriated young 
men upon the hustings. * And thus, Doctor Sydenham,' she 
added, ' circumstances have arisen, one after another to fol- 
low, that make display for me, of the great goodness of Mr 
Fitzroy's fteart;"{He*Ta«e. perfections, of his so amiable mind: 
and although I do know very certainly, my reason has to tell, 
"" I must for him have the thought so estimable, yet gratitude I 
feel, cannot ever prove for me, the impartial judge : and beside 
this all, dear sir, he is in resemblance strong for one dear 
fiiend to me (the friend dearest of my heart,) and this resem- 
blance for sure, makes its much effect ; for I look not on him, 
as I do, on other so neafliy-Et^hgers, but seem to see in him, 
some one, who comes for the claim of renewal to former 
fiiendship.' """^ 

* Friendship ! ' said Doctor Sydenham. 

* Yes, dear sir,' Julia replied ; * for the friend, for whom Mr 
Fitzroy, reminds so me, is a lady ; and what I feel for him, is 
only, slighrB5ihrature,'*in faintest coloring, of even, the leasts 

- of estimating thought, I do cherish for her.' 

Julia's little history of herself affected Doctor Sydenham 
sensibly. He had pressed her hand in silent sympathy : and 
now, the ingenuous unfoldings of her sentiments relative to 
Fitzroy kept him silent ; for he apprehended something more 
serious in. them than she was in the least aware of. 

Just at this time. Miss Hargrave, having achieved the ex- 
ploit of clearing a rather difficult leap, exultingly cried out — 
* Huzza! Fitzroy, forever ! ' 

* The exclamation, for Miss Hargrave, sir,' said Julia, * re- 
minds me of the election ; and may I ask for you, the state, 

- to the poll, at its shut, yesterday ? I am anxious so much, for 
Mr Fitzroy^'s'good success, that I give you the trouble of my 
inquiry.' 

* The poll yesterday, closed greatly in favor of Fitzroy and 
Smith,' replied Doctor Sydenham ; who, I have no doubt, 
will prove the successful candidates. Smith's great grand- 
fother, grandfather, and father, successively, represented the 

' county, with much honor to themselves. And I tliink it im- 
possible that Smith can be thrown out, whose father, feeling 
himself in a state approaching to superannuation, handsomely 
vacated that seat in parliament which he had no longer power 
to hold with justice to his constituents. Exactly at the same 
period, our other late worthy representative died ; which made 
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I demolish some of his honorable projects. — He certainly 
has had some plot in his head against you, my dear : and 
being with me is your place of safety ; as he never approachei 
the air which I contaminate.' 

Julia was shocked at the careless manner in which Lady 
Gaythorn talked of her husband's depravity ; but resolved, if 
being near her ladyship was to secure her ti'om the fulsome 
adulation and distressing gaze of Loid Gaythorn, to remain 
with her as long as her ladyship's caprice would permit her. 

* As to that atom,' continued her ladyship, * I suppose be 
thinks I sit here to be civil to all the people my lord invites 
to his table ! ' 

* The little gentleman may be something unreasonable,' 
replied Lord Francis, smiling. * But were I Lord Gaythron, 
I own I should expect a little of such condescension from 
my wife.' 

* Were you Lord Gaythorn, perhaps you might. But my 
lord has no such expectation ; for it would be absolute 
slavery. Consider the motley throng.' .... 

* But do you consider the occasion — an election ? ' 

* It is always like an election in my house. I never know 
if I am to have the happiness of dining tite-cL-tite, with my 
lord, or to be fatigued with a party of twenty, as equally 
odious creatures. My lord is afflicted with such a frenzied 
hospitality, that he has lost all power of discrimination. If a 
woman has a pretty face, or a man says a clever or a civil 
thing to him, he instantly invites their whole tribe to dinner. 
This little undaunted hero was overturned, with five sisters, 
in a hackney-coach, at my door, in the winter, in town. My 
lord, who saw the accident, hauled them all out of the coach, 
with tlie straw about their heels, into my drawing loom. And 
because some of the girls were good-looking, he was so un- 
reasonable as to insist upon my carriage taking them home 
(to Wapping, I believe, on my life, it really was I ) It cost me 
a fortune in lavender-water, to purify my coach, afler six 
Sunday people being stowed in it. My lord scrambled up 
an acquaintance with the Hottentots ; and absolutely brought 
the Tom Thumb" brother to my box, at the opera, when I wa^ 
actually in it ; though he refused to tell me the man's name — 
I am sure, because he was ashamed to reveal it. Afler this 
anecdote, can you wonder at my inattention to my lord's 
far from select guests ; or when I do happen to notice them, 
if it be only to make them stare at my eccentricities r ' 

Julia would have commisserated Lady Gaythorn, for being 
united to a man so every way ill calculated for domestic hap- 
piness, had she not been in possession of an anecdote which 
Doctor "Sydenham had that morning communicated to her. 
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iBy his former marriage, Lord Gaythorn had three sons. 
The two eldest were married: and each had a numerous 
family. The youngest, and infinitely the most amiable of the 
whole race, had long been attached to the present Lady Gay- 
thorn, who^gave him every encouragement ; and was, in fact, 
under a serious engagement to him. In consequence of his 
application for his father's consent to his marriage with the 
object of his tender affections, his lordship became acquainted 
with his son's choice, who instantly became his own also. 
He ojflfered himself; and was accepted instead of his son, with 
whom she stood no chance (from the already mentioned impe- 
diments) of wearing a coronet; though she very shortly after 
wore mourning, for the martyr to her perfidy, who, in the 
army, and careless of life, threw himself into the way of de- 
struction ; and fell in battle universally lamented. 

' But does not your ladyship sometimes allow your eccen- 
tricity to carry you a little too far, by giving offence to the 
neighborhood in which you reside ?' said Lord Francis. 

* Oh ! yes, frequently ; but then I know how to appease the 
people, and be forgiven. — I have only to issue cards for a /?<€, 
a masqued ball, or something very gay; — have everything 
superb ; — play the agreeable condescending hostess : — my 
offences are wiped off, and I begin a new score.' 

*The long-expected dinner was now announced. Lord 
Gaythorn handed the high sheriff's lady to it. The rest of the 
party followed, as inclination or vicinity to the door prompted. 
— Lady Gaythorn gave her hand to Lord Francis ; and desired 
Fitzroy, who now hastily joined her ladyship's party, to take 
care of Miss De Clifford, and not to let the people separate 
them : — * As I choosty^ said Lady Gaythorn, * that Miss De 
Clifford should sit next to me at dinner.' 

Fitzroy, with evident satisfaction, undertook the care of 
Julia ; whom he led to the dining-room, placed next her lady- 
ship, and himself beside her. Lord Gaythorn and his chaplain 
Eerformed the honors of the table : and lady Gaythorn placed 
erself, unconcernedly, at one side of the festive board, ag 
one of the guests. 

' Julia, seated at table, looked anxiously round for Mn 
Groodwin and Chai-les ; and had the pleasure of finding them, 
with the rest of the Rectory party, sitting exactly opposite to 
her. Mrs Hargrave derived high consolation, since she was 
not noticed herself by Lady Gaythorn, from her visitor being 
the only lady who was. 

Lady Gaythorn now pointed out to our heroine, and Lord 
Francis, many a grotesque group and figure in this motley as- 
semblage. — < As to FitKroy,' said her ladyship, * he in upoii 
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his good behaviour here ; and must not do anything but be 
civil, and admire the quizzes at Lord Gaythorn's tahle-d* h6U> 

iSeveral ludicrous incidents occurred during dinner, which 
proved almost too much for the politease of Julia, Lord Francis, 
and Fitzroy, to keep thei^ risibility in subjection. Lady Gay- 
thorn made no attempt to conceal her feelings ; and laughed 
at everything absurd she saw. 

There was so many electioneering demands upon Fitzroy's 
attention, during dinner, that Julia did not wholly monopolize 
them. But every word, look, and assiduity, which he could 
spare from duty, were eagerly devoted to her ; except when 
a transient ht of thoughtfulness seemed, now and then, to 
steal him from her and all around him. He told Julia, how- 
ever, in their broken conversation, ' that, since he had met 
her at Delamore-house, Lady Theodosia had been seriously 
indisposed, from her anxious and fatiguing attendance upon 
her mother, who had recovered but slowly : and being order- 
ed frequent change of air and scene, had been scarcely a day 
in London, since she had been able to quit it That Lord 
Delamore, too, had just been taken dangerously ill, at the 
family seat, in Dorsetshire : and that upon an express arriving 
in town with the alarming intelligence, Lady Theodosia 
(though scarcely recovered) went instantly to her father; 
while Lady Selina, his favorite, and most indulged child, 
although in perfect health, refused to go. Nor did she remain 
in town from duty to her mother ; as Lady Delamore was at 
Tunbridge Wells, and still too much of an invalid to hear 
even of her husband's indisposition: and Lady Theodosia 
having staid in London, not being considered by her physicians 
sufficiently recovered to accompany her mother to Tunbridge, 
her sudden and hazardous expedition to Delamore Castle was 
undertaken unknown to Lady Delamore.' 

Fitzroy now made a long, and profoundly thoughtful, pause, 
apparently of indecision. At length, with a countenance 
suddenly animated, as if with joy at having at last determined 
something of painful irresolution, he again addressed Julia — 

' When my fate here is decided,' he said, * and that we 
both return to town, I hope, Miss De Clifford, you will have 
the goodness to prevail upon Mr Goodwin to allow me the 
honor and happiness of paying my respects to you.' 

Julia readOy undertook to promise for Mr Goodwin's prompt 
permission. From this moment the abstracted reveries of 
Fitzroy vanished ; his countenance beamed with cloudless an- 
imation ; and his conversation to every one became at once 
spirited brilliant and fascinating. Mrs Goodwin was delight- 
ed, and full of sanffuine eicpectationfl $ and Doctor SydenEam 
was an attentive observer. 
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- * Pray,* said Lady Gaythorn, suddenly addressing Piterojr, 
« is this trae, that Lord Francis tells me — Had your uncle 
really no other child than the late marquis ? ' 

* Poor Penmorra was my uncle's only child,' replied Fitzroy. 

* Well, I always thought there was another hoy living. — So, 
then, you are absolutely heir-presumptive to the dukedom of 
Bridgetower ? ' said Lady Gaythorn, 

* Absolutely,' returned Fitzroy. 

Mrs Goodwin colored to a crimson tint: and her eyes 
danced with joy at this unexpected intelligence. Julia looked 
as composed as if she had heard their majesties had taken an 
airing; although she knew not before anything further of 
Pitzroy's family, than that he was nephew to Lady Delamore, 
and that his elder only and half brother, was a baronet. 

'And do* tell me, Fitzroy,' said her ladyship, 'when Sir 
Charles Stratton is to marry your odious cousin ?' 

' My odious cousin^ as your ladyship pleasantly terms her, is 
to become my sister some time this autumn.' 

' But surely your brother was deranged, Fitzroy, not to 
choose the other Lady Southerland ! ' 

'His affairs were embarrassed : and therefore he chose the 
one most likely to bring him the largest portion. Infatuated 

Chaiies has, I fear But, dear Lady Gaythorn I allow 

me to change this, to me, most distressing subject ; by inquir- 
ing if my hopes are to be realized, by your honoring the hust- 
ings with your presence tomorrow ? ' 

' Most certainly. — I go, with a select party of my own 
friends, to support you.' Fitzroy bowed. Lady Gaythorn con- 
tinued. — * And take you care of your heart, tomorrow ; for I 
mean to take a blaze of beauty with me, that shall not be sur- 
passed upon the hustings.' 

'I fear not your beauties ; for I am now invulnerable, to any 
blaze of charms that may assail me ;' said Fitzroy. 

' Don't be too confident, I advise you.' 

' I am confident,' he replied, * that no beauty can surpass 
that which I see, at Lord Gaythorn's table, this present mo- 
ment.' 

' Well, remember I tell you,' said Lady Gaythorn^ * that you 
will pay homage at my shrine tomorrow, by 'worshipping the 
^most lovely of my votaries. But I am weary of talking now — 
and, indeed, of company ! ' she then arose precipitately from 
table ; and hurried away, taking no notice of Julia, or any 
other person. 

All the ladies considered this as a signal for their depar- 
ture ; which they instantly obeyed. Fitzroy having conducted 
onr heroine to her female friends, she, with them and the 
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other ladieS) hastened into the hall ; where they all gladljr 
remained for some moments, to inhale the fresh hreezes which 
her6 were admitted on every side, and to regale their senses 
with a beautiful collection of green -house plants, which, with 
transparancies and variegated lamps, were dispersed about, 
having the most pleasing effect. 

* What are we to do now, Matilda ? ' asked Mrs Goodwin. 

* What we please,' replied Mrs Hargrave. * So we will go 
into the drawing-room, and see if there are cards prepared 
for us.' 

Those'who knew the way of ike house went, as inclination 
led them, to the drawing-room : and the strangers, who were 
not initiated in the mysteries of the mansion, followed the 
knowing ones. 

It had been intensely warm in the dining-room, both from 
the heat of the evening (which was uncommonly sultry for 
the time of year) and the number of people collected there. 
Infinite, therefore, was the astonishment of the wandering 
guests, to find her ladyship sitting upon a H'urkish cushion, 
before one of the fire-places in the drawing-room, with a wax- 
taper in her hand, setting a combustible ready-laid- pile into a 
blaze ; and then, with a beautiful small pair of Tunbridge- 
ware bellows, blowing the flame, until she accomplished the 
task of making an excellent Christmas fire. This done, she 
snugged herself upon her little cushion, up close to the fire ; 
while her husband's guests, some promenading, some formally 
seated, fanning themselves, all gazed in amazement at her em- 
ployment, and wondering at the necessity she could possibly 
feel for it. 

Among the promenaders, were the Rectory party : and, as 
they once passed near her ladyship, she caught a glimpse of 
Mrs Hargrave, and eagerly exclaimed — 

* Dear Mrs Hargrave ! how do you ? Why, 'tis an age 
since I saw you. Are you not perishing with cold? — Do 
come, and sit by my nice fire. — You '11 find a cushion' some- 
where.' 

Mrs Hargrave had been complaining loudly of the heat. 
By fretting about it, and fanning, she had thrown Jierself into 
an actual flame. But the moment her ladyship graciously 
supposed she was cold, and asked her to sit beside her, she 
was seized with an accommodating shivering fit. Finding a 
cushion, she sat down in great triumph for the honor of bein? 
baked with a countess : while some of the initiated formed 
parties at cards, for their own amusement. And some of the 
novices followed their example. 

At length th^ party in the di|iing-room broke up. Many of 
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the men went away, without making their appearance : but a 
great number flocked to the drawing-room. Doctor Syden- 
ham and Charles Go6dwin had gone home early. Lord Fran- 
cis joined the two comets : and Lord Gaythorn, and Fitzroy, 
allured by a differeut attraction, sought our heroine, and join- 
ed her little party. Lord Gaythorn, from having made larg^ 
libations with his guests, was even more disgustingly annoy- 
ing to poor Julia than usual ; which Mrs Goodwin and Fitzroy 
observing, they united their efforts to relieve her from his at- 
tentions. 

At length, the carriages were announced, and the guests 
began their general departure. Lord Gaythorn was compel- 
led to leave his station by our heroine, to bid his company 
good night, and hand the different ladies to their respective 
carriages ; in which ceremony the four candidates found 
themselves under the necessity of assisting his lordship. 

When Doctor Hargrave's coach was proclaimed, Mrs Good- 
win, Julia, Miss Penrose, and Celestina, drew near the fire. 
Doctor Hargrave called to his wife ; and Lady Gaythorn 
started up. 

* My dear Miss De Clifford ! ' said her ladyship, with the 
most winning politeness and cordiality, ' I hope you will give 
me the pleasure of your company at dinner tomorrow, to 
meet a party of my friends, whom I am sure you will admire, 
as much as they must be charmed with you.' 

' Augusta!' cried Lord Gaythorn, angrily, who was now in 
waiting to hand out Julia — ' Augusta ! how can you ask such 
a thing, or suppose Miss De Clifford will leave Mrs Hargrave, 
whose guest she is, to dine with you ?' 

' I obtained Mrs Hargrave's permission, before I attempted 
to ask the favor of Miss De Clifford ; with whom I shall feel 
myself exceedingly jealous, if after having accepted your in- 
vitation, my lord, she rejects mine ;' said her ladyship, with a 
sweet and playfully arch smile. 

'Since Mrs Hargrave, has had so very much goodness, to 
give for me leave, madam, I shall with great pleasure accept 
the invitation, you so honor me with,' said Julia, curtsying 
gracefully ; and most happy in an opportunity of doing any- 
thing that was displeasing to his lordship. 

* And still furt'ier, I 'vish to trespass on your goodness, Miss 
De Clifford,' said Lady Gaythorn. — 'By Mrs Hargrave's kind 
permission, and your willing ascent, I trust you will accompa- 
ny me to the hustings tomorrow, i shall have the pleasure of 
calling for you, myself, at twelve o'clock.* 

Julia gracefully assented : and Lady Gaythorn now looked 
significantly at Fitzroy, and smiled. Fitzroy 's countenance 
• vol.. I. 6* 
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was instantly suffused with the deepest-tinted blush. Lord 
Francis, gliding behind him, softly said — * Her ladyship has 
discovered your secret, Horatio! ' 

Our heroine was led to tlie carriage by Fitzroy^ who had 
taken her hand several minutes sooner than tJiere was the 
smallest necessity for. She had left it with him, fearing Lord 
Gaythom should escort her out ; as she perceived by his ma- 
noeuvring be meant to do. 

As the ladies got into the coach, the horses seemed unwill- 
ing to stand. Mrs Goodwin's cowardice took the alarm. 
But fearing Doctor Hargrave (who was only stopping to bid 
Lord Gaythorn, again, good night,) she kept her apprehensions 
to herself. The rector thus waiting, to make more congees 
to his patron, displayed to Iho party in the coach the four can- 
didates, standing in a row together ; and nothing, undoubted- 
ly, could have been done to show Fitzroy's strikingly fine, 
tall, graceful, fiofure, and handsome face, to more forcible 
advantage. — Mr Smith, we have already intimated, was one 
of the first order of dwarthood, with an immense head, cur- 
ving legs, and an enormous nose, red as Bardolph's. Sir 
Samuel Clodly was an inert structure of powerless bones and 
sinews, badly formed, and worse put together ; with a face in 
which each feature miffht be discerned at some leas:ues' dis- 
tance at sea, without the aid of a telescope. Mr Rackrent 
was long past the prime of life ; and had shrivelled up his face 
and person, by perpetual fretting. He had frowned upon ail 
around him, until his countenance became an object of ex- 
treme terror to children and all his inferiors — of disgust to 
all his equals and superiors. 

The contrast struck Celestina (who was no respecter of 
persons) so forcibly, that, to the dismay of her companions, 
ahe suddenly exclaimed — * No hobgoblins ! Fitzroy, for- 
ever ! ' 

* Hobgoblins I child — Although the night is impenetrably 
dark, you cannot fear any, with such a coachful ;' said her 
highly disconcerted father, hastily getting into the carriage, 
which now moved on, rather uneasily, in a kind of jerking, 
zigzag direction. 

* Celestina, my love,' said Doctor Hargrave, ' your reason 
should teach you, not to shock the feelings of those who . . . 
. . ' Suddenly the coach stopped. Voices were heard sur- 
rounding it : and some one seemed to dismount, awkwardly, 
from the box. Doctor Hargrave, in alarm, demanded * what 
was the matter ? ' and was answered by Mr Snxith — 

' Nothing now, doctor. There was a little impediment in 
your way, which has been fortunately removed, aad you aro 
now perfectly safe. Goodnight!' 
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The coaeh again moved on ; but now swiftly, and with 
sfurit. 

*Geeho!' cried Miss Hargrave.' *01d Ralph drives as if 
he had been to the mill, aod in one minute was ground young 
again. — Ecod ! he makes the puffy horses smoke for it ! ' 

' He drives, indeed, like a second Phaeton ! ' replied her 
father. ' Surely he is inspired ! ' 

* To be sure he is — with a wish to get away from those 
scare-crows,' said his daughter. * I am sure it was those de- 
formities of nature that started the- horses/ 

The coach now stopped at the Rectory. Julia was the 
first to alight ; and, to her extreme amazement, beheld Fitzroy 
standing by the carriage, ready to hand her out. 

* Mr Fitzroy ! ' she exclaimed ; ^ Why you come, on flying 
dragon ; or riding on the meteor ! ' 

* No,' he • replied ; * my humble conveyance was — the 
coach-box.' 

* Which ^las also mine,' said Lord Francis Loraine, now 
approaching her. 

* What can^this mean ? ' asked Doctor Hargrave. 

' I must earnestly implore your mercy, Doctor Hargrave, 
and forgiveness, for your poor coachman,' replied Fitzroy. 

* He made such potent libations to my success, that he ren- 
dered himself totally unable to perform in his vocation to- 
mght. The least I could do, in gratitude, was to prove his 
substitute : and I trust you found me a careful one.' 

Doctor Hargrave said * he was inexpressibly shocked at the 
circumstance,' although secretly elated at the flattering inci- 
dent, of a duke's grandson, and heir presumptive to the title, 
and a marquis's son, having conferred! such an honor on his 
family. But now a very great difficulty presented itself to 
the rector. — He could not offer his carriage to convey these 
knights-errant home, having no coachman to convey it back. 

* They preferred walking,' Lord Francis said. * But, as the 
night was dark, and a number of streams and posts in their 
way, they would accept an escort, vith a lantern.' While 
the lantern was getting ready, his lordship joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room ; for Lord Francis alone was left to hear 
the fine speeches and apologies of Doctor Hargrave, Fitzroy 
having closely followed Miss De Clifford to the drawing-room ; 
and where seated by her, when the lantern was announced, 
Lord Francis was compelled repeatedly to call him to depart, 
before he could prevail upon himself to take leave, which, 
with evident reluctance, he at length did. 

Julia felt not at all sorry for his departure, as she was very 
tired ^ and feared she might sleep too long in the morning, if 
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kept up much later, and bne deprived of the jideasure of fulfill- 
ing her appointment with Doctor Sydenham, to take an 
•arly walk. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Julia, Doctor Sydenham, and Charles Goodwin, were true 
to their appointment the following morning. The latter, much 
mortified, informed his companion, * that Celestina, hearing 
them talk of their intended excursion, had arisen early, on 
purpose to accompany them, and spoil their pleasure.' 

Celestina now made her appearance ; and told them 'she 
meant to be very quiet and orderly,' and w as as good as her 
word. They found her very useful, in understanding the se- 
cret of opening gates ; knowing the best paths ; where there 
were vicious cattle, and where sharp dogs. She contrived 
to amuse her cousin a little, by challenging him to leap ditch- 
es, and jump with poles over dikes. 

Julia and Doctor Sydenham walked together. This vener- 
able man seemed unusually thoughtful. Julia feared he was 
not well. At last he suddenly asked her, * What she thought 
of the candidates ? ' 

* Mr Smith, sir,' she replied, ' is unfortunate, for figure : 
but he seems a quick, shrewd, and so clever man, as if he 
possessed, information a great deal : and liis conversation ap- 
peared to me, spirited, sometimes sai'castic, but always, much 
entertaining.' 

* You have hit him off exactly. I know him intimately. — 
Now for the others — what think you ot them ? ' 

'Of Mr liackrent, I shrink from the horror of at all think- 
ing : and for Sir Samuel Clodly, I grieve, for why. Nature 
has, in every respect, dealt so very severely, hard, for him.' 

' You are an accurate discriminator of character, 1 see. 
Come, now for Mr Fitzroy.' 

' My opinion, of Mr Fitzroy can no more, now, be an un- 
prejudiced one ; therefore 1 do think it fair not quite to give 
sentiments for him ; after speaking, so much freely, of his op- 
ponents.' 

* Cannot now give an unprejudiced opinion of Mr Fitzroy 
— Perhaps I may presume too much, if 1 request an ex- 
planation ? ' 
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Julia now sketched, with artless ingenuity, a slight out-r 
line of her own history and situation ; — told all the particu- 
lars of her humiliating visit at Delamore-house, and Fitzroy'tf 
conduct there ; his rescue of Biddy O'Connor ; and, lastly, 
his protecting her from the insults of the inebriated young 
men upon the hustings. * And thus, Doctor Sydenham,' she 
added, * circumstances have arisen, one after another to fol- 
low, that make display for me, of the great goodness of Mr 
Fitzroy's heart; ih€*Tace. perfections, of his so amiable mind: ^ 
and although I do know very certainly, my reason has to tell, ^ 
I must for him have the thought so estimable, yet gratitude I 
feel, cannot ever prove for me, the impartial judge : and beside 
this all, dear sir, he is in resemblance strong for one dear 
fidend to me (tf^e friend dearest of my heart,) and this resem- 
blance for sure, makes its muchjefiect ; for I look not on him, 
88 I do, on other so nearly slfahgers, but seem to see in him, 
some one, who conies (or the claim of renewal to former 
friendship.' ^ 

* Friendship ! ' said Doctor Sydenham. 

* Yes, dear sir,' Julia replied ; ' for the friend, for whom Mr 
Fitzroy, reminds so me, is a lady ; and what I feel for him, is 
only, slighrminiatiufe,'*in faintest coloring, of even, the leasts 
of estimating thought, I do cherish for her.' 

Julia's little history of herself affected Doctor Sydenham 
sensibly. He had pressed her hand in silent sympathy : and 
now, the ingenuous unfoldings of her sentiments relative to 
Fitzroy kept him silent ; for he apprehended something more 
serious in. them than she was in the least aware of. 

Just at this time. Miss Hargrave, having achieved the ex- 
ploit of clearing a rather difficult leap, exultingly cried out — 
* Huzza ! Fitzroy, forever ! ' 

* The exclamation, for Miss Hargrave, sir,' said Julia, * re- 
minds me of the election ; and may I ask for you, the state, 
to the poll, at its shut, yesterday ? I am anxious so much, for 
Mr Fitzroy^s" good success, that I give you the trouble of my 
inquiry.' 

* The poll yesterday, closed greatly in favor of Fitzroy and 
Smith,' replied Doctor Sydenham; who, I have no doubt, 
will prove the successful candidates. Smith's great grand* 
father, grandfather, and father, successively, represented the 
county, with much honor to themselves. And I think it im- 
possible that Smith can be thrown out, whose father, feeling 
himself in a state approaching to superannuation, handsomely 
vacated that seat in parliament which he had no longer power 
to hold with justice to his constituents. Exactly at the same 
period, our other late worthy representative died ; which made 
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the two vacancies. Fitzroy (whose chief property lies in this 
county) was applied to by many respectable persons to setup: 
but very nobly declined, not thinking it honorable to contend 
with the sons of the late representatives, who, he doubted noti 
would stand But Sir Walter Lovechase declined. Then 
Fitzroy came forward, with much popularity, for his handsome 
conduct ; while our other two candidates were as much repro- 
bated, for starting, in the first instance, to contend with the 
sons of men universally respected. When the polling began, ' 
we all expected, from the popularity Mr Fitzroy had justly 
acquired, that his number of votes would have kept pace 
with Smith's. But malice had industriously spread a report, 
formed with much plausibility, of his being a concealed Jaco- 
bin — a secret espouser of French principles. The tide turn- 
ed, with inconceivable fury, against him, until T voted ; 
when, from my being an old and steady man, firmly attached 
to the church and state, the calumny was disbelieved at once; 
and numbers flocked to his standard. Today we expect his 
success to be almost unprecedented ; for when he addressed 
the multitude, from the hustings, after the close of the poll, 
he charmed and captivated every hearer, by the fascination 
of his eloquence, the candor of his speech, the solidity of judgu 
ment, the knowledge of our laws, and love of our constitu- 
tion, which he displayed. Indeed, he seemed mspired, on 
purpose to astonish and delight us.' 

They all now reached home ; and, with well-earned appe- 
tites, sat down to breakfast. 

Mrs Goodwin, as usual, attended the toilet of our heroine ; 
and was very well satisfied with her appearance, when ready 
to accompany Lady Gay thorn to the hustings. Julia's beauty 
looked equally captivating, in whatever style of dress she 
wore ; as she seemed ever to give charms to dress, and not 
dress to her. 

Punctually at twelve. Lady Gaythorn was announced. She 
entered the Rectory alone, or attended only by the most win- 
ning politeness, and striking condescension. She was now 
highly rouged ; and attired, with studied care, in a most fash- 
ionable and elegant morning-dress. This visit was to Julia,, 
who accompanied her ladyship to a barouche, in which were 
Ladies Caroline and Susan Strictland, cousins to Lady Gay- 
thorn : two fine-looking young women, to whom our herpine 
was now introduced. In a landau, which preceded the oar* 
ouche, were three more Ladies Strictland, with their mothet 
the Countess of Landgrave. 

As these carriages were gaily aujd fancifully decked with 
wreaths of laurel and Fitzroy's colors, they passed amidst th^ 
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loudest acclamations, as the populance were now in a dispo- 
sition to be madly enthusiastic in favor of Fitzroy. 

At the outward gale of the hustings, Lady Gay thorn and 
party were met by Lord Francis Loraine, and two Mr Strict- 
lands (sons to Lady Landgrave, who conducted the eight la- 
dies to the hustings, at the entrance door of which a great 
crowd had assembled, both within and without. Fitzroy just 
caught a glimpse of Julia, as she was attempting an entrance. 
Instantly he darted from the sheriflTs box ; made his way to 
her ; and taking her hand, led her unmolested through a lane, 
now opened for the party, in compliment to Fitzroy. This 
particular solicitude for the safety of our heroine, and marked 
attention to her, soon caused the circulation of a report (which 
gained general belief) that she was to be united to Fitzroy 
immediately after the termination of the election. Every one 
agreed they would be as beautiful a pair as ever were votaries 
at the altar of Hymen. 

Fitzroy obtained commodious seats for Lady Gaythom and 
her party ; and paid them as much attention as the business of 
the day would admit of. Julia had the pleasure of seeing her 
Rectory friends enter unmolested, under convoy of the high 
sheriff, and get convenient places. But the crowd, the bus- 
tle, the continued noise and shouting, the perpetual movement 
of objects, the pressing forward of every one around her par- 
ty (herself, unconsciously the magnet of attraction and curios- 
ity) gave no great pleasure or amusement to Julia. Complete- 
ly wearied, she was very happy when the poll was closed for 
the day, and heard the majority was surprisingly in favor of 
Fitzroy ; that next to him stood Mr Smith ; and that the other 
two candidates had polled so very/ew, it was universally sup- 
posed they would give up the contest. 

The speeches now began. Every one pressed forward to 
hear. Doctor Sydenham took his station close by Julia. Sir 
Samuel Clodly was the first who spoke. I lis voice was so 
squeakingly discordant; his articulation, so indistinct : and 
the peals of laughter his figure, voice, and strange gesticula- 
tion, excited, were so loud, that he might have spoken high 
treason, for aught the high sheriff could know of the matter. 
At length he finished his oration to the merry multitude ; who, 
however, marked his exit with loud hisses. 

Mr Rackrent now came forward, to show his rhetoric. In- 
stantly the most violent groans, hooting, hissing, and reviling, 
burst forth from the populace. In spite of every effort he 
made to be heard, or the entreaties of the sheriff to hear him, 
t^e clamor increased, rather than diminished. At length 
wonnd into a paroxysm of rage, stamping his feet, he gave 
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them a vehement malediction, and retired, without even the 
ceremony of a bovr. 

And now Mr Smith popped his head up, from under a tall 
Woman's elbow. The ludicrous manner in which he did this, 
with the comic expression of his countenance, instantly ar- 
rested attention ; and caused a general silence. 

His speech was brief, pointed, and convincing ; but inter- 
mingled with so much humor, and such odd and whimsical 
sarcasms upon his own person, that though, as he himself said, 
* he could not hope to make a great figure in parliament — 
though he had a capacious head for business, and a long uose 
for scenting out all party intrigues' — he certainly retired from 
the hustings with great eclat, amidst the shouts and merry plau- 
dits of the laughing multitude. 

Fitzroy last appeared to speak. Through the medium of con- 
trast, he broke upon the view of the delighted beholders like no- 
thing less than Apollo himself. One burst of spontaneous plau- 
dit hailed him : but quickly it sunk into the stillness of deaths 
and all were fixed in eager sound-devouring attention. He 
began to speak: and a strain of greater eloquence, never 
broke upon the human ear. His voice was mellow, and fas- 
cinatingly harmonious ; his cadences and modulation, correct 
and pleasing ; his language, fiowing through the simply beau- 
tiful, led on by chaste judgment. His sentiments, springing 
from the fount of wisdom and knowledge, struck alike con- 
viction to the highest and lowest capacity : and in the orator 
spoke the patriot. 

Fitzroy ceased : and when his graceful bow announced 
that he had, indeed, ended, the most rapturous plaudits, and 
almost frenzied acclamations, rent the air, and continued, 
without intermission, for an inconceivable length of time. 

Julia was entranced with admiration. When Fitzroy wa« 
to be heard no more, she exclaimed, unconsciously catching 
Doctor Sydenham by the arm — 

* Oh ! I am sure quite, I could have forever, listened, to him ; 
and be no more, weary.' 

* So I feared !' said Doctor Sydenham. 

* Feared ! — feared, for what, dear sir ? ' asked Julia, in 
alarm. 

*This tlirong — this press. — Take care, my dear young 
friend ! keep close to me ; though I am ill able to protect you. 
But Doctor Sydenham had no occasion to apprehend for the 
safety of his young friend, who was now protected by Fitzroy 
himself. 

Julia waa surprised, flattered, and pleased. The idol of 
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^ day, the fiiyorite of popularity, the heing on whom the eye 
of general admiration rested, had, in the moment when num-^ 
bers were thronging round to pay him homage, broken from 
the adulating crowd, and almost flown to protect her. When 
so many women of distinction were present, several of whom 
interest should have led him to, he came to her — poor and 
friendless as she wa^ ! And her fluttering heart, now throb- 
bing with some new, and, to her, undefinable sensation, 
prompted the question, of* What does this marked solicitude for 
my safety, this flattering attention, mean ? ' Soon her less san- 
guine reason answered, * It is pity : it is benevolence. He 
knows my insulated state, my want of the natural protectors ; 
and it is because I am the poor and friendless orphan, that to 
me he came.' The fluttering of her heart then sunk gently 
into the most animated glow of ardent gratitude. 

When the first rush out from the hustings gave those who 
remained the power of moving in safety. Lady Gay thorn went 
to interchange civilities with those she considered worthy of 
her attentions. Julia and Fitzroy joined the Rectory party, 
as our heroine was to go home with Mrs Hargrave, to change 
her dress for dinner. 

It happened fortunately for the Rectory ladies, that each 
had a gentleman to conduct her to the carriage ; for the mo- 
ment Fitzroy emerged from the hustings, such a crowd press- 
ed on him, to procure a nearer view of him whom they be- 
lieved almost a demi-god, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
they could get along. Julia, in particular, from being led by 
him, was almost crushed to death ; and became at length so 
terrified, that Fitzroy discovered her alarm by her trembling 
(ajB she forbore to express it), when, with an in^fipite struggle 
within himself, he resisted the impulse of attempting to knock 
the people down. However, he had recourse to entreaties ; 
and implored them ' to keep off a little, and let the lady pass.' 
Instantly, every exertion was made to oblige him. The crowd 
pressed back ; and all endeavored to say something civil upon 
the occasion. Some, that ' they would not hurt his beautiful 
lady for the world.' Others ' wished to have just such a sweet- 
heart to protect' Some exclaimed, * that, for the squire's 
sake, they would not harm or mislest his beloved lady ;' while 
many cheered them, crying out — * Long live. Squire FUchroy, 
and his beautiful lady ! and may their sons' sons represent us 
in parliament ! — FUchroy, and his lady, forever ! ' 

Poor Julia, overwhelmed with confiision, sprung forward, 
with a face of vermilion ; and thought the rector's coach at a 
most unnecessary distance. Fitzroy, feeling for and pity- 
ing her distress, hurried her on. At length she gained 
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the carriage; and, as she hounded into it, entreated 
Pitzroy to * tell the coachman to drive on.' 

« Without the rest of your party ! '. said Fitzroy, smiling. 

* Oh ! ' exclaimed Julia, * in that so shocking multitude, I my 
poor senses lost ; and did forget my party quite.' 

The other four ladies now, at last, were seated in the coach, 
which with difficulty was extricated from the other carriages, 
and conveyed them safely to the Rectory. 



C HAPTER X. 



Julia, dressed with simple elegance, and looking full as 
lovely as Mrs Goodwin could possibly wish, was set down at 
the Priory by Doctor Hargrave ; who, with Doctor Syden- 
ham and Charles Goodwin, was going to dine at the C&stle 
inn, with the candidates. 

Julia found Lady Gaythom alone, in the drawing-room, 
lounging upon a sopha, quite languid and fatigued by the 
heat and bustle of the morning. Lady Landgrave and her 
daughters, by degrees, assembled. Dinner was shortly an- 
nounced ; and this small female party adjourned to it. Lady 
Gaythom, taking the upper end of the table, performed the 
honors with much attention and pleasing hospitality. 

Lady Landgrave was an elegant-looking woman, of quiet, 
yet winning manners. Her daughters were all lively, and 
excelled in the pleasantries of conversation, when there were 
no men eligible for husbands present. But when in com- 
pany with this attractive class, they each played a part with 
a view of captivating ; in doing which they lost the resistless 
charm of a natural character ; defeated their own aim ; and, 
in despite of their toils, were every one — unmarried. 

Nature had endowed all the Ladies Strictland with great 
personal attractions, and capacity sufficient to obtain Uiose 
acquirements which the generality of well-informed women 
learn, and are content with. But, not satisfied with the ad- 
vantages of beauty and common attainments, they all aimed 
at the superlative in knowledge, which they could never 
reach. 

Had the Ladies Strictland been content, after acquiring 
the usual feminine accomplishments, to be renowned for un- 
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derstanding Latin, and making shoes, it might have answered. 
But so avaricious were they of knowledge, that thev erasped 
at everything, and realized nothing. They studied t£e clas- 
sics ; and aimed at the acquirement of every language, hoth 
ancient and modern. To all the arts and sciences, they were 
votaries. From the most suhlime science, they roamed to 
the meanest of the mechanic arts. And it was universally 
known, they could translate Ovid from the original ; were ex- 
cellent wheel- Wrights ; could anatomize animals, and make 
their own wigs. 

Dinner passed pleasantly. But the moment the dessert was 
laid upon the tahle, and the domestics were departed, the 
Ladies Strictland, who made it a rule never to be idle (an 
excellent rule, certainly, if the employment be judicious and 
well-timed) all produced their different works. — Lady Caro- 
line drew from her ridicule a most surprising miniature wheel, 
of curious mechanism ; with which, by indefatigable industry, 
she might, possibly, in twelve hours, spin about a drachm of 
cotton ; and began to spin. Lady Georgiana took from her 
portable magazine some clay, to mould into a vase, upon the 
model of one found in the ruins of Herculaneum. Lady 
Diana produced an elegant small frame ; and began to weave 
a bracelet of her own hair. Lady Susan, with a pocket chis- 
el and mallet, displayed her skill in sculpture by proceeding 
in her design of a miniature whale, in marble (which Julia, 
unfortunately, mistook for a goose ; but adroitly extricated 
herself from this' little scrape, by playfully acknowledging 
herself to be of the same brood). Lady Charlotte employed 
herself in sketching plans for an observatory, which she and 
her sisters were about to erect at Strictland. 

* My dear Susan,' said Lady Gaythorn, * your odious par- 
ticles of marble, which you send flying about with your frame, 
will certainly blind some of us ; or, at least, get into our 
wine, and among the ices.' 

* Pardon me,' said Lady Susan, * I did not think of that. — 
Dear me ! what shall I do to employ myself.^ ' 

* Can't you weave Lady Grizzle a wig? in doing which, 
you would combine charity with industry I — or you may go 
and pave the stable-yard ; for that is in a horrid plight ; and 
the sheep want shearing, I dare say ; and the maids and foot- 
men have shoes to mend. — Oh ! I can find plenty of em- 
ployment for you and Caroline too, whose spinning I can no 
longer suffer, the flue so tickles my nose. ISIor are we quite 
secure from horrible annoyance from your work, Diana. I 
don 't admire hair-breadth escapes.' 

< I never saw such an idle thing in my life, as you are. 
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the carriage ; and, as she hounded into it, entreated 
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daughters, by degrees, assembled. Dinner was shortly an- 
nounced; and this small female party adjourned to it. Lady 
Gaythorn, taking the upper end of the table, performed the 
honors with much attention and pleasing hospitality. 

Lady Landgrave was an elegant-looking woman, of quiet, 
yet winning manners. Her daughters were all lively, and 
excelled in the pleasantries of conversation, when there were 
no men eligible for husbands present. But when in com- 
pany with this attractive class, they each played a part with 
a view of captivating ; in doing which they lost the resistless 
charm of a natural character ; defeated their own aim ; and, 
in despite of their toils, were every one — unmarried. 

Nature had endowed all the Ladies Strictland with great 
personal attractions, and capacity sufficient to obtain Qiose 
acquirements which the generality of well-informed women 
learn, and are content with. But, not satisfied with the ad- 
vantages of beauty and common attainments, they all aimed 
at the superlative in knowledge, which they could never 
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Had the Ladies Strictland been content, after acquiring 
the usual feminine accomplishments, to be renowned for un- 
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derstandin^ Latin, and making shoes, it might have answered. 
But so avancious were they of knowledge, that thev erasped 
at everything, and realized nothing. They studied t£e clas- 
sics ; and aimed at the acquirement of every language, hoth 
ancient and modern. To all the arts and sciences, they were 
votaries. From the most suhlime science, they roamed to 
the meanest of the mechanic arts. And it was universally 
known, they could translate Ovid from the original ; were ex- 
cellent wheel- Wrights ; could anatomize animals, and make 
their own wigs. 

Dinner passed pleasantly. But the moment the dessert was 
laid upon the tahle, and the domestics were departed, the 
Ladies Strictland, who mad^ it a rule never to be idle (an 
excellent rule, certainly, if the employment be judicious and 
well-timed) all produced their different works. — Lady Caro- 
line drew from her ridicide a most surprising miniature wheel, 
of curious mechanism ; with which, by indefatigable industry, 
she might, possibly, in twelve hours, spin about a drachm of 
cotton ; and began to spin. Lady Georgiana took from her 
portable magazine some clay, to mould into a vase, upon the 
model of one found in the ruins of Herculaneum. Lady 
Diana produced an elegant small frame ; and began to weave 
a bracelet of her own hair. Lady Susan, with a pocket chis- 
el and mallet, displayed her skill in sculpture by proceeding 
in her design of a miniature whale, in marble (which Julia, 
unfortunately, mistook for a goose ; but adroitly extricated 
herself from this' little scrape, by playfully acknowledging 
herself to be of the same brood). Lady Charlotte employed 
herself in sketching plans for an observatory, which she and 
her sisters were about to erect at Strictland. 

* My dear Susan,' said Lady Gaythorn, * your odious par- 
ticles of marble, which you send flying about with your frame, 
will certainly blind some of us ; or, at least, get into our 
wine, and among the ices.' 

* Pardon me,' said Lady Susan, * I did not think of that. — 
Dear me ! what shall I do to employ myself? ' 

* Can't you weave Lady Grizzle a wig? in doing which, 
you would combine charity with industry ! — or you may go 
and pave the stable-yard ; for that is in a horrid plight ; and 
the sheep want shearing, I dare say ; and the maids and foot- 
men have shoes to mend. — Oh ! I can find plenty of em- 
ployment for you and Caroline too, whose spinning I can no 
longer suffer, the flue so tickles my nose. ISIor are we quite 
secure from horrible annoyance from your work, Diana. I 
don't admire hair-breadth escapes.' 

' I never saw such an idle thing in my life, as you are, 
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Augusta ! ' said Lady Ceroline. * You hate to see any one 
employed. Are you fond of work, Miss De CliflTord? ' 

• Not exceedingly much : hut I do work, Lady Caroline, 
and sometimes greatly ; until I am so tired, I wish no more, 
to do it' 

*But we never work witk needles,' said Lady Di. 

* No,' returned Lady Gay thorn, 'unless to sew up a wound, 
when engaged in surgery.' 

• Not with needles I May I ask, what then, you do work 
hy ? ' said Julia, supposing she should hear c^ some inge- 
nious patent invention, peculiar to the English. 

* No,' replied Lady Gay thorn, * theirs is all hrain-wotk ; — 
or else accomplished by the saw, axe, the anvil, or the sledge. 
But come, I am weary of the school of industry ; so let v» 
on to our walk, or it will be too late to go.' 

The pedestrians were soon equipped ; and set forward on 
a pleasant country walk. Julia now found all her companions 
were botanists. As she knew nothing, or at most very 
little, of the matter, soon saw she was held mighty cheap by 
the Ladies Strictland, as an ignoramus, who, they supposed, 
had scrambled together a sort of superficial education, in a 
convent abroad. As they culled from every hedge, and raked 
up every ditch, for plants, Julia picked Up a pretty weed — 
• which here,' said she, * I see, not thrives, in half the abund- 
ance, I have seen it flourishing, amid the Apennino.' 

'You have, then, been in Italy, and can speak Italian,' ex- 
claimed Lady Susan, 'which I think the sweetest language 
in the world; — though Di prefers Persian; and Caroline 
esteems Hebrew the most.' 

♦ Do you understand a variety of languages. Miss De Clif- 
ford ? ' said Lady Georgiana. 

' I speak a few,' replied Julia, modestly. 

* Do you draw, and in whose style ? ' asked Lady Charlotte. 

* I do scarcely, know, in whose style,' said Julia ; ' for I 
was taught the endeavor to copy the best masters ; and then, 
to combine, if possible, what was, of most celebrity in each.' 

' And have you succeeded ? ' 

'Not so much as, certainly I ought; considering, the very 
great advantage, I did possess, daring long residence at 
Kome, before that was despoiled of its much treasures.' 

• At Rome ! ' exclaimed all the Ladies Strictland, gather- 
ing roimd Julia, and looking on her with veneration, now 
thinking her more beautiful than ever. 

Lady Gay thorn, who never chose to play second fiddle, 
now called the general attention from our heroine, by assum- 
ing one of her lively humors, which, if we were not more 
pcSile than ingenuous, we should term boisterously mirthfuL, 
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It was her aim to makd every on6 laugh : and as' she was 
young, beautiful, and a countess, she generally succeeded. 
When Lady Gaythom was contented with being cheerful, 
she was oflen pleasant ; and could say many a sarcastic, 
many an arch and whimsical tbing. But when she attempted 
to be wUd and witty she lost berself ; and ceased to enter- 
tain the rational and refined. 

Three of the ladies Strictland were expert romps ; and 
now set off, with Lady Gaythom, in a rioting race. Lady 
Landgrave, fatigued with her walk, returned home by a 
shorter way, accompanied by Lady Diana. Lady Charlotte, 
being, like our heroine, fond of mirth without riot, quietiy 
followed the romps, often laughing at their antics, and as 
often at their folly. 

Just as Julia and her quiet companion entered the Priory 
grounds, on their return home, their ears were suddenly 
assailed by dreadful shrieks of terror, repeated without inter- 
mission, in a female voice. The rioting party were too far 
advanced ; and were, besides, making too much noise them- 
selves, to hear the screams. 

« Run, Miss De Clifford, run \ ' exclaimed Lady Charlotte.— 
* There is murder committing! and let us not have the horror 
of hearing it' 

Julia did run. But it was to obey the call of distress : and 
she hastily opened the door in the paling they had just en- 
tered by ; and hurried into the lane they had only crossed 
from their walk. 

* Are you insane, Miss De CliflTord ? ' cried the terrified 
Lady Charlotte ; * to open the door for the ruffians ! — and 
should there be murder committing, your feeble hand cannot 
prevent it* 

* Oh ! but my appearing may ; and 'tis for me right, as duty 
calls me ; and no fearful feeling, shall prevent me, to go ;' said 
Julia, still hurrying in, directed by the sound of the cries. 
Lady Charlotte, half led by humanity, and half by shame, took 
the same direction within the pales, resolving to learn the 
&te of the rash Julia, who, as she approached the sound, heard, 
afte^ a terrific cessation of the shrieks, a female voice exclaim 
— • He is dead ! — he is gone I — my child ! — my child !' 
And the most agonized burst of tears broke on her appalled 
and pitying ears. As she rapidly turned round a curve in the 
lane, she beheld a very poor and pretty young woman, sobbing 
in anguish over a child of about six months old, who was lying, 
with its face quite black, across her lap. 

* What, what's the matter? — Speak, and tell me good wo- 
man ! ' exclaimed Julia, as she ran towards her. 

voi- 1. 7* 
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' Oh, mks ! miss 1 It hits stuck in his throat, and choked 
my child!' 

Julia, horror-struck, looked at the hahe ; and saw he wa» 
Bot dead, but that he still struggled, with something in his 
Ihroat With uncommon self-possession, she put her trembling 
fingers instantly into his mouth ; and with <dl her force 
squeezed together what she found there, to reduce its size, 
and make it less liable to hurt him, as she pulled it out. Im- 
mediately she drew forth a tin lid of a little money 4)ox, his 
mother had unwarily given him to play with, to beguile hi» 
hunger, which the child had put into his mouth ; and, by 
suction, drawn it so far into his throat, as would have termi- 

: QBted his existence, had not Julia, providentially, rescued him 
from impending death. 

Our heroine now raised him up gently, and untied his hat ;. 

. opened the tattered remains of a cloth coat, which was but-- 
toned quite tight across his- chest ; and then, with her fan, 
gave him a little air; managing everything with the most 
tender caution. At length tl^ boy coughed, whooped a little, 
and seemed to experience only a momentary struggle. The 
livid hue of his face changed to red. In a moment more, his 
distended eyes contracted to their natural size ; and, sinking 
back to their original station, he moved them, saw his mother, 
and smiled. Instantly the poor woman clasped him to her 
breast, with wildest ecstasy, and sunk upon her knees before 
our heroine. 

* Oh ! lovely lady ! ' she exclaimed — * May the blessing of 
Him who made your hea/t for such goodness,, be ever with 
you ! — May the prayers of the mother, who had been child- 
less but for you, enter the kingdom of heaven, and prosper 
vou in all your works, and may you be happy — happy as yon 
nave now made me ! . . . . Tommy, Tommy, raise your little 
hands to Heaven. Learn betimes to pray for her who saved 
you for your poor mother, who, though she has not bread to 
give you, could not — could not bear to part with you ! ' 

* Rise, rise, I entreat you, my poor, good woman,' said Julia, 
with tender, pitying kindness ; *and be thankful, ever, to the 
Almighty Power, who gave me the good purpose, to assist 
your poor babe. — But you say, " you have of bread, none at 
all, to give your child." Alas ! If this be true, how very sad 
it ia! — ^ and you look so weak, and so ill yourself. How, how 
is it ? — tell n^e.' 

* Oh,, dear my lady ! the tone of your voice goes to my very 
heart with its kindness so, it makes me cry for joy, as it were, 
that some one pities me. My babe is hungry ; for I have no 
bread to g^ve him, nor means to buy any. Heaven help me I — 
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and my poor, gwdy ktndy and tender husband, is veiy sick, 
without a bed to rest upon. He worked in the gardens of 
Squire Rackrent, for many a day. But he got an ague and 
fever, by the squire wishing him to work too late of nights: 
So he fell ill ; and I was but just up, afler the birth of our 
child. So, as my dear husband could not work, his wages 
were struck off: and so my lady, I went stone picking, in the 
fields. So Igot cold ; for the weather was very bitter. And 
I fell ill too : and at last I lost my milk, which was a sad 
grief, my lady, to a mother who had nothing else to give her 
child. — Before that sad misfortune he was as fine and stout 
9 babe as ever mother reared ; and proud enough I was of 
him. But even half-starved skeleton as he now is, he seems 
dearer to my heart than ever. So, my lady, when sickness 
reduced us to pawn and sell all the petty conrforts we had, 
and then our necessaries too, the squire said we roust not stay 
any longer, as Rackley was not our parish. So my poor hus- 
band, cut to the heart, would not be passed in a cart, like a 
common vagrant : and so he said to me, " Betsy my girl, you 
mast rue the day you ever met me ; for it was my sickness 
which brought you to this. But will you try and walk to my 
parish with mep-r-and should we die by the way, Betsy, 
Heaven will raise up friends to our Tommy." So, my lady, 
hearing him talk so sadly, though my heart seemed fit to 
break, my strength got up surprisingly. I strove for good 
courage on purpose to cheer him: so I carried my Tommy ; 
for that was all I had to carry. My Ned leaned on my arm ; 
and I prated to him, as merrily as I could, and sung to him ; 
for I had a pretty voice before my sickness and sorrow : and 
Ned had used to like to listen to me. But today it was so ; 
for the tones of my voice seemed to tell him, I was deceiving 
him, and that my heart was cold with misery, and breaking to 
see him so sick and sad. Ah i miss, had Ned been well, 
poverty would not be to me the dreadful thing it is. — But 
who can bear to see those they love, dying by inches, before 
their face, and they having no means to cure or comfort them ?' 
WeB, my lady .... Oh ! don't cry so sadly for me, or I 
shaU never be able to tell you all . . the heat of the day, and 
the long'walk, brought on a return of Ned's ague, which I had 
flattered myself had at last lefl him. He shook so, I thought 
my heart would never, never, hold my sorrows. And so, my 
lady, I looked about, and saw a farm-house, and a barn near 
it, with some clean straw in it. And I went to the house, and 
begged hard for a lodging in the barn, for my poor Ned. 
The good dame of the house granted the lodging, and gave 
me a shiUing, (she did, indeed, my lady, and may the Almighty 
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bless her for it !) and bade me go to Z. for some doctor^ 
stufl^ to give Ned : and she would make a bason of tea for 
him. So off I trudged, quite strong again, thinking I was 

going for something to do Ned good. But, as ill luck would 
ave it, my lady, I met a pcfor old woman belonging to Rack- 
ley, who advised me to lay out tlie shilling upon ballads, about, 
the election ; and go into the market place, and cry them ; 
as she had just done, and cleared two shillings, in about a 
quarter of an hour, by the job. So, my lady, 1 thought this^ 
would be a tine thing ; as I then could buy the doctors sto^ 
and a loaf, and have still money to carry ys on. But alaCkl 
alack ! my lady, the ballads I bought were of the wrong sort 
No one would buy them. I was hooted and pelted ; and I 
feared they would kill my child. So I ran away as well as 
mv weak and weary legs would let me, and came to this spot, 
where, quite spent, I sat down to cry over my misfortunes, 
and think how I could return to poor Ned, without the doctor's 
stuff. He, I knew, would believe me : but how could I make 
the good dame know I was not a good-fur-nothing creature, 
who spent her money upon gin. I had lost the bsdlads ; so I 
had not even them to show :' — and now the poor young woman 
wept, as if her swollen heart was bursting. 

Poor Julia was dreadfully distressed ; her sympathy and 
compassion were forcibly awakened, by the young woman's 
tale of sorrow, and her pallid and wo- worn appearance. But 
she had not any money to give her ! for, before she went to 
the hustings, in the morning, she had, by Lady Gaythom's 
advice, (fearing the light-fingered tribe, in the crowd) given 
her purse to Mrs Goodwin. Unused to the possession of 
money, she forgot on her return to ask her for it again : how- 
ever, though grievously disappointed of the pleasure of herself 
giving relief to necessity, she applied to Lady Charlotte, whom 
she saw leaning over the pales. 

* My dear creature ? ' said Lady Charlotte, ' I am as badly 
off as yourself: I wear no pockets ; and my woman carries 
my purse.' 

'Alas! what is to do?' cried Julia, greatly perplexed. 
' She must, then, with me to the house go, until I do get some 
money, there.' 

* No,' replied Lady Charlotte, * that must not be. Lady Gay- 
thorn would never forgive such a liberty. — It is a rule of hers, 
never to give to mendicants. No beggars are ever relieved 
at the Priory.' 

* But this is not at all beggar,' said Julia, with tears in her 
eyes. * She has asked for not anything : but I would fain 
give her relief.' Poor Julia was painfully embarrassed and 
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distressed. Sbe knew no good would result from sending 
her to the Rectory-; since the ladies, as well as the gentle^ 
men of the family, all dined out: and even Biddy O'Connor 
was gone with Mrs Hargrave's woman, and the housekeeper, 
somewhere merry-making. To go there herself could answer 
no purpose, since Mrs Goodwin had all her money. She could 
not let the woman's breaking heart be totally rent : she could 
. not let her go without relief. She had nothing of value about 
her, but an elegant toothpick -case, richly and beautifully 
mounted in gold, and ornamented with pearls. It had been a 
present from her beloved friend, Lady Storamond. Jt grieved 
her to part with it. But it would have grieved her much more 
to slight the voice of compasion. She took it from her 
pocket : — * Dear, beloved Cecilia ! ' she mentally said, * if 
there is virtue, in this sacrifice, may the blessing it merits, 
to you revert ! and 1 shall no more, at all, regret my parting 
from it.' 

* My good young woman,' now Julia kindly said, in a low- 
ered voice, wishing Lady Charlotte not to hear her, * I have, 
mifortunately, left all my money, at my home. But take this, 
tooth-pick-case, to somebody, in Z., who does sell silver, and 
gold, and toys ; or to a pawnman, I had rather, because I can 
then, buy it from him, back again. Ask half a guinea,for it : — 
'tis worth greatly more ; but that will do, of the present : — then 
go to the best apothecary : and bid him give to you something, 
to do your husband, very much good. Buy bread for your 
child, and something of nourishing for yourself; and then 
pay some of the people, returning, of the election, for taking 
yon, in their little cart chaise, to where is your husband. To- 
morrow come, to the Rectory-house, of Z. Ask there, for 
Biddy O'Connor ; — Biddy O'Connor, remember . the name. . 
She will bring you to me ; and perhaps I may do something 

gpreatly better for you.' -Julia now precipitately retreated 

through the gate, to escape the poor woman's thanks ; who, 
mentally blessing her benefactress, and crying for joy and 
grratitude, hastened back to Z. 

Lady Charlotte advised our heroine not to mention the dis- 
tressing incident which had detained them ; as it would only 
draw the raillery of Lady Gay thorn upon her. But Julia was 
too innately charitable and humane, to have formed an inten- 
tion of repeating it: nor was there, indeed, any excuse for 
doing it, as they arrived without having been even missed by 
their playful companions. 

Immediately after they had taken their tea, the eight ladies 
adjourned to the music-room, where all kinds of musical in- 
gtraments, known in Europe, were collected. Lady Gaythorn, 
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kept up mach later, and b^e deprived of the pleasure of fulfill- 
ing her appointment with Doctor Sydenham, to take aa 
early walkl 



CHAPTER IX. 



Julia, Doctor Sydenham, and Charles Goodwin, were true 
to their appointment the following morning. The latter, much 
mortified, informed his companion, ^ that Celestina, hearing 
them talk of their intended excursion, had arisen early, on 
purpose to accompany them, and spoil their pleasure.' 

Celestina now made her appearance ; and told them ' she 
meant to be very quiet and orderly,' and was as good as her 
word. They found her very useful, in understandiug the se- 
cret of opening gates ; knowing the best paths ; where there 
were vicious cattle, and where sharp dogs. She contrived 
to amuse her cousin a little, by challenging him to leap ditch- 
es, and jump with poles over dikes. 

Julia and Doctor Sydenham walked together. This vener- 
able man seemed unusually thoughtful. Julia feared he was 
not well. At last he suddenly asked her, * What she thought 
of the candidates ? ' 

* Mr Smith, sir,' she replied, ' is unfortunate, for figure : 
but he seems a quick, shrewd, and so clever man, as if he 
possessed, information a great deal : and his conversation ap- 
peared to me, spirited, sometimes sarcastic, but always, much 
entertaining.' 

' You have hit him off exactly. I know him intimately. — 
Now for the others — what think you ol them ? ' 

'Of Mr liackrent, I shrink from the horror of at all think- 
ing : and for Sir Samuel Clodly, I grieve, for why. Nature 
has, in every respect, dealt so very severely, hard, for him.' 

* You are an accurate discriminator of character, I see. 
Come, now for Mr Fitzroy.' 

* My opinion, of Mr Fitzroy can no more, now, be an un- 
prejudiced one ; therefore I do think it fair not quite to give 
sentiments for him ; after speaking, so much freely, of his op- 
ponents.' 

* Cannot now give an unprejudiced opinion of Mr Fitzroy 
— Perhaps 1 may presume too much, if I request an ex- 
planation ? ' 
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Julia now sketched, with artless ingenuity, a slight out-; 
line of her own history and situation ; — told all the particu- 
lars of her humiliating visit at Delamore-house, and Fitzroy'i 
conduct there ; his rescue of Biddy O'Connor ; and, lastly, 
his protecting her from the insults of the inebriated young 
men upon the hustings. * And thus, Doctor Sydenham,' she 
added, * circumstances have arisen, one after another to fol- 
low, that make display for me, of the great goodness of Mr 
Fitzroy's lle^airt ;~lR'tf rasa perfections, of his so amiable mind : 
and although I do know very certainly, my reason has to tell, 
' I must for him have the thought so estimable, yet gratitud? I 
feel, cannot ever prove for me, the impartial judge : and beside 
this all, dear sir, he is in resemblance strong for one dear 
fiiend to me (the friend dearest of my heart,) and this resem- 
blance f or su re, makes its much effect ; for I look not on him, 
as I do, on other so neaTty-stfahgers, but seem to see in him, 
some one, who comes for the claim of renewal to former 
fHendship.' "^ '" 

' Friendship ! ' said Doctor Sydenham. 

* Yes, dear sir,' Julia replied ; ' for the friend, for whom Mr 
Fitzroy, reminds so me, is a lady ; and what I feel for him, is 
only, slight miniatiire,**in faintest coloring, of even, the least, 
of estimating thought, I do cherish for her.' 

Julia's little history of herself affected Doctor Sydenham 
sensibly. He had pressed her hand in silent sympathy : and 
now, the ingenuous unfoldings of her sentiments relative to 
Fitzroy kept him silent ; for he apprehended something more 
serious in them than she was in the least aware of. 

Just at this time. Miss Hargrave, having achieved the ex- 
ploit of clearing a rather difficult leap, exultingly cried out — 
* Huzza! Fitzroy, forever ! ' 

*The exclamation, for Miss Hargrave, sir,' said Julia, * re- 
minds me of the election ; and may 1 ask for you, the state, 
to the poll, at its shut, yesterday ? I am anxious so much, for 
Mr Fitzroy^s'good success, that I give you the trouble of my 
inquiry.' 

' The poll yesterday, closed greatly in favor of Fitzroy and 
Smith,' replied Doctor Sydenham ; who, I have no doubt, 
will prove the successful candidates. Smith's great grand- 
father, grandfather, and father, successively, represented the 
county, with much honor to themselves. And I think it im- 
possible that Smith can be thrown out, whose father, feeling 
himself in a state approaching to superannuation, handsomely 
vacated that seat in parliament which he had no longer power 
to hold with justice to his constituents. Exactly at the same 
period, our other late worthy representative died ; which made 
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having stolen a very costly toothpick-case, which she hrougbt 
to him for a pawn.' 

Julia was terror-struck. Her heart beat with visible 
violence. Her whole frame was convulsed, with trem- 
bling agitation: and with dfficulty she prevented herself 
from interrupting the sequel of his Lordship's intelligence* 
Lord Gay thorn proceeded. ' Mr Mayor, and all the neigh- 
boring justices were at dinner with us. Stone, therefore, 
sent a message to the mayor ; who would have retired into 
another room for the examination. But something having 
transpired, which excited our curiosity, we requested to have 
the culprit brought before us ! The woman (the most inimi- 
table actress T ever beheld) appeared, in the best dissembled 
tremor, and in a well imagined agony of tears.' .... 

* Oh ! the poor unfortunate ! ' exclaimed Julia, struggling 
with all her powers to suppress a flood of sympathy. Lord 
Gaythom continued, unmindful of our heroine's exclamation, 
' She told us a long and lamentable tale of her distress ; 
and then introduced a most romantic story, of a lady, young 
and beautiful, and beautiful as young, appearing to her, like a 
succoring angel, saving the life of her child, and comforting 
her; and weeping for her soriows, and in regret at having 
inadvertantly left her purse at home, which prevented her 
relieving the unfortunate's wants with specie. Then, my 
dear Augusta ! this artful baggage libelled you, most scanda- 
lously ; — by saying, " the angel lady wanted to take her to 
you, for relief; when another lady, who had been looking over 
some pales (and who wore no pockets," — proving she never 
felt a wish to relieve the distressed, or answer the spontane- 
ous call of benevolence, or she would not thus cut off the 
means,) said, my love, " you would never forgive such a liberhf^ 
€L8 making a demand upon your humanity ; aa it was your itifc, 
never to relieve beggars, and allowed no charitable alms to 6t 
given at your gate^ ' 

* What an infamous slanderer ! what an artful deceiver ! — 
There is not, cannot be, a word of truth in her story ;' ex- 
claimed Lady Gaythom, coloring visibly through her rouge. 
Lady Charlotte's cheeks were crimsoned too : and she cast a 
look of supplication, * not to betray her,' upon our heroine. 
Lord Gaythom proceeded. — * Oh ! my life t I know there 
was no truth in her ; but such talents for acting, I never be- 
fore saw. She then told, how the * lovely child of humanity, 
with a hand open as day to melting charity, gave her this 
toothpick-case, to pawn, or sell, to buy medicine for her sick 
husband, and bread for her infant' Had you heard her you 
would, indeed, have been astonished at the magic of her art ; 
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which seemed, in every word to realize the scene. — So well 
did she paint the heauty of her youthful benefactress ; — the 
sweetness of her voice — whose tones, spoken in consolinjyr 
tenderness, struck on the heart of misery as a balm ; her ani- 
mated presence of mind ; her courage, springing from the vir- 
tues of her heart, which prompted her to save the child from 
deaths her tender caution in the progress of his recovery ; 
and the fascinating grace and benevolence of all she said and 
did ; — that had such a celestial being, as she described, exist- 
ed, I would seek her through the globe, to kneel at her feet, 
and pay homage to so much excellence.' 

* But the poor, poor woman ! — what, what, of her became, 
my lord.'' said Julia, in a tone of the most touching so- 
licitude. 

*How can you pity such a dissembling, artful creature, 
Miss De Clifford ! ' said Lady Gaythorn, reproachfully. 

* The woman ? ' replied his lordship to Julia. * Why the 
fact was incontestably proved ; her mittimus made out ; and — ' 
Julia shuddered ; the paleness of death overspread her anx- 
ious countenance ; Fitzroy caught her trembling, terror-chill- 
ed hand; and Lord Gaythorn concluded the sentence 

.* she was conveyed by Doctor Sydenham, and Fitzroy, in the 

rector's coach, to the prison she deserved her husband's 

arms.' 

The fugitive roses now rushed back, with a deepened tint, 
and redoubled beauty, to the cheeks of Julia ; who, raising 
her eyes to Heaven, in gratitude for this happy termination 
of her agonized fears, seemed to have caught from thence 
the smile so lovely tiiat illuminated her speaking countenance, 
when she turned to Fitzroy, and would have thanked him for 
his benevolence, had not Uie expression of his eyes at once 
overpowered her, and hers sought the ground. Fitzroy press- 
ed the hand he had taken. She felt his tremble, like her own. 
At this moment, onlv, did she know he held her hand : and 
she now gently withdrew it. 

Shortly after the casino-table broke up, when Doctor Har- 
grave and our heroine took leave, jf itzroy conducted Julia to 
the carriage ; and as they went to it, he put her toothpick-case 
into her hand. 

* The angel of benevolence, watchful over pity's gift, pre- 
served this for her favorite votary,' said he. * And I trust it 
was not a profanation, the kiss of reverence which I imprint- 
ed on it. ' 

< Oh ! ' said Julia, * I cannot, ever, express sufficiently my 
gratitude to you, for rescuing that unfbrtunate being, from 
me distress and agony, my so great, unthinking folly made fdn 

▼oil. I. 8 
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her : and for the restoration of this, to me, treasure, acceBt 
my much thanks ; and calculate, of my obligation) when I do 
tell you, I have few things, in my possession, which so I 
prize;' 

* And yet you gave it to a wandering outcast ! — Excellent 
Jtilia!' 

Our heroine now, in extreme confusion at having thus, in- 
advertently, raised the virtue of her own action, hurried into 
Uie coach. 

^ Excellent, inestimable, Julia ! ' again repeated Fitzroy, in 
a lowered voice, as he retreated from the coach side, to make 
way for the rector. * Good night ! ' was now reiterated by all ; 
and the carriage moved on. 

* I congratulate you. Miss De CliflTord,' said Doctor Har- 
grave, *upon the transcendent virtues you have displayed ; — 
the character of true courage, and benevolence, you have es- 
tablished for yourself in this county. Not a man at our 
meeting today, that was hot penetrated with enthusiastic ad- 
miration at your amiable conduct : and your health was rap- 
turously drank by all.' 

* Indeed, sir,' replied Julia, oppressed more than flattered 
by such redundant praise, ' I did nothing, to deserve, at all, 
applause. No more I did, than perform, my duty.' 

* Perhaps \ ou did no more than duty demanded. But, my 
dear madam, that duty required an uncommon portion of firm- 
ness — of self-possession, aided by infinite and conscientious 
benevolence, to do all that you performed. I really was nev- 
er more astonished in my life, than when Hobhs (the master 
of tiie Castle) showed me a picktooth-case, and related that 
*^ a woman had been taken up, on suspicion of having stolen it, 
who said a lady had given it to her ; and desired her to call 
at the Rectory, to-morrow, and ask there to see one Biddv 
O'Connor." Upon this statement, I applied to Charles Good- 
win, who instanly said it was yours ; and that " he was sure 
you would not give it to any one ; as you valued it above all 
price, as the gift of a beloved friend." When the woman was 
called for, and examined, her account was so clear (but which, 
by the way, implicated Rackrent so dreadfully, it was weU he 
had withdrawn,) and so exactly did she represent you, that 
all who knew you were convinced her painting was from na- 
ture. 

* I proposed a subscription for her ; and, in less than five 
minutes, collected forty guineas. Sydenham took the money 
in charge. The man turns out to be a stray sheep of his 
flock. Mr Fitzroy contributed very nobly ^to the subscription. 
I gave my two guineas ; and lent my coach, to convey the 
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imfottanate — or rather, no longer unfortunate — woman to 
her husband, to whom Mr Fitzroy was all anxiety to restore 
her, supposing the poor man must be almost distracted at her 
long absence.' .... 

* Oh ! so good is Mr Fitzroy ! ' said Julia. The coach now 
stopped at the Rectory : and Doctor Sydenham was at the 
door to receive our heroine, whose hand he took with trem- 
bling eagerness, and pressed it to his lips, to his heart. 

' Miss De Cliffoid,' he said, ' how has your goodness of 
this evening — so faithfully, so forcibly, so touchingly, delinea- 
ted by a child of nature — taught my heart to regret that 
mine has not been a wedded life ! for now I might, perhaps, 
enjoy the blessing of such a daughter, to cheer my closing 
life, and smooth my bed of death.' 

Julia hurst int o te ars . — * The so great praise, I have receiv- 
ed,' she said7 ^ for doing nothing, for which, commendation, ; 
need, at all, to speak,.has quite oppressive, been for me : but ' 
your approbation, touches so my heart, I do much wish, that I 
did quite deserve it ; — but, sir, I do not. Though fortunate- 
ly, the so sad circumstance, has terminated, I have been most, 

much to blame I ought not to have subjected a 

poor, distressed, heart-miserable, creature, to so great indig- 
nity — to the insult, for suspicion — the fate so dreadful, of 
the undeserved prison ? I ought not to have shrunk from La- 
dy Gaythorn's raillery ; — for that was small evil. I should 
have accompahied, poor woman here myself : borrowed of the 
stay-at-home servants, their money ; or written a note to you, 
to send me some.' 

* My child ! ' replied Doctor Sydenham, * your eiTor was of 
judgment, not a failure in benevolence. You should rejoice, 
not weep, at it : — for had you obeyed the dictates of a ripen- 
ed judgment, this poor family would have received a tempora- 
ry relief, and no more : as it is, by your error, they are sud- 
denly removed from poverty to comfort. Health will, I trust, 
revisit them, and they shall experience want no more.' 

* Oh ! * said Julia, ' your consolation is so good cheer to my 
heart ! Yet must I grieve, to think for the poor wife's agoniz- 
ing sufferings ; — detained from her sick, so sick, husband ; 
who must have tortures suffered, of her absence, stiU, still 
lengthened.' 

* That, he assuredly did. But there, too, good emanates 
from evil. The terror he experienced, for the fate of his wife 
and child, conquered disease. In an agony of despair, he 
sought them everywhere his feeble frame could lead him to. 
The fanner, in whose barn he had reposed himself, compas- 
Monating hie{.safferiDg8, brought him, in his cart, to Z. ; to which 
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place he traced bis wife ; learned her adventures ; and follow^ 
ed the coach back to Dray Fram ; where their most affecting 
meeting took place ; and where they are to be comfortably 
lodged tonight The apothecary, whom we took with us, seems 
to uink the agitation of the poor fellow's mind has actually 
frightened away his ague. . If not, change of air and diet, 
wiUi proper medicine, and peace of mind, will,.! trust, effect 
his cure.' 

They now reached the drawing-room, where Mrs Goodwin, 
in anxious tenderness, received our heroine, and silently 
pressed her to her bosom. Mrs Hargrave, finding it was the 
fashion to be charmed with Julia's benevolence in the even- 
ing's adventure, was elaborate in her encomiums. 

' But do, dear Doctor Sydenham, proceed in your desciip* 
tion of the scene,' said Mrs Goodwin. 

* Her appearance was prepossessing,' said Doctor Syden- 
ham, 'she trembled excessively. But it looked like the 
tremor of feeling, not of guilt. Her cheeks were flushed 
with indignant shame. Her eyes, retiring from the gaze of 
those who suspected her integrity, rested on the face of her 
sleeping, innocent, unconscious infant, whom she , clasped to 
her bursting heart with a convulsive grasp of energy, as if 
afraid that be should be taken from her.' 

* " I think I dare answer for her innocence," said Mr Pitzroy, 
the moment he beheld her. 

* The woman raised her eyes ; thanked him by an eloquent 
look ; and bu rst into an aggny of tea rs. He filled a glass of 
wine, and ottered it to her. BuF Ker^trembling hand refused 
to cai<i;v it to her lips ; and, with striking humanity and kind- 
ness, he held it while she drank, a little eagerly ; — but only 
a little ; for the taste of nourishment, the heat of the room, 
the number of people gazing at her, and, above all, her dread- 
ful state of mind, contributed to overpower her. Her head 
became giddy. She tottered ; and must have fallen, had not 
Lord Francis Loraine caugh; her, and placed her in an ielbow- 
chair. She was some moments before she revived ; when, 
in the saddest tone of voice I ever heard, she faintly said, 
"I tasted no kind of food this day, till now." Mr Fitzroy in- 
stantly took a biscuit, steeped it in wine, and tenderly fed 
her. We all, now, felt so strongly impressed with a convic- 
tion of her innocence, that we waited patiently until she was 
sufliciently recovered to enter upon her defence. Truth and 
gratitude were her guides, and taught her eloquence. She 
seemed to form a panorama round us ;- and realized the scene 
she painted. She spoke to the heart. We felt inspired by 
the virtues she described ; and, humbly emulating Miss Ue 
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Clifford, united to relieve her. But when she heard the sum 
collected for her, her frantic shriek of joy, at having meant 
to get her husband cured, thrilled through every heart and 
quite unmanned her benefkctors.' 

Doctor Sydenham's statement sensibly affected Julia ; who 
felt no longer inclined to regret her want of judgment, in 
her manner of relieving the poor woman, since it had proved 
the means of displaying to his constituents tlic goodness of 
Fltzroy*s heart, and led to such permanent advantage to the 
distressed family : for she further learned, that Doctor Syden- 
ham meant to send them, the following day, to his house, 
consigned to the care of his very humane housekeeper, who 
was perfectly skilled in the pharmacopceia of kitchen physic, 
which the good doctor thought would prove the most effica- 
cious sort in the present case. When both man and wife 
were recovered sufficiently, he meant to place them in his 
fiirm ; and to put their forty guineas, untouched, into the 
iiinds, allowing the compound interest to accumulate as long 
as he should live, for their use when fate should deprive them 
of his protection. 

At length, the family retired for the night. Mrs Goodwin 
accompanied Julia to her chamber ; when she hastened to 
inquire, ^ if our heroine had any objection to returning to 
town on the following Tuesday ? ' 

Julia felt something like a strong sensation of regret at 
the idea of returning to London so soon ; yet unhesitatingly 
replied in acquiescence. 

' We were only invited for the term of the election, you 
know, my dear Miss De Clifford ; and that will terminate on 
Monday ;' said Mrs Goodwin. * I this evening hinted at our 
teaving Z. on Tuesday ; and my sister made no reply. You 
are amused here. The change of air has been of striking 
service to yon ; and — and — I am very sorry, Mrs Hargrave 
has not pressed our longer stay.' 

* My dear, dear, friend ! feel of regret, none, at all for my 
account The excursion, has been, of too much benefit for 
me, not to have stamped, its effects, quite, upon my constitu- 
tion. We shall see ' Mr Goodwin, and Rosa, and all the so 
dear, little brood, sooner than we did expect for ; and that 
will be much pleasure, you know :' and Julia looked as if she 
sincerely thought so. 

*YoQ are very good. Miss De Clifford, to be so kindly re- 
conciled to returning to dull life, and ' 

* Mrs Goodwin ! ' said Julia, gravely and expressively inter- 
rupting her. 

* Welly' retamed Mrs Goodwin, ^ I ondentand all yoo would 
toim 1. 8* 
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my ; for your eyes haire told me : so we will dismiss the 
subject, as if all bad been prettily said, with great proprie^^ 
on both sides. And now for new matter. Haye you, my 
dear young friend, any objection to my taking a temponury 
boarder ? ' 

* Me ! Mrs Goodwin ? Why of me ask, if I could form ob- 
jection to anything, that is pleasing for you ? ' 

' I believed your kindness would lead you not to dtqecU 

But I hope inclination will also lead you to approve 

This boarder is a — gentleman.' 

Julia colored highly ; and endeavored not to look surprised 
or inquisitive. 

* Nay, do not be alarmed, my love. It is not — Lord Gray- 
thorn : nor is it — Mr Fitzroy ; although it is an ardent ad- 
mirer of yours.' 

' Why for, is that insinuation, my dear, good friend ? The 
admiration in this case, I do apprehend, is vice vena : — I 
am, for Mr Fitzroy's admirer ; not Mr Fitzroy, for mine.' 

* Indeed ! ' said Mrs Goodwin. 

< Yes, indeed,' replied Julia. * I should be insensible, for 
the charms of virtue, for all, the attraction, of philanthropy, 
and benevolence, which emanates, from his so matchless 
mind, did I not, Mr Fitzroy admire, exceedingly more, than 
I have expression to tell : — but it is not admiration, it is 
kindness, it is pity, it is the humanity for his nature, teaching 
him to compassionate my orphan state, to no one at all be- 
longing, that hia so great attention to me, inspire.' 

' My dear Miss De Clifford ! 1 feel almost sorry to hear you 
say'so,' answered Mrs Goodwin, thoughtfully. * For the source 
to which you ascribe his conduct, is much more likely to 
. soflen, to affect your mind, to touch your heart with tender- 
ness, than gratified vanity would do.' 

* My excellent, (for me, always thoughtful) friend ! you not, 
now fear for me. Gratitude is not love, you know.' 

* No,' replied Mrs Goodwin, archly, ' gratitude is not love ; 
nor is it possible for it ever to change its form in the bosom 
of a young votary, who feels its pure and steady influence, 
for an idol of congenial years, allurements fascinating, heart 
unshackled, with a long, invincible phalanx of objections.' 

*Well,' said Julia, *I do know, I am tlie mortal; and, 
therefore, very much fallible. I make protestations none, 
remember. I only say, for yet, all is at ssiety ; and my heart 
is an Englishman's. Nay, no smile, for what I do say ; be- 
cause my meaning is right My heart is at freedom — at 
liberty, yet ; like to Englishmen's principles. So now, I cry 
you mercy ; the name toll me, of your boarder.' 

< Doctor Sydenham.' 
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Jotia threw her arms round Mrs Goodwin's neck; and 
kissed her in a transport of joy. 

* Heyday ! ' exclaimed Mrs Goodwin, * what is this for ? ' 
'For so good news. It is so great joy, it will give me less 

of regret, to go from Z.' 

* Le?s regret ! why, I thought you did not experience any, 
at qoittuog Z.,' said Mrs Goodwin, lausfhing. 

* Kegret ! no, for certainly, I — I did not mean regret, at 
leaving Z.' 

* No, but for the people, you might leave at Z.' 

* Yes — certainly — and — a — and Doctor Sydenhem, was 
one of the most of my regret ; and his following us, in so 
great a hurry, takes from my concern, you know Mrs Good- 
win.' 

* Admirably turned off! — and to reward your dexterity, 1 
shall tell you, he does not follow, but actually accompanies 
us, or rather we him. — You and I go with the doctor, in his 
own carriage ; and Charles on the box, with the coachman. 
Biddy, and Doctor Sydenham's own man, are to travel, with 
the largest share of the baggage, in our hack. So our jour- 
ney back will be rather better arranged, than our march 
hi&er.' 

* So I do greatly hope,' said Julia ; < for that viaggio was a 
fatiguing one, indeed ! ' 

* Oh ! I promise,' said Mrs Goodwin, * upon this occasion, 
to be very good, and stay in the carriage the whole way ; ex- 
cept at five or six of the worst hills — and that very danger- 
ous bit of bad road — and the horrible bridge — and near the 
terrible kilns — and by the river side — and along that tre- 
mendous ridge — and that dismaying millrace — and .... 

* Go on ! ' cried Julia ; * and you will to London walk, be- 
fore aware you are of what you do.' 

* Well,' said Mrs Goodwin, * but I reaUy mean to be very 
courageous ; for we are to go with the doctor's horses, which 
are old, and very quiet ; and his own coachman, who is an 
aged man, sober, steady, and a most careful excellent driver, 
who never puts his horses out of a walk.' 

* And pray,' asked Julia, * where are we to sleep, the first 
night ; and where the second ; and the next ? ' 

* You mean to sleep at Z. tonight, however,' said Mrs Good- 
win, laughing ; * and, not to disappoint you, I'll say — adieu I ' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



This being Sunday morning, Julia accompanied the rector's 
family to church. The Rectory pew was next to that belong- 
ing to the Priory, which, being more elevated, commanded a 
fbU view of every one in Doctor Hargrave's seat. The idea 
which had arisen from Fitzroy's attention to Julia upon the 
hustings the preceding day, of her being his destined bride, 
united to the much-talked-of incidents of the toothpick-case 
adventure, made our heroine the object of universal gaze and 
curiosity in the church. Fortunately for Julia, she was total- 
ly unconscious of her being so ; for she was truly pious : and 
from the moment she entered a church, for the purpose of 
Divine worship, she rarely, for a mcflment, forgot in whose 
(vesence, she was. Her thoughts, therefore, not wandering 
from her employment, confined her attention to the proper ob- 
jects of contemplation in a church. And those who saw her 
beheld the pure, yet timid — the fervent, yet retired — calm, 
steady, undeviating devotion, of a virtuous mind. 

The clerk and charity children, sang the Psalms, in a very 
simple pleasing manner, at this church : the congregation, for 
the most part, joining in them. Julia added the unrivalled 
melody of her fascinating voice, in a low soil strain of heart- 
directed piety. Doctor Sydenham officiated in the reading- 
desk : and our heroine never before heard the sublime and 
beautiful liturgy of our church performed with powers so 
equal to the subject. Doctor Sydenham's reading was per- 
JTection. His own heart felt the influence of his theme : and 
he never failed to inspire his hearers with some degree of 
what he himself experienced. He read with such impressive, 
unaffected devotion, such solemn grandeur, such sublimated 
dignity, that all were awed, and, if not amended, at least en- 
forced to attention and respect. 

Doctor Hargrave ascended the pulpit — as a candidate for 
fame, not as the pastor of a fiocK he was emulous to lead to 
the bosom of the Good Shepherd. He loved to preach to the 
passions : and on this day seemed resolved to attack the weak- 
er sex with all his pathos, all his melting powers of eloquence. 
His subject extended to the meeting of friends in a future 
state : and no wife who had lost the beloved of her bosom, no 
mother of child bereft, no destitute orphan, was spared a pang 
the preacher's rhetoric could inflict. All tlie misery of the part- 
ing scene was touchingly pourtrayed, with every tint, feature, 
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assemblage, that could give it force to torture ; and the meet- 
ing as pathetically described, and colored with all that could 
overpower the feelings : and suddenly, from painting the af- 
fecting joy of a reunion hereafter, he in the strongest force 
of language delineated the horrors which the intidel inflicted 
upon those who loved them in this life, by cutting off the 
Christian's solace, of friend meeting friend in Paradise. 

Doctor Hargrave was elated to the highest altitude of his 
wishes : for nine women out of every ten among his con- 
gregation were in tear s ; many were in hysterics ; and several 
fainted. Some wer? about to follow such a sentimental ex- 
ample, but thought better of it, remembering upon the ap- 
proaching charity-sermon day they might do it with better 
effect. The eloquent preacher had the happiness of chasing 
Lady Gaythorn, early in the sermon, from her pew to the 
vestry : for he had entered the field of battle, and disturbed 
the sacred ashes of a hero's urn, to give force to his coloring : 
and the most flattering confusion prevailed ; — people rush- 
ing firom one pew to another, to offer assistance ; smelling- 
bottles travelling from aisle to aisle ; in short, all was highly 
gratifying to the preacher's vanity. 

Too many of the chords were touched that vibrated through 
the tones of Julia's early griefs, not to awaken her mostpain- 
tld sensibility. She weptpi^eou sly. Yet shunning observation, 
she hung her nead, and sobbed as quietly as her struggling 
feelings would admit of. But at length, when he touched 
upon the fate of the infidel, her t ^ar s were forcibly arrested. 
Horror chilled her blood. Her heart was agonized : and rais- 
ing her head, she cast a look of anguish upon Mrs Goodwin, 
who, well comprehending all that passed in the bosom of her 
young friend, at that moment snatched her to her breast, and 
hurried her from the pew. 

Mrs Goodwin's movement had been as quick as lightning ; 
but not more rapid than Fitzroy, who was at the pew door 
ready to receive them ; and with trembling anxiety drew Julia's 
hand through his own arm. Mrs Goodwin had motioned for 
Mrs Hargrave, and the rest of the party, to remain in church. 
But Biddy O'Connor rushed instantly, like one frantic, from 
amid the rector's servants, and hastened after our heroine. 

They led Julia into the church-yard, where she sat upon a 
tomb-stone, her head resting upon Mrs Goodwin's shoulder. 
Her re pressed tefi rs began almost instantly to flow : and in a 
moment put a period to every apprehension of her fainting. 

* Why then, now, more grief to Doctor Hargrave ! ' ex- 
claimed Biddy O'Connor, quite enraged at the state he had, 
BO unnecessarily, thrown her darting Miss De Clifford into. 
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* And if it's not he, that ought to be ashamed of bims^ to 
set you a ogyiii g so, my dariingt ; and all for nothing, at all 
at all. You did not want him to tell you the way to heaveiii 
jewel ; for you were born with a finger-post to it, in your 
iieart Och ! then, bad luck to such pla/oer ! myself says : 
and sure that's a qutar way to make people listen to him, by 
sending them out of church ! — And much good it** for us, 
Doctor Sydenham making us pray from the very bottom of 
our hearts, when t'other comes after, with his rtgnuirowl, like 
a play actor, to divert people, by ma^ng them cry fit to break 
their hearts. And who's the better, myself would be mighty 
glad to know, for this lulabaloo of his making ? Not those he 
has kUt, I am after thinking.' 

Biddy's oration had one good effect. — It gave Julia time 
for exertion, which, she eagerly availed herself of; while 
struggling to subdue some of tlie most painful filings that 
could assail her heart, she s miled throup^hjier te ars ; and with 
touching sadness, yet winning sweetness, returned her thanks 
to those who had so kindly come to her assistance, entreating 
all but Mrs Goodwin to leave her, and re-enter the church. 

* Why do you send me from you ? ' said Fitzroy, with a 
look of tender solicitude, but in a tone of moumftil reproach. 
' Because,' answered Julia, < it has been my fate to give 
you ever, trouble jgreat deal much ; to lay your good kind- 
ness, and compassion, under the painful contribution. And 
can I wish you to stay for me, when so well your much hu- 
manity I do know, I have sure thought, it would only be, to 
make great sadness for you ? ' 

' Oh ! ' said Fitzroy, * if you regard my feelings, let me ac- 
company you ; for if you send me from you, I shall be miser- 
able — un — ^uncomfortable — unhinged, I rather mean ;' and 
he now seemed so much confused, he appeared not to know 
what he did. He took her trembling hand, as if he meant to 
draw it through his arm ; then hastily let it drop ; and in si- 
lent, melancholy thoughtfulness, walked by her side to the 
Rectory. 

Mrs Goodwin and Miss De Clifford entered the house. 
Fitzroy followed them, still in silence : and Julia seemed as if 
she purposed retreating to her own room. 

* No, my dear young friend I ' said Mrs Goodwin, leading 
her to the drawing-room, ^ No, I arrest you, in the name 3t 
common sense. Why seek to give way to painful retrospec- 
tions — to feelings, which, the more indulged, the moie 
torturing they become ? No, your tears can avail nothing. 
Your rending a spotless heart can effecFno remedy for what 
is now past cure. No, I shall be your attendant spirit^ for 
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tliis diy. I ihall persecute you with well-meant assiduity ; — 
amuse yon, if I can : if I cannot, 111 content myself with 
Btupifyiojjr you with my dnlness ; and at least, by deadening 
your roelings, lesson your affliction.' 

< Alw0fi, you are so kind, for me ! ' said Julia, in a tone so 
plaintive^ it awakened Fitzroy from his longr apparent revery, 

^Oh!'#fao could be otherwise than kind to you!' he ex- 
claimed. His manner affected Julia. Tears started to her 
eyes ; and seemed ready again to stream down her cheeks. 
She f(^t embarrassed ; and, to divert the attention of all and 
break the (to her at least) distressing pause, she hastily ex- 
claimed — 

* They do come, all, from church ! ' 

Fitzroy looked mournfully at her ; sighed deeply ; took a 
few tarns up and down the room ; and at length, reseating 
himself, spoke gravely to her : — 

* They are returning from church, Miss De Clifford ; and I 
must, to fulfil some necessary etiqueUey accompany Lord Gay- 
tiiorn in ranging about the county this morning and possibly 
I may see you no more today. Tomorrow I must sacrifice to 
ceremonies — a mere automaton, to do what I ought, cot 
what I wish. On Tuesday, you return to town, accompanied 
I find, by Doctor Sydenham ; who possibly may coincide with 
Mr Goodwin, in thinking my visits to you improper : and join 
with him in'prohibiting that permission you kindly gave me, for 
calling on you in town.' 

* My husband, sir,' said Mrs Goodwin, with pride and ani- 
mation mingled, * will not presume to interfere, or interdict 
the honorahU visits of any man to Miss De Clifford.' 

* Honorable ! ' reiterated Fitzroy. * Did Mr Goodwin, then, 
doubt my honor ? ' 

Mrs Goodwin was silent for a moment ; at length she said 
— • You proposed yourself as a most advantageous lodger, to 
Mr Goodwin, sir, when, Heaven knows, we almost wanted 
bread. But, sir, you had female relations; — you talked of 
no introduction to them. Your views might have been pure 
as honor could f<»rm, yet, every circumstance considered, it 
was Mr Goodwin's duty to suspect you. You have since laid 
U9 under incalculable obligations to you .... Nay, sir, why 

start, or blush at your goodness? Mr Goodwin has, 

since T left town, traced you as the source of much of our 
late prosperity. You have been the means of giving us bread, 
to feed our darling children. You have opened to us views 
Boost flattering ; and yet . . . . ' 

'No more, I beseech you, most inestimable guardian of un- 
protected innocence ! ' exclaimed Fitzroy, struggling with 
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visible, almost overpowering emotion. < If you doubtMt m| 
honor, you acted rightly, nobly. It is now my duty to coaVince 
you that you were unjust, though praiseworthy. Lady Dekr 
more shall obtain for me admission to your house. 3ut what 
will that avail me ? — Julia De Clifford's luffections, f^ew, are 
not for me ! ' ^ . 

< Indeed,' said Julia, in a tumult of astonished and over- 
{lowering sensations, but with the most striking artlessnew — 
< Indeed, sir, you do know, not that ; for I do know, it not, 
myself . . . . ' Bui did — did, Mr Goodwin (oh! so good, he 
is f j — did he, sacrifice his own interest, in consideration, of 
me ? . . . May Heaven forgiveness make for me ! I did call 
myself, unfortunate, so often ; and I had fallen into the hands 
of the good Samaritan ! ' and she now threw herself upon the 
bosom of Mrs Goodwin; kissed her in fervent gratitude, and 

Pitzroy took Julia's hand ; and pressed it with ardor to his 
lips. — ( Ten thousand thousand thanks for even this small ray 

ofhope!' he said ' But should it prove delusive ! — 

Oh, Julia ! ' 

' But why despair ? ' said Mrs Goodwin : * and is ■ not the 
heart of Miss De Clifford worth some little trouble to obtain ? ' 
' Worth ! ' exclaimed Fitzroy — ' What is it not worUi ? I 
will gladly, and gratefully, accept this faint ray of hope, in 
the fond and flattering expectation of its at length leading me, 
though long the pilgrimage, to the pure shrine of Julia's heart; 
— a heart, I see, tremblingly alive to every tenderness, but 
love.' 

* Heyday ! ' cried Mrs Goodwin, gaily, * My good sir, what 
is it you can expect ? I fear, by this most premature despon- 
dence, the women have spoiled you ; and that it has hitherto 
been, " Ask, and you shall have ;" not, ** Seek and perchance 
you may find." Can you expect the moment you feel an incli- 
nation for the affections of such a woman as Miss De Clifford, 
that she is at your nod, to throw them to you ? If such was 
your hope, you lightly estimated her. She will give her heart 
with caution, believe me ; for where she gives, the gift will 
be forever.' 

' Oh ! that I know — that I feel ! and that makes me,.80 anx- 
ious, perhaps precipitately so, in striving to obtain it' 

' And so impatient into the bargain,' said Mrs Goodwin. 
* But remember, gems are only to be obtained by toil and per- 
severance. Think if the jewel inclosed in this little earthly 
mould is worth acquiring : — if so, let Lady Delamore be your 
guide ; family concurrence, and perseverance, your auxiliaries : 
and you may not find the way to my young friend's heart quite 
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SO UflUmi a pilgrimage as you seem to apprehend : and if 
yoaoe not quite old and decrepit, — completely worn out 
with time and anxious toil, — when you arrive there, and that 
you slH>aM gain the treasure . . . .' 

' Ohjp'^^exclaimed Fitzroy, with the most striking animation, 

* that Mftatic supposition shall lead me on, even by the way, 
and with the very auxiliaries, you have pointed out. The 
approbation of my father, I may say, I am already in posses- 
non of; for so anxious is he for my presenting him with a 
daughter that he has long since told me, *' my choice, who- 
ever she might be, should be welcome to his heart '^* and, oh ! 
Mrs Goodwin, what rapture it will be to me (if such enviable 
happiness be in store for me) to prove to my kind, indulgent 
fatiier, I have not abused the confidence he reposed in me, 
by presenting to him Julia De Cliflford, as the wife my heart 
has chosen ! ' 

* Well, remember the old adage,' said Mrs Goodwin, gaily, 

* of — "Faint heart never won feir lady.'* ' 

^ May we ask what occasioned that excellent proverb, cited 
by Mrs Goodwin ? ' said Lord Gaythorn ; who, with Mrs Har- 
grave. Miss Penrose, Lord Francis Loraine, Doctor Sydenham, 
and Charles Goodwin, now entered the drawing-room. 

* We were, my lord, talking of ancient times,' replied Mrs 
Goodwin, with infinite self-possession, yet fearing the timid 
confusion of the still blushing Julia, and the apparent emotion 
of Fitzroy, would betray the fact 'And, above all things, 
Mr Fitzroy approves of the length of Jacob and Rachael's 
courtship ; and strongly recommends patient, plodding perse- 
verance, in all love matters. So, my lord, to strengthen his 
arguments, I supplied his memory with an old musty adage.' 

* I must ever admire the man, whose opinions and conduct 
so exactiy coincide,' said Lord Francis, smiling. < And Fitz- 
roy is a man renowned for patience. He would, I am certain, 
rival even Jacob himself, in acquiescent fortitude and forbear- 
ance, were — deformity or age the object of his pursuit' 

* Fitzroy, may be renowned for patience,' said Lord Gay- 
thorn. ' But none of us I apprehend, can, with justice be ce- 
lebrated for our politesse or humanity ; as we have never once 
made any inquiry how Miss De Clifford finds herself after her 
indisposition, which I was truly grieved to hear, led her from 
church.' 

* I am, perfectly, quite, recovered, I do thank your lordship,' 
replied Julia gravely. 

* Thank Heaven!' exclaimed his lordship, in atone of deep- 
drawn interest, and taking her hand with tenderness. 

Actuated by the recoiUng quickness of disgust, our hero* 
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ine instantaneously withdrew her hand ; and, with thdKmgid 
air of repulsive dignity, averted her lovely, blushing fiwe, 
from the ardent and insolent gaze of licentious adi^idMjpn. 

Fitzroy was visibly disconcerted. His eyes fl9|dM)rilr. fire. 
His cheeks glowed with indignant resentment:* 
from his seat, he said, in a voicls of determination 
acquiescence — 

' Let us instantly proceed upon our mornings excoHBOii, 
my lord. We have much ground to go over, before wfrrelnni 
to dinner with Lady Gaythom, whom, of course, we eannot 
keep waiting for us.' 

* In one moment, I will attend ^ou,' replied his lordship, 
not a little startled at Fitzroy's evident displeasure. — * Mn 
Hargrave, I find you purpose setting out for Bath on Tuesday. 
Tomorrow, you know, is dedicated to the successful candidates. 
When am I to have the happiness of being indulged with the 
high gratification you promised me, in permitting my friends 
and me to hear the seraphic strains of Miss Penrose ?' 

* This evening, if your lordship pleases,' replied Mrs Har- 
grave. ' I am going to accompany Miss De Clifford in piqir- 
ing her respects at the Priory ; and shall then solicit the 
honor of Lady Gaythom's company, to hear the exquisite 
performance of my young friend.' 

Lords Gaythom and Francis Loraine, with Fitzroy, gladly 
and politely accepted Mrs Horgrave's invitation. Miss Pen- 
rose was prettily flattered upon the occasion, and depreciated 
her own musical abilities with all proper decorum ; while 
Fitzroy, in a low voice, said to Julia, 

* I shall come here tonight, with the ardent hope of again 
hearing the strains of a seraph ; which, though they faintly 
reached my attentive ears this morning, still vibrate on my 
fascinated heart.' 

* For pity's sake ! ' Julia eagerly replied, too ingenuous to 
affect a misconception of his meaning, while the loveliest tint 
of sensitive bashfulness mantled her cheeks, < do not, do not> 

.betray forme, your having heard, my attempt, to sing, what 
duty did prompt. I am convinced, spirits, I shall have, for 
exertion, no more, at all, for today : — and — and, I have 
another motive, a so strong, and greatly powerful, for choos* 
ing to take no part in the entertainment, for this evening.' 

* Were all women like Julia De Clifford,' said Fitzroy, with 
the sweetest smile of approbation, < libertinism would not dare 
to walk abroad, with the undaunted face of bold effrontery.' 

Julia was inexpressibly sorry that Fitzroy had developed 
her motive. She blushed a deeper tint ; and hastily, and in 
much confusion,^ said — ^Oblige me tonight; and when in 
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totnit we do meet, I will sing to you, oh 1 till you aie so 

weary, for lislening IlI me.' 

' Wwy of listeniiig 10 you ! ' repeated Pitiroy, mournfully. 
' Oh,l!j@ De Cliftbrili how much has your heart to learn, 
tiaforeit Joves !' 

IiOTdGsythoro, with a miilicioiia air, and Barcaatic how, 
informed FitMoy — 'He was now wailing for Aim; and hop- 
sd ht ffoMd Dot keep La^ Gaglhom waiting dinner.' Fiiz- 
roy, crioriD^Jilghly, instantly made his farewell complimentB 
to ITie-j^pattining circle; and departed with Lords Gaythorn 
and FruiitU Loraine. 

Luly Gaythorn was too much indisposed to see any visiter ; 
•iid Bus Hwgrave returned fropi the Priory infinitely diaap- 
pointed, in having- no hope of her ladyship and party accept- 
ing her invitation for the evening, which, however, she left 
for them. 

According to Mrs Goodwin's avowed plan, Julia was not 
left one moment to her painful retrospections. She walked 
f^ut the groundE with this inestimable iriend, and Doctor 
Sjrdenham : and on her expressing to the latter her pleaanre 
at finding he was abotit to become en inmate of Mr Good- 
vin's family, the venerable man replied — 

' MiB Goodwin has conferred an incalculable obligation on 
me, by permitting me to be so. I have often business in 
Xjondon-; sometimes pass many weeks at a time there. I am 
now too old for Uie noise of a hotel. Private lodgings are 
dreuy and uncomfortable to me ; and I never liked a tavern 
life. I am of a domestic turn ; and extremely fond of child- 
ren. Being allowed en apartment in Mr Goodwin's house, 
with permission to litaw my chair into his family circle, will 
be to me an actual blessing ; and, while you are there, it will 
be a pecnliar gratification to me. Mrs Goodwin informs me, 
bat husband regards you as his own child. I ehall not at- 
tempt to interfere with his adoptions ; but shall only contend 
fbr Uie claims of a grandfather.' 

'Oh!' said Julia, affectionately taking his hand, 'I fear 
me, then you will make adaption of, the imputed fault, for one, 
and spoil your grandaughter, by great deal too much indul- 

*I know,' he replied, ' to sustain my character, I must be 
peitial to eKcesB. — 1 mean to be so : yet shall have no fears 
of spoiling you.' 

A tear, which sparkled in the eyes of Julia, told the feel- 
iovS^f hei grateful heart, as ^e pressed to her lipa the Iiand 
M iter venerable friend, 
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CHAPTER XI L 
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Shortly afler our heroine's distressing adventure at Dcli- 
more-house, Fitzroy had, through an agent, offered totake lir 
Goodwin's unoccupied first floor, at a very adSranced price. 
The rectitude of Mr Goodwin's mind taught hift^^astaafly^to 
reject the lucrative proposal : as he well deyelo ptMMts mo- 
tive. Fitzroy, then, offered a carte-hlanche for the apartments, 
for three months : and this proposition was more peremptorily 
rejected by Mr Goodwin, than even the former. 

Although there being no mention of introduction to Lady 
Delamore, or any of Fitzroy's family, had led Mr and Mrs 
Goodwin to doubt the purity of his intentions relative to the 
humbly protected, portionless Miss De Clifford ; yet having 
reason to believe she had captivated Fitzroy, and depending 
much upon the magic of her charms and virtues, they deter- 
mined to persuade Julia into accepting the very opportune 
invitation of Mrs Hargrave. They knew Fitzroy was one 
of the candidates who purposed setting up for the county of 
, and thought that throwing her in his way, under re- 
spectable and unexceptionable protection, might put his a^ 
fection and honor to the test. But of all their views, and 
even their knowledge of Fitzroy having anything to do with 
the election at Z., their lovely charge was (as she had been 
relative to his application for the lodgings) to be kept in total 
ignorance. — With fear, and trembling observation, Mrs Good- 
win marked Fitzroy's conduct to our heroine. But soon, the 
unrestrained manner in which he evinced his partiality, and 
dedicated his attentions, openly, before all those whose good 
opinion political reasons must teach him to deserve, silenced 
every apprehension ; and led her on to the conviction that his 
was, now at least, honorable love : and the decided manner in 
which he spoke of his attachment, and serious intentions, 
even before her, upon this eventful Sunday morning, silenced 
every lingering doubt that suspicion would have glanced at ; 
and filled her with the most ardent joy, at the brilliant pros- 
pects opening to her almost idolized young friend. 

Every moment this day, which Julia could obtain for re- 
flection, was now dedicated to Fitzroy ; and not, as Mrs 
Goodwin apprehended, to painful, unavailing retrospections. — 
* She had been, most unexpectedly, told by Fitzroy, — the 
amiable Fitzroy ! — that he aimed at her affections, — and 
wished to . present her to his father as the wife his heart had 
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chosen.' And the mournful tone of his voice, when he said 
— * If you send me from you, I shall be miserable,* still vibra* 
ted onJier ear. From the idea of makingr him miserable, her 
grateni fi^art recoiled. — ' She would not make Mr Fitzroy 
anjTtiuBg ^t happy, for worlds. — He who was so kind, so 
bmeMu^who so tenderly fed the poor, persecuted, unhap- 
py, stiHrag woman (and so sweet and good as that was of 
fomt)^ toiMght not to be afflicted. And uien, too, he was so 
geqiliHi «nd disinterested, to think of making her his wife, 
when, with his expectations and attractions, he might, she 
thought, command Uie affections of almost any woman in ex- 
istence. She was portionless, deserted, unclaimed by her 
father's family ; and her mother^s was now extinct Well 
Fitzroy knew her inslilated situation ; for he had told her he 
had obtained the letter of Mr Goodwin, addressed to Lady 
Delamore, and still kept it in his possession.' 

Everything which gratified pride and ardent gratitude could 
urge, spoke in Fitzroy 's favor; and combined, witii his own 
apparent merits, to soften Julia's heart. From the first mo- 
ment of her knowledge of him, he appeared in so amiable a 
goint of view, that she had felt very much disposed to regard 
im with the sincere affection of a sister. But still, inclina- 
tion kept the first place in her heart, to be filled with tender 
friendship for Lady Storamond. Even now, her heart felt 
painful unwillingness at the thought of allowing him to pre- 
cede this beloved friend in the tenderness of its attachment. 
To his resemblance to Lady Storamond (which Julia still saw 
undiminished,) more than even to any other consideration, 
Fitzroy was indebted for every feeling which softened to- 
wards more than friendship, in her heart for him. 

Had not our heroine's spirits been in a state of extreme 
agitation this day, she would with her cheerful firiends, Mrs 
w)odwin and Charles, have derived much amusement firom 
the indefttigable preparations Miss Penrose was making for 
her evening's performance. From the moment she found 
she was to display her musical abilities to Lord Gaythom 
and his friends that evening, she thought of nothing but how 
to exhibit to the greatest advantage. She declined going 
out in the coach, or to walk, or even to accompany the rest 
of the family to evening service at church ; fearing the ef- 
fect any fatigue, or exertion, might have upon her voice. At 
dinner, apprehending any dire consequence from food, she 
made a strikingly scanty meal, upon the most rapidly diges- 
tive viands. Not one bit even of her favorite pudding would 
she touch: but raw eggs innumerable she swallowed be- 
fore evening ; and so persevering was she in practising the 
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BODgs she meant to sing, that every inmate of the rectory 
was completely weary of hearing them ; and Doctor Har- 
grave, in an elaborate complimental speech, venture^ to tell 
her, * she would make herself hoarse, by such fretpMIA repe- 
titions.' 

The patience of Celestina was entirely sub^iu^ hf this 
unceasing practice of her school friend. She , lut liMt was 
completely wearied into the pouts by it ; when^.i^itNa Miss 
Penrose wondering ' if there would be any one stamA the 
company, in the evening, who could sing a duet with ner ? ' 
Miss Hargrave replied, ' There would certainly be a foreign- 
er of the party, who was celebrated for his voice, and would 
be admirable in a second.' Miss Penrose, quite delighted 
at this intelligence, set about practbing some of her very 
best Italian duets. 

It was so very late before any one arrived from the Priory, 
that poor Miss Penrose began to be quite alarmed. At 
length, , her fears were terminated, by the arrival of Lords 
Gaythorn and Francis Loraine, the Messrs Strictland, and 
Fitzroy. No answer had been sent from Lady Gaythorn. 
But his lordship supposed, as she did not appear at dinner, 
she was too unwell to wait upon Mrs Hargrave. 

So much agitation had Fitzroy's morning declaration 
awakened in the guileless bosom of Julia, that she could not 
see him approach, without a timid blush of consciousness 
heightening the roses of her cheeks ; and evincing a degree 
of trepidation, which Fitzroy hailed with rapture, as auspi- 
cious to his fondest hopes. While Lord Gaythorn was ne- 
cessarily engaged answering the questions ot Mrs Hargrave, 
he secured the only seat by our blushing heroine ; and seem- 
ed, by every look and word, as if he but existed in the fas- 
cinating expectation of one day calling her his own. 

At length, the moment arrived for Miss Penrose to com- 
mence her performance. She was handed by Doctor Har- 
gmve to a very fine-toned grand piano-forte, in excellent 
tune. She had taken even more than usual pains in the 
adornment of her person, and looked extremely pretty. 
Lord Gaythorn was quite a musical amateur ; and stood by 
her chair, in readiness to be fascinated, to applaud, and turn 
over the leaves of the music-books. 

Miss Penrose first run over some of the most difficult com- 
positions for the piano-forte, with rapid, and almost surpris- 
ing execution. She next (as it was Sunday, thinking it de- 
corous to intersperse some sacred music through her per- 
formance) sung * Angels, ever bright and fair:' tiien a most 
difficult Italian hravur<u Miss Penrose was, undoubtedly. 
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what is, in general, termed a capital singer. Her voice was 
powerful, to a ^reat degree : its compass almost appeared 
unbounded ; and her shake was exquisitely fine. But she 
astoniidM more than she pleased ; for every note she sung 
wad taoght her. No taste or feeling was hers : and all of 
the £Mmior her performance evinced, she acquired, mechani- 
callj, ISksBl instruction. Even the pretty show-off movements 
of n^:ft|inr; as she played, and the becoming smile her fixed 
cou^itBttkice displayed, all sprung from tuition : and every 
hearer, while listening to her song, thought only of the great 
abilities of her master. She touched no chord of the heart, 
while she exercised her voice ; and when she ceased, no 
sound still vibrated on the fascinated eager ear. She was 
very obliging ; and bountiful, to a degree, of her musical 
talents. No one even hinted at any song which pleased him, 
but instantly she sung it, if — she had been taught it : and 
she made no attempt to quit the piano, as tliere was no one 
confessedly to perform but herself. 

Julia had given her reasons to Doctor Sydenham and Mrs 
Goodwin, for not choosing to aid Miss Penrose in entertain- 
ing Mrs Hargrave's party. The former applauded them ; the 
latter, not very willingly, acquiesced. Fitzroy, venerating 
that purity which actuated ouy heroine's wishes, requested 
Lord Francis (who had been as much fascinated with the soft, 
touching strain of melody, which had in the morning faintly 
broke upon their enraptured ears, as he himself had been) 
not to make any request hostile to her determination* 

Miss Penrose sung on, most indefatigably, making every 
one wonder how her voice tould hold out so long ; and she 
herself wondering when this foreigner of astonishing musi- 
cal abilities would arrive, to sing second to her, in a duet 
she was very anxious to delight hei* auditors with. The even- 
ing was very sultry. Julia was seated close to an open win- 
dow that looked upon the lawn. She beard the sound of 
approaching footsteps, on the gravel walk which ran just by 
her. Concluding it to be some of the domestics, coming to 
listen to Miss Penrose, she forbore to look towards them, lest 
she should disconcert them. But how was she dismayed 
and surprised, when, in the middle of one of Miss Penrose's 
most celebrated songs, her appalled ears were suddenly as- 
sailed (absolutely bellowing into the ear next the window, 
with deafening din] by the loud braying of a donkey ! and as 
she, in the moment of amazement, started round, to see what 
was thundering menaces of destruction to her sense of hear- 
ing, she beheld the distended jaws of the animal almost 
touching her shoulder ; and in the shade, where he stood. 
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appearing in such a strange and formidable form, that ahe 
sprang from her seat. Fitzroy, in trembling anxiety, caught 
her in his arms, to protect her from — he scarcely knew what ; 
and all was now, for a moment, consternation. ^ - 

'Heavens and earth ! ' exclaimed Mrs Hargrat^^ ttl'lM|rth 
coming to her recollection, <why was that odious" MiJMinet 
into the grounds ? ' . . ■•. .yf ' 

*Ta oblige Miss Penrose, ma,' replied thrf-w^j^ted 
Celestina, now entering f>om the lawn. * She expiCfMPl so 
much fear, this morning, that none of the company would 
ha?e voice enough to join with her, that I invited Mr Zehnt) 
that foreigner of wonderful vocal powers, to come and sing 
second to her.' 

This animal, a present to Miss Hargrave, was one of her 
principal favorites. But he was obliged to be kept at pas- 
ture, far from the house^ from a strange and unaccountable 
whim he had of never coming near an open door, or window, 
without instantly thrusting his head into it, and setting np a 
most discordant bray. Celestina, well remembering this i^o- 
pensity, and out of humor at Miss Penrose's worrying her with 
such incessant practice, resolved to be malicious: — first, 
deriving much amusement from having gulled her friend into 
practising duets to sing with this foreigner ; and then, fhmi 
the JiTUile so according with her expectations. She had 
ordered the donkey to be brought to a convenient distance 
for her project ; and ^w hen. Miss Penrose began, what this 
young torment knew she considered her ehef-tPauvrej she 
sallied forth, and conducted her auxiliary to the nearest open 
window, in due time to perform his part. 

In the midst of this general coniiision, the Ladies Gaythom, 
Landgrave, and Strictland, unexpectedly arrived ; and Miss 
Penrose had to begin, and sing all her best songs over again. 
This, Lord Francis could by no means stand ; and entreating 
Charles to accompany him, took refuge in the grounds. 
Lord Gaythorn, chagrined at his wife's coming to throw a 
damp upon his projected vivacious agrirhens at supper, in- 
stalitly resolved to mortify her, by paying the most marked 
and flattering attention to Miss Penrose, and in being in 
enthusiastic raptures at her performance: — fe* Lady Gay- 
thom had the weakness (although she hated and despised 
her husband) to experience real pain and humiliation at be- 
ing deprived of those attentions which, though her heart 
valued not from him^ her vanity still wished him to pay her. 
His lordship now succeeded in perfectly disconcerting his 
better half. In revenge, she, audibly yawned in the most 
flourishilig parts of one of Miss Penrose's hrofoura songs ; 
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and, soon as it was ended, carelessly declared — < it had been 
sung prettily enough :' and then asked Mr Strictland, < if Miss 
De Clifford had sung herself out ? ' 

' Mi80.De Clifford has not sung at all.' 

< How has that happened ? ' exclaimed her ladyship. 

' Upon account of Miss De Clifford's late ill state of health, 
my sister requested me not to ask her to sing,' replied Mrs 
Hargrairo* 

' MIm De Clifford, herself made no objection to sin^, when 
I asked her, last night : and we were only deprived of the 
pleasure of hearing her, by the unopportune return of the tor- 
menting men from the Castle ;' said Lady Gaythorn, t;onvinc- 
ed that Julia's now declining arose solely from a conscious- 
ness of inferiority to Miss Penrose : and feeling disposed to 
be aifgry with, and malicious to, our heroine, for bringing to 
public view (though innocently) her want of charity (as h&dy 
Gaythorn was now fully acquainted with the whole of the 
toothpick-case adventure), she resolved that she should sing ; 
and now rather overstepped the bounds of politeness, in uie 
peremptory manner in which she seemed more to ksue a 
command, than make a request, to Julia to sing, who, with* 
an the mild dignity of good breeding, gently, yet decbively^ 
excused herself 

* Why certainly, as you are so agreeably engaged,^ said her 
ladyship, glancing at Fitzroy, * I ought not to wonder, or feel 
hurt, at your refusing to oblige me.' 

Julia was much distressed. Her delicacy was pained by 
her ladyship's innuendo. She blushed the deepest tint of ver- 
milion : conscious, too, that she was beginning to feel a ne^l^ 
awakened interest in the conversation of Fitzroy. She 
shrunk from the idea of seeming to sacrifice eyery politesst to 
others, for the gratification of monopolizing the attentions or 
her lover : and her pure heart recoiled from subjecting her- 
self to the unrestrained and bold freedoms of Lord GayQiorn, 
whose manual attention^ to Miss Penrose, during this even- 
ing, which she had beheld with indignation, she knew she 
could hot submit to : and her resentment would betray th^m 
to Fitzroy, whose strongly marked displeasure in the morn,- 
ing she trembled again to awaken ; and she was now agitated 
and perplexed. 

Pitzroy, attentive only to Julia, saw the conflict in her mind ; 
and well divined its source. All these thoughts, which dis- 
turbed her bosom, and passed through Fitzroy 's mind, were 
but the rapid work of a moment After a pause, scarcely 
long enough to be remarked, he replied to Lady Gaythorn 
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« I am confident, Miss De Clifford has no pleasure superior 
to obliging : and could your ladyship develope the motive 
that now actuates her refusal of your request, you would 
perhaps cease to urge it.' 

« I can develope the motive, sir; and wonder uai^tbtAyou 
are too much flattered, not to applaud it,' returned kor lady- 
ship, sarcastically. 

* But as it is your friends only, Miss De Clifford," saidBoctor 
Sydenham, hurt at JuJia's embarrassment, and wishing to ex- 
tricate her from it, now advancing to her with a benignant nnile, 
*^and not your physicians, who have laid any restrictions upoB 
jou, a compliance with Lady Gaythorn's ardent and persever- 
ing desire, I should hope, would not materially injure you.' 

Julia, at once comprehending that poctor Sydenham con- 
ceived there would be less of indelicacy in subjecting herself 
to the disgusting freedoms of Lord Gaythorn, than in re- 
maining under the now universally-awakened belief, that 
her refusal was solely actuated by her wish to sit by, and 
listen to, her lover, instantly arose; and gave her hand to 
Doctor Sydenham, to lead her to the instrument 

* Oh, Miss De Clifford ! ' ^aid Fitzroy, reproachfully, * and 
^oes your heart, then, shrink from the supposition of your 
•deriving gratification from my conversation and assiduities?' 

Julia felt too much hurt and provoked, by the question, to 
reply. She hastened to the piano-forte ; and turned the pages 
of Handel's compositions to one of his most celebrated sacred 
«irs. Doctor Sydenham and Mrs Goodwin stood on each 
«ide of her : and Fitzroy, the moment she touched the keys 
of the^instrument, precipitately darted into the grounds. The 
symphony was short. Julia's voice, in one bar of recitative, 
recalled him to listen, and gaze upon her : and one swell 
alone had reached the lawn, when Lord Francis was drawn 
back, an entranced auditor. 

Julia's voice astonished no one ; but, thrilling to the heart, 
fascinated all. Her knowledge in music was profound. In- 
struction had taught her everything the science comprised : 
but Nature herself had given her voice, taste, and feeling. 
From the moment she could articulate, Mrs St Clair had made 
her sing, in every company she permitted her to appear in. 
Her natural timidity prevented her singing with confidence : 
but, long habituated to it, she had acquired a pleasing and be- 
coming ease, equally devoid of disadvantageous bashfulness, 
and disgusting assurance. She seemed not to sing for applause, 
but to amuse herself. Her heart, not her vanity, always ap- 
peared engaged in her performance. And so little did any 
idea of self engross our heroine, while exerting her musical 
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i^ilitiei, that every look and gfestore were left to sweet and 
nnaifeeted Batore. She never appeared more gracefully un- 
embarrassed) or more interestingly lovely, than when sh^ 
played or song. 

Wlieii Jidia ceased, no murmur of applause broke on her 
ear. Ae bad toached the hearts of her auditors : and speech 
was enchained by feeling. But when her symphony was end- 
ed, and tlMt she instantly arose to quit the piano, a univer- 
sal burst of entreaty to remain broke from all. 

Ixnrd Gaythom had withdrawn, with Miss Penrose, from the 
piano-lbrte ; and, thouo^b now really charmed to enthusiasm, 
felt too much awed by the sublimity of the strain, given with 
sach sool-toucbing effect, to presume to insult such excellence 
with the ftOsome praise of common flattery : but his silence 
was the most eloquent plaudit. — Tear s were the incense of- 
fered by several of the ladies, anTby Doctor Sydenham. 
Fitzroy, entranced, felt the magic of her power ; and gazed 
and * looked unutterable things.' Lord Francis felt too ; but, 
covering his brow with his hand, hid his expressive counten- 
ance from observation : while Lady Gaythom, who had deter- 
mined to yawn through Julia's song, found herself suddenly 
bound by an overpowering spell, that led her gently, sweetly, 
unresistingly, from the influence of envy and unkindness, to 
pure, unprejudiced, delighted admiration. She suddenly ex- 
claimed, with energy unusual to her — 

* If you do not sing another song, thou fascinator ! I shall 
expire with grief.' 

Jolia now, covered with the glowing blushes which such 
flattering applause called forth, and with a sweet acceding 
smile, in compliance with the general entreaty, immediately 
reseated herself. Her second song only created ardent solic- 
itude to hear more : and as Lord Gaythom was still awed to a 
respectfbl distance, she had no longer any motive for not 
obliging those who wished to hear her. At the request of Doc- 
tor Sydenham, she sung ' I know that my Redeemer liveth,' 
with such sweet and melting delicacy, such chastely beauti- 
ful embellishments, and such subduing emphasis, that all felt 
it was magic — the ma^c of melody and feeling. At the 
conclusion of this last song, infinite was the concern of every 
one of Julia's charmed auditors, to hear supper announced. 

With tremulous eagerness, Fitzroy grasped the hand of 
our heroine, to lead her to the dining-room. She had been 
hurt, and offended, by Fitzroy's address to her when she 
quitted him for the piano-forte ; as she felt it not evincing 
sufficient respect for the delicacy of her feelings, and too 
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much eagerness for the gratification of his own : therefore, 
though she permitted him to take her hand, she still was grave 
and dignified. 

* Oh I' said he softly, as he walked beside her, * Ohl Miss 
De Clifford, after all this ~ aftier thus enchanting me by every 
fascinating spell — should I never, never touch your heart, 
what will then be my mipery ! * 

The soft, seducing tenderness of Fitzroy's look, and the re- 
sistless pathos of his voice as he spoke, subdued Julia's little 
displeasure. She gently replied — * Why forever, thus woo 
the anticipation so, of every evil ; when, perhaps, there is not 
evil, at all, for you ? ' 

Fitzroy now caught again the truant Hope. His spirits 
were exhilarated to their very altitude. He was animated 
and entertaining to a fascinating degree. The rest of the 
company, catching more or less of his enlivening agrimetUf 
bore their part with proportionate spirit in the pleasing con- 
versation of the evening, which glided off so cheerfully, that, 
the party separated with regret. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



In compliance with Mrs Goodwin's request, Julia arose not 
the following morning to ramble with Doctor Sydenham upon 
account of Sie ball she was going to in the evening, which 
would keep her up to an unusually late hour. However, she 
arose sufficiently early to permit her taking a short, but re- 
freshing walk, alone, in the Rectory grounds, before the lamUy 
assembled to breakfast. The events of the last few days en>- 
ployed her thoughts : and prospects the most flattering pre- 
sented themselves to her imagination. She looked upon the 
past as lessons for her to form her future ^conduct by ; and 
hoped, in prosperity, she should never forget the precepts she 
had received from the affliction of her early life. To pitying 
Heaven she was grateful for thus inspiring such a heme as 
Fitzroy with affection for her, powerful enough to induce him 
to rescue her from adversity, and to become her friend, and 
protector through life. — Fitzroy, for whom her grateful heart 
began to glow with sensations softening rapidly towards tho 
most tender attachment. 
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With « countenance glowing with the heams of softefied 
sensibility, and the roseate blush of Hebe, Julia entered the 
liouse upon the summon of the breakfast bell ; and in the 
hall, most unexpectedly, met Fitzroy. 

' Oh I ' he exclaimed, as he eagerly took her hand, and 
looked on her with tenderness and delight, ' you have been 
walking and alone ! Had I known this I would have been 
liere earlier : — but are you now too much fatigued to length- 
en your walk with me ? ' 

* With pleasure, very much, 1 would accompany you,' she 
replied ; ' only the bell, has been rung for us all, to come eat 
breakfast ; and it would not be right, for me, to go, and keep 
Mrs Hargrave, to wait for me you know.' 

' How unlucky I have been ! Had I known you were walk* 
ing, I could have been here hours ago ; for I was up betimes. 
I could not sleep : and you have my loss of rest to answer 
for. — Oh Julia! the sound of your voice still vibrated on 
my fascinated ear. — Your image, engraven on my heart, was 
«weetly reflected on my vision : and I could not, would not, 
sleep, lest my dreams should not be of you.' 

Julia, now, averting her blushing ftice from the ardent ex- 
pression that irradiated Fitzroy's eyes, asked him, with a voice 
of timid tenderness, * if he had breakfasted ? ' 

* No/ he replied, I am come to Mrs Hargrave's dfjeCmi^ by 
the kind invitation of her fair daughter, who has promised to 
show me her Managerie ; — an invitation you cannot doubt 
that I most joyfully accepted.' 

Mrs Har^ve now appeared, descending the stairs ; aad 
politely welcomed Fitzroy, Breakfast passed pleasantly. 
Celestina, with much delight, conducted her visitors through 
the repository of her favorites. But though Fitzroy politely 
admired them all, still Julia was the sole object of his con- 
templation : and, by his unceasing, and flatteringly respeet^ 
fid attentions to her, he betrayed to every one the tenderness 
of \a* attivchment. 

At length, the clock, announcing the hour, called Fitzrojr, 
most unwillingly, to the approaching ceremony : and the ladiesr 
«11 hastened to the market-place ; where, in the curate's house,- 
they were acconunodated with windows, to see the elected 
members pass on the shoulders of the populace. Mr Smitii 
preceded Fitzroy, in a whimsical chair, resembling a &iryV 
liawer, decorated with all the emblems appropriate to that 
iknr race. 

Fitzroy's chair was simply elegant, adorned with greeor- 
hoiise ^ants, and hot-house flowers. He looked, and moved^ 
in all the captivating charms of graceful symmetry, and-strikp* 
ing beauty. 
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Mr Smith returned tlie gratolations he received, with eotaie 
grimace^ well calculated to carry him through with rapturoutf 
plaudits, little inferior to those bestowed upon the popular 
ikvorite, — the handsome and elegant Fitzroy. 

In every first-floor window^ the ladies saluted them with 
the waving, snow-white, cambric banner. In every second 
stoiy, the housemaids, with cordiality, shook their dusters on 
them. The men, in the streets, huzzaed an^d shouted. The 
women screamed their compliments and ccmgratulations. At 
Fitzroy passed the window where Julia stood to view him, all, 
who could see him at the moment, observed the eagerness 
with which his eyes sought her out, and rested^ as long ns 
his bearers would permit them, on her blushing face, and the 
flatteringly respectful manner in which he particularly made 
his passing bow to her. 

It was near two o'clock before the bustle and confusion of 
the streets allowed the Rectory family to return home, whence 
they shortly after proceeded on an excursion planned by Mrs 
Hargrave, to show our heroine and Mrs Goodwin a beautiful 
castle, and some other curiosities, in the neighborhood of Z, 
From this expedition, they did not arrive at home until late ; 
and immediately after sat down to table : as Mrs Hargrave 
had arranged that none of her guests were to dress for the 
ball, before dinner. 

At length, the Rectory ladies were decorated for the ball ; 
and certainly, for beauty, and for fashion too, made no c'on-^ 
temptible group. With delight, almost maternal, Mrs Good- 
win beheld Julia De Clifford look more strikingly beautiful^ 
and attractively lovely, than she had ever before seen her.. 
Hopes and fears, hal^pleasurable, half-painful — sensations 
hitherto totally unknown to our heroine — had now begun to 
agitate her bosom ; irradiating her eyes, and brightening the 
bloom on her cheeks, with the brilliant glow of timid, con- 
scious sensibility. 

At a late hour (and not until some of the party were out of 
patience at the delay,) Lady Gaythom and cousins, with a 
numerous retinue of beaux, called for Mrs Hargrave and her 
fiiends. 

The external of the Castle inn, where the ball was |^ven» 
was fancifully illuminated with colored lamps : the staircase 
decorated with transparencies, green-house plants, and lightr 
innumerable. At the ball-room door, this large party was re- 
ceived by the new members, and their immediate friends. 
Bvt Fitzroy seemed only to see Miss De Clifford, whose- 
hand he eagerly took, and as he delightedly gazed upon her., 
said-^ 
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^ T am told, T most not dance tonight, after I open the ball 
^th Lady Gay thorn : as, since it would be impossible for me 
to dance with erery one, I might give offence by particular 
attentions. This is Lord Gay£orn*s malice, I really believe, 
on prnpose to retaliate on and torment me. However, be it 
as it may, my happiness for the evening is destroyed by their 
'Cautions forms. But since I am not allowed the pleasure of 
-dancing with you myself^ I am anxious to oblige my friend 
-and obtain that honor for Lord Francis Loraine.' 

'With pleasure, very much, I would dance with his lord- 
ship,' Jolia replied, * did [ at all purpose, for dancing ; but , 

Do «ot, Mr Fitzroy, hold me mortifyingly cheap, when I do 
"ten you, I was never to the ball, in my whole life, before. I 
know not of the forms, and rules, prescribed here : and though 
I have learned to dance, and have practised, certainly, a great 
quantity, it was only among girls, in a convent abroad ; and 
I should be, so very frightened (yes, indeed, out of my poor 
wits, I am sure quite,) was I to stand up, among strangers, 
«o many. Of myself, to take hands of people, whose very 
names, I know not — and from want of custom to it — I should 
feel as if I had too much of courage, could I make attempt, 
to do it So, tonight, I will be observer only ; and i^ by 
fleeing how others manage, I think I may venture too, why 
then, when again, I do meet Lord Francis, at the ball, 1 
shall be delighted, extremely, to dance with him ; because 
I like him, exceedingly more, than I do, almost any of the 
men, I have met with ; and he too, I know, will tell me, when 
I go wrong way.' 

Fitzroy, with a countenance illumined by rapturous delight, 
attended to Julia, as, with bewitching naivtU, she told him of 
hex inexperience in the customs of the world! Fervently he 
fxressed her hand ; and, with augmented tenderness said — 

'The next ball, Julia ! — If the canon law, by exalting me 
to greater happiness, do not prohibit my dancing with you 
myself^ I will not resign your hand to Lord Francis, or any 
other man in existence.' 

Julia's beautiful face was suffused with timid blushes. The 
port^ now, arriving at the upper end of the ball-room, became 
stationary. Fitzroy was called upon, to hand Lady Gaythom 
out, to begin the ball ; and as he went, unwillingly, to perform 
Jii8 duty, he softly whispered Julia — 

' Oh ! why am I thus called from listening, with delighted 
ean, to the fascinating, artless, ingenuous remarks, of a mind 
so pore, so innocent, so unsophisticated in the ways of that 
w<Hid, in which, I trust, it will be my happiness to be your 
protector, and to see you hold a place not more elevated in 
rink than edited by virtue ! ' 
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He now glided off to Lady Gaythom ; and dancing com'' 
menced. The whole of the large party our heroine came 
with (except herself, Mrs Goodwin, Doctors Sydenhao^ and 
Hargrave) joined the merry, active columns. Innumerable 
were the grotesque, absurd, laughable, and extraordinary 
figures and characters here exhibited, in this motley assem- 
blage. But the crowd, the heat, and the press of people were 
so great, that discrimination was totally precluded : and Julia, 
from her attractive beauty, and other adventitious circumstan- 
ces, was so much an object of gazing curiosity, that she nar- 
rowly escaped being crushed to death by the admiring throng. 

At length. Lord Francis Loraine, in going to procure some 
tea for his partner. Lady Diana StricUand, passed where our 
heroine stood, in terror, stemming the torrent that pressed 
upon her. Instantly he extricated her from her dangerous 
situation, obtaining for her, and her partners in distress, Mrs 
Goodwin and Doctor Sydenham, seats upon one of the back 
benches, quite out of the way of every annoyance ; and where 
there was a free circulation of air from the open windows. 
The rescued sufferers were all gratitude to their kind deli- 
rerer, who, the moment he quitted them, said, with a smile, 
* I believe I have now accommodated everybody :' and it was 
literally so ; for Julia De Clifford now, in her elevated situa- 
jtion, could see everyone and every one could see her, to the 
greatest advantage. 

Julia, having now a full view of those engaged in, the 
amusement of £e evening, beheld with amazement the languid 
Lady Gaythom dancing with the most striking animation 
and gayety. Her ladyship, ever wishing to evince eccentricity, 
and make people wonder, now chose to throw off her habitual 
supineness. And as the evening was sultry, the dancers 
innumerable, and scarcely room to move, she began with 
Money Musk, and danced it down with the true spirit it re- 
quired, to the very bottom of the room, and did not let a couple, 
however inattentive, escape hex fangs. 

Fit^roy*s was the dancing of a gentleman, and that to per- 
fection. Julia beheld him with the highest admiration. But 
. Celestina Hargrave, with petticoats which fell, indeed, short 
of impeding the view of the spectator, 'and dancing with 
Charles Goodwin (a very graceful, agile youth,) was the won- 
der and admiration of every beholder: and certainly even 
Jhuaori himself might not have disdained her for a partner. 

Fitzroy was kept upon such indefatigable duty, by his now 
gay, and always beautiful partner, that he could not steal one 
moment to speak to Julia. But his eagei: eyes strayed to ga%% 
upon her, whenever it was possible^ 
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And ooir a new bnstle and crash amid the crowd, com* 
menced, to make way for the Duchess-dowager of Springcooit 
and her partj, whom Mr Smith, like the dwarf of the Castle, 
was endeavoring to usher to the place of honor in the room, 
but could only succeed in conveying them as far as about 
where Julia sat, like a fixed star of attractive brightness. 

Her grace of Springcourt was a laughter-loving, pleaaure- 
aeeking dame, who had resolved to be young all the days of 
her life ; and had, from her infancy, discarded Thought and 
Spleen from her suit. She had been thrice married ; yet had 
never known care : had huried three husbands ; and bad never 
felt sorrow : and now a great grandmother of sixtytwo, was 
come to the ball, to dance merrily the whole evening; with the 
handsomest and most dashing young men in tlie room, whom, 
like a second Ninon, she seemed ever to fascinate. By each 
of her marriages she had offspring, many of them daughters ; 
who, without much beauty, much fortune, much sense, much 
information, or much discretion, all made great alliances, 
almost immediately upon their first appearance in the pubHc 
eye. The same unaccountable favor of capricious fortune 
attended her sons ; who all succeeded early, and with merely 
negative merit, little exertion, and less claim, to the highest 
rank in their respective professions. 

The duchess by three good jointures, was tolerably wealthy. 
Her house in town, her villa on the banks of the Thames, and 
her mansion fourteen miles from Z. were all dedicated, re- 
spectively, to festivity and fashionable dissipation. The 
youngy. the gay, the thoughtless, ever found a hospitable re- 
ception from her grace ; whose houses, in succession, were 
ever filled with merry guests : and if anything occurred be- 
neath her grace's roof, at which Decorum or Propriety might 
look grave, Good-nature immediately interposed, and, in ex- 
tenuation, pleaded, *The Duchess of Springcourt was so 
giddy, and so good-humored, no one could condemn her.' 

Everyone knowing her grace's propensity for appearing in 
public, no one felt surprised at her coming so many miles to 
an election ball. But in the train of this giddy great grand- 
mother was a being who created universal astonishment, and 
took from our heroine the eye of general observation. 

With her grace arrived a most strikingly beautiful woman, 
of about six-and-twenty. In height she was far above what ia 
usually termed commanding : her figure, to the eye of common 
observation, exquisitely formed; fur art had so judiciously 
disposed her light drapery, as to conceal only defects, and 
display her beauties to the most conspicuous advantage. Her 
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ftce, natonHy fine and expreasire, was now most Bkilfii&y 
painted, as ivell as her neck, bos(»ny shoulders, and anna, as 
almost alabaster white, which spoke, most decidedly, intereaW 
ing lant^uor. Her large dark, and eloquent eyes, kinguished 
in perfect unison 3 while her whole dress was calculated ta 
inspire — certainly, anything rather than respect. Her hair 
seemed arranged by the wanton Zephyrs with alluring negli- 
gence. She wore a light, but sumptuous diadem of sparklmg 
oriUiants j from which gracefully flowed, until it swept tfai 
ground, a veil of black lace, so exquisitely fine, it seemed the 
work of sylphs. Her body but not her arms, was closely en- 
veloped by a blush color, elastic, silk web : and her only other 
covering was a soft, scanty, and short, white sarsnet petti- 
coat ; over which, and hsr web boddice, was tastefully flung 
a kind of robe, and drapery, of transparent white laee, of the 
same ethereal manufacture as her veil. A zone of brilliant» 
fSutened it round her waist. A costly gem secured it on the 
tip of each fully-displayed shoulder. Her gloves were pushed 
down to her wrists : and her arms, from the shoulder, were 
uncovered, except by costly armlets, and bracelets of brilliants.. 
A very slight Italian chain, of beautiful workmanship, formed 
the only veil of her bosom ; except an attractive brilliant star,i 
which fastened her robe together. 

. Julia De Clifibrd, attracted, like others, by this liberal exhi- 
bition of striking beauty, looked until burning blushes tinged 
her cheeks ; and humbled at such a degradation to her sex'» 
delicacy, turned away ashamed. Mrs Goodwin felt secret 
joy that Rosa was not there, to see immodesty countenanced 
by rank : and Dqctor Sydenham felt highly indignant, * that 
one of the Cyprian corps had been thus incautiously admitted, 
in mistake, as one of the Duchess of Springcourt's party.' 

The second dance had been commenced some time. It 
was a Scotch or Irish rant, of inconceivable fatigue. Yet 
Julia had seen Lady Gay thorn dance it down with unsubdued 
spirit: and now, to her utter astonishment. Lord Francis Lo- 
raine hastily advanced to her, with an entreaty that she would 
go immediately to Lady Gaythorn, who was taken suddenly 
and extremely ill. 

* Shall I, too, attend her ladyship ? ' asked Mrs Goodwin, 
good-naturedly. 

' No,' Lord Francis replied, *- she has expressly requested 
that only Miss De Clifford should be called to her ; and haa 
forbidden my mentioning her indisposition, even to the Strict- 
lands.' 

Julia was now led away by his lordship, whose hand, she 
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fimndytretnbiad excessively, while his conntenance pourtraye^ 
agitation and inquietudei They were obliged to pass close to 
the beautiful transparency^ who immediately accosted Lord 
Francis, with a sod alluring smile : — 
'Lord Francis Loraine does not know me, I believe ! ' 
Nature in her caprices, as she had destroyed the perfect 
beauty of the peacock by the deformity of his legs, so had 

given a discordant drawback to the harmony of loveliness here, 
y a voice from which the nice ear must recoil, as it murmured 
its deep-drawn, grating tones, — 

' Lonl Francis Loraine does not know me, I believe ! ' 
growled out this languishing fair. 

' Certainly, madam, I did not immediately recognise you,' 
replied Lord Francis, with frigid gravity ; * since I should 
have looked for Lady Enderfield in a doleful dress, and in 
the house of mourning : for I had heard your husband was 
very lately deceased: and I sincerely congratulate your 
ladyship, upon the report being so happily without founda- 
tion.' His lordship, profoundly bowing, now hurried on with 
Julia. 

At the door of the ball-room they found Lady Gay thorn, 
pale, trembling, and highly agitated, leaning upon the arm of 
Fitzroy, who first espied our heroine. — 

'Here is Miss De Clifford ! ' he exclaimed with animation: 
- * I knew she would come, when she heard you were ill.' 

* And I feared she would not encounter the crowd, for one 
«he knows so little of,' said her ladyship, who now, with tre- 
mulous eagerness, grasped Julia by the arm. ' And,' contin- 
ued her ladyship, * I have done dancing for the night, Fitzroy ; 
sfo you are freed from your attendance upon me. Do you 
and Lord Francis, now leave us.' 

* Can we, then, be of no assistance to you ? — None at all ? ' 
said Fitzroy, with concern ; and anxious to remain with Julia. 

* No,' replied her ladyship ; * no : I have now Miss De Clif- 
ford with me. And the magic of her melodious voice shall 
charm my perturbation to sweet tranquillity ; and she will lead 
me back to the scene of gayety myself again.' Her lady- 
ship attempted a smile ; but it was so ghastly, so wild, so 
fpreign to her heart,that Julia, alarmed, hurried her away from 
the gentlemen, to a private room, where her ladyship hastily 
dismissed the attending domestic ; and, locking the door, to 
guard against every interruption, fell upon Julia's bosom, al- 
most breathless with agitation. 

Our heroine, in amazed consternation, know not in what 
way to attempt consolation or relief. She could only say, * I 
am grieved ;' and this short sentence came in a tone so resist- 
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less firom her heart, that it touched at once every feelinff of 
tenderness in Lady Gaythorn's hosom, and instantly cwed 
forth her tgar s, which, shedding abundantly, gave ease to her 
almost bursting heart. 

< Oh, Miss De Clifford ! ' at length sobbed out Lady Gay- 
thorn, ' I am a wretch, who, by ingratitude, and treachery the 
most perfidious, murdered the beloved of my soul. — Bat had 
I, had I been lefl to myself, I could not have proved so baflCf 

so barbarously inconstant And she, the bane to my 

repose, who hurled my happiness down that fathomless pit^ 
where it was forever lost — why has she appeared, to overset 
me ? ' — Why is she come, like the ill-omened raven, to blast 
your peace, as well as mine ? ' 

Julia started. Horrid apprehension of — she knew not 
what — pervaded her whole frame ; chilled her blood ; and 
made her heart flutter with alarm. 

* She, that indecorous woman, who makes every pure mind, 
of her own sex, blush at her indelicacy,' resumed her lady- 
ship, ' was the first, and early love of Fitzroy, and his long 
betrothed wife.' 

Our heroine's heart felt this blow. But it called back her 
retreating firmness to sustain her. 

* She was always beautiful, sensible, highly informed, and 
accomplished,' said Lady Gaythorn. *■ But in her bosom Ini^ 
the most profound dissimulation, the most designing, treach- 
erous heart, that ever throbbed to deceive. Her father 
lived in the village contiguous to Fitzroy ; — for Lord Hora- 
tio Fitzroy*s principal residence is in this county. She had 
no fortune ; in family was a gentlewoman, and no more. 
Fitzroy, from a very youth, was much at her father's house : 
and the whole family of dissimulation combined, to captivate 
his susceptible heart in the wiles of this fascinating Circe 
(who is three years older than Fitzroy and myself, for she is 
now nearly twentyseven.) They succeeded. Fitzroy be- 
came distractedly in love. His father and mother, adoring 
him, and gratifying his every wish, agreed to a marriage of 
which they approved not, and which was now fixed to take 
place as soon as he became of age. 

' Lord and Lady Horaiio Fitzroy, partial to the Continent, 
principally reside abroad : and Fitzroy, about three months 
before his minority expired, went to. visit his father, at Na- 
ples, to arrange with him everything for his approaching nup- 
tials. In the interval of his absence. Lord Enderfield saw 
Fitzroy 's intended bride ; became enamored ; and offered her 
his hand. Fitzroy was then supposed to have no chance of 
his ancle's title : and the accomplished jilt, anhesitatingly. 
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and without even a line to extenuate or soften her treachery, 
became a countess. 

* Fitxroy sustained her perfidy with manly firmness. But it 
was supposed he deeply felt it ; for though many unexcep- 
tionable matches have since been proposed to him, he has re- 
^cte4 them all. And much I feared, as the death of Lord 
Enderfield took place, at Venice, eight months ago (Heaven 
knows if fairly,) that he was at length destined for this hitf 
unworthy love ; until you appeared, and silenced every appre- 
hension, and gave me hope and joy. In the gay city of Paris, 
this — in everyway I believe — Circe has spent the first 
months of her widowhood ; and now is here, I doubt not, be- 
cause she heard of the Marquis of Penmorra's death, and 
wishes to try and reinstate herself in the affections of Fitz- 

roy, that she may becomie a duchess But, O merciful 

Heaven ! grant that I may never, never live to see that tor- 
turing hour I ' 

Although sensations new and painful agitated the throb- 
bing heart of our heroine, she yet felt gratitude to Heaven 
fi>r this history being disclosed to her ; and for the ill-omened 
arrival of Lady Enderfield taking place, before her peace of 
mind had been forever lost, in an unconquerable attachment 
to Fitzroy. 

'This perfidious woman,' continued her ladyship, *wa« 
once my dearest friend. We went to school together : and 
she won my guileless heart by her insidious blandishmentsL 
My father's riches then equalled his rank : and it was in my 
power to be very kind to her ; nor did she ever fail to work 
upon my prodigal generosity. Oflen has she spent months 
together at my father's houses ; where she experienced the 
greatest attention and hospitality. — But times changed. She 
became a countess : and ray infatuated father, from an unfor- 
tunate propensity to gaming, dreadfully reduced the circum- 
stances of his family. It was now that Lady Enderfield 
proved her ingratitude equal to her perfidy. She never came 
to see me, or honored me with her notice ; except for the ex- 
press purpose of mortifying me, and my beloved sisters. Oh ! 
I could tell you such unkind, nay cruel, things of her d )ing : 

but, continually talking other rank, her splendor, her 

court arrangements, she never failed to glance at my attach- 
ment to the most amiable of mankind, by saying — These are 
things younger brothers' wives, who live on love in a cottage^ 
can know nothing of.' 

* Will you not pity my deplorable weakness. Miss De Clif- 
ford, when you hear that it was the mortifying conduct of this 
vomftn tbt^t led me on to be a fiend — even more cruelly per* 
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fidious than herself; to blast my own happiness forever; and 
murder my Frederick ? 1 gave my hand to the detesta- 
ble Lord Gay thorn, because (oh ! infatuated fool !| he rank- 
ed higher in the peerage than Lord Enderfield, that I 
might take precedence of this now hated woman : and from 
that dreadful hour, I have been most truly the wretch 1 merit- 
ed to be Weak, silly, rash fool that I was ! she has still 

the advantage of me, in everything. — Her husband died ; 
and has left her at liberty to wed the man of her affections : 
while mine .... Though his death could have availed me 
little, but a release from an abhorred husband ; for maniac that 
I was ! Lord Gaythorn's widow could not have been the wife 
of his son.' 

Lady Gaythom now burst into a new flood of iears ; and 
Julia could give her no comfort. She sincerely pitied this 
•elf-devoted sufferer ; yet despised the woman who could be 
led to perfidy so cruel, by such ignoble, puerile motives. She 
rejoiced that the amiable Fitzroy had hitherto escaped the 
misery' of an union with such a worthless bein^ as Lady En- 
derfield ; and fervently hoped he might escape ner still, even 
though she herself might never have the happiness to become 
his wife. 

Suddenly the tear s of Lady Gaythom ceased to flow ; &nd 
■he energetically exclaimed, — * Why do I loiter here, to de- 
feat my own purpose ! .... To see the vile, detested Lady 
Enderfield elevated above me in rank, would make me even 
more wretched than I am. It is in your power only to save 
me from that misery. If the amiable Fitzroy be an object of 
interest to you ; — if you prize his happiness ; — if you wish 
npt to see him the most wretched of mankind ; — exert your 
fascinating powers, and rescue him from the destruction that 
now assails him, in the form of Lady Enderfield.' 

Julia's sensibility was painfully awakened. — < Dear ma- 
dam,' she exclaimed, < after Lady Enderfield's much perfidy, 
and so great deal strong ingratitude, to him ; and after ap- 
pearing in the early time of her widowhood, at the ball -—and 
80 attired ! think, at all, Fitzroy can be in danger ? ' 

* I know her. — I know Fitzroy too ; and know his danger 
is imminent.' 

< Then, then is Fitzroy,' said Julia, with glowing cheeka, 
* not worthy of a virtuous woman's love.' 

< Miss De Clifford,' exclaimed her ladyship, < be not child* 
ishly romantic. Expect perfection in no man. Fitzroy has 
ten thousand merits. Were you his wife, he would adore 
jou forever. If Lady Enderfield is his, the moment the illu- 
iion of her blandishments is past, he will abhor her. Throw 
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not fasticlioasly the offered smiles of fortune from you. Con- 
sider it worth your exertions, to save the happiness of Fitzroy, 
to secure your own, and become a duchess.* 

< But to proceed, how am I to do ? ' asked Julia. < Not by 
entering lists with this subtle Lady £Lderfield ? ' 

* One look of love from you, would secure your triumph, 
and bind Fitzroy to you forever.' 

< Oh, Lady Gaythom ! ' Julia replied, in gentle accents, but 
determined tone, * and that look, shall not ever, no not ever 
come premeditately from my eyes. Fate, dear madam, must 
here, do her ourn part. She cannot, through my means, find 
art, to be for her the auxiliary.' 

* Promise, however, you will do nothing to repel Fitzroy ; — 
that you will meet him again, as if you had not heard of his 
former situation with Lady Enderfield.' 

< I promise leadily, not to make repulse for him ; but can 

7 agitated feelings promise not to meet him, with an increase 
interest, from hearing the bad news of his having been un- 
happy — BO much deceived, of perfidy so cruel ? ' 
- * Since such is your disposition, this is an auspicious mo- 
ment to lead you to him,' said Lady Gaythom eagerly, and 
smiling through he r tear s. *■ Let us hasten, therefore. He 
had not seen this Circe when we lefl him : and I trust the 
crowd has yet concealed her from his sight. Remember, all 
that has passed between us is an inviolable secret : and should 
any one question you about my indisposition, have the good^ 
ness to say, ' The heat and dancing overcame me.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Ladt GatthOrn and Julia now proceeded to the ball-roonr* 
At the door Lord Francis was anxiously waiting for them, but 
no Fitzroy. 

* Where is your friend ? ' hastily exclaimed her ladyship. 

* He was sent for, by the Duchess of Springcourt,' answer- 
ed Xiord Francis, with an embarrassed air, and a countenance 
of increased inquietude. * Had we not better, Lady Gay thorn, 
quit this torrid atmosphere, for the less crowded card-room ? — 
And, Miss De Clifford, I am sorry to tell you, that it would 
noir be an impossibility to regain your situation by Mrs Good- 
win.' 
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The ftgitated maimer of Lord Francis developed at OHM 
his kind motive for this address, to the too well informed 
Julia, whose cheeks now glowed from th^ sudden thrill of her 
agitated heart. Suddenly, through a vista made by the inov^ 
ins throng, Julia behela Fitzroy dancing with Lady Bnder* 
field. Fitzroy, who had excused himseu from dancing with 
her — with her whom he had addressed, and even not an hour 
before, in the most unequivocal language of .serious, honor* 
able love ! — * Alas ! ' and every golden dream now vanished 
at once from Julians vision of happiness with Fitzroy. I]h6 
newly awakened tenderness of her bosom seemed, to heuvell^ 
to die at once, before the rising contempt she felt for a man 
who could thus trample upon the rules of politeness pre- 
scribed by society ; — who could thus, unhesitatingly, run 
the chance of offending those who had so handsomely elected 
him as one of their representatives in the senate, to pay hom- 
age to a woman whom decorum must shrink from, and the 
man of true delicacy contemn. She felt, that ha^the object of 
Fitzroy's early love now returned a widow, whose habit and 
deportment claimed respect, she should rejoice at the pros- 
pect of their union, as it might be for the happiness of Fitzroy. 
And, though she should still be doomed to a life of anpEo> 
tected dependence, no pang of envy or repining should mur- 
mur through her bosom. 

Lady Gaytbom had declined, from powerful motives, enterinfr 
the ball-room. Mr Strictland had joined her ladyship, hvX 
though each lady had now a gentleman, to attempt, at least to 
guard them from the pressure of the crowd, they found the 
throng and heat so oppressive, that Lady Gaythom, ever 
choosing to do eccentric things, determined upon going into 
the gallery to the musicians. * We shall be stunned there ! ' 
exclaimed Mr Strictland. * And suffocated into the bargain,' 
said Lord Francis. 

* Not more completely than in this room,' replied her lady- 
ship. Having resolved upon this project, she lost no time in 
accomplishing, it, although it was evidently cgainst the incli- 
nation of her party, and contrary to the rule, of not admitting 
any one but the musicians into the orchestra. There were 
only two places vacant, in the front seat of this gallery : and 
her ladyship, and young cousin, instantly took possession of 
them. Lady Gaythom, with her opera glass, amused herself 
with gazing about, as if she was in her own box at the EingVi 
Theatre. Julia and Lord Francis, delighted to find an open 
window, near which they seated themselves, close behind her 
ladyship, were so completely in shade, that no one could see 
them from below, while they commanded a fiodl view of every 
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tine in the Vall-room. Fitzroy and his conspicuous partner 
totally arrested the attention of them both. 

Lady Enderfield had been an indefatigable votary at tiie 
shrine of Terpsichore, during the first months of her widow- 
hood, which she had passed at Paris. With close application, 
aiding the skill of the first masters there, she was now equal 
to almost any dancer at the Opera-house. Her dancing was 
Qertainly very fine. But, only calculated for a professor, it 
^ was itmch too embellished and theatrical for private life. 
1}^ ui)common height of her figure made her appear un- 
^H^ngly preppsterons, as she bounded, capered, and formed 
atti^mesy tp the amazement of all — the delight of only a few. 

One boipst young farmer, who was footing it away, with 
bis sweetheart, at length appeared inspired by Lady Ender- 
field, in aU{||;^pting to cut capers like her ladyship, lashed up 
behind witS iSdicrous exertion ; and gave Lady Enderfield a 
kick upon the shin, which she chose to make the most of. 
Uttering a faint cry of anguish, she tottered, and fell into 
Fitzroy's arms, who, with a countenance of anxious tender- 
ness, bore her from the dancers. They were soon both lost 
to the following eyes of Lord Francis and Julia. 

* Sorceress I — Fiend ! ' his lordship softly articulated, un- 
consciously. Suddenly his eyes met Julia's : his flashed with 
indignation ; in hers sat pity and native mildness. On her 
lips he saw a smile hovering : and, easily developing the ex- 
pression of her intelligent countenance, he saw at once it was 
a smile of contempt. 

* Undone Fitzroy ! ' he softly whispered : — * Julia De Clif- 
ford despises you.' 

Julia«tarted, and-exclaimed — * My lord 1 ' 

* Forgive my strange exclamation,' said he ; ' for the dan- 

Ser that threatens Fitzroy almost distracts me. Would to 
[eaven, Miss De Clifibrd, that you felt sufficient interest for 
him to condescend to save him from the wiles of a syren 
— a sorceress, whose spells, I fear (without your interference), 
will work his misery and destruction.' 

^ I should be a great deal ungrateful creature,' answered 
Julia, with steady calmness, < was I not exceedingly interest- 
ed, for the happiness of Mr Fitzroy ; but I possess not, at all, 
the power, which you seem, to me ascribe, for exorcising the 
influence of this so evil spirit.' 

* Oh ! you do possess it ! ' replied his lordship, with energy : 
-— * and you only possess it ; for Fitzroy loves you, rever- 
ences you, and estimates you, beyond all other women in ex- 
istence. But last niffht, when we thought this sorceress far 
distant, be confessed to me, his affection was more tender, 
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more respectfbl (and be was convinced, more einerlasfunr]^ 
than that which his yonthfal fkncy led bim to conceive ror 
Lady £nderfield« — > Bat that love, he feared^ was only doomed 
to meet the return from yon which the grateful feelingv of 
your heart, for some very trifling service he bad rendered yon^ 
would lead you to conceive. This idea has strongly takes 
possession of his mind. His is an ardent disposition. — HiB 
love and friendship must be to excess: nor will he ever brook 
a languid return to either. He must have you in lore *» evi- 
dently, and ardently as himself, before he will be satiflind 
that you care at all frirhim. Everyone has feults ; Fij^if 
fewer than almost any man I know. Yet I, alas 1 kinm no 
one more vulnerable to the weakness of vanity ^hen assail- 
ed in the idea of being beloved) than Fitzroy. But were be 
shielded by the certainty of your affection, vaiqA^uld be the 
attacks of every other woman. Your love ^^kild b» all of 
happiness to him. Every thought centered in your mutual 
tenderness, you would be his defence, his buckler here : and 
you would lead him to everlasting bliss hereafler.' 

The solemnity with which Lord Francis uttered' the last 
sentence, struck Julia forcibly. It seemed to call back her 
fleeting tenderness — her interest for Fitzroy, with awful 
impression. She felt no wish for reserve upon the subject, with 
this most amiable young man, whom Fitzroy had himself an- 
nounced to her, as ^the soul of honor.' Yet in bashfulnessy 
and not exactly knowing what reply she ought to make, she 
still sat silent, but attentive ; while Lady Gaythom, having 
caught sufficient of their conversation, to know that Lord 
Francis was pleading tliat cause she had so earnestly at 
heart, resolved he should not be interrupted ; and now en- 
tirely engrossed the attention of Mr Strictland. in quizzing 
the busy assemblage before them. 

And now Lord Francis entered into a more circumstantia] 
detail of the attachment of Fitzroy, and the perfidy of Lady 
Enderfield, than Lady Gaythom had done : and, giving it 
with more feeling, Julia's pity for Fitzroy was sensibly awak- 
ened. Afler a pause, Lord Francis proceeded. — 'Amiable, 
compassionating Miss De Clifford, will you not, in pity to my 
friend, save him from the sorcery of this vile enchantress ? ' 

* What would you have of me, to do ? ' — asked JuUa. — 
* Surely, not for to deceive him and tell him I love him, 
when I do not?' 

The whole frame of Lord Francis seemed now to vibrate 
with some newly-awakened emotion : and eagerly, and ex- 
pressively, he demanded — * Does your heart, then, really ex- 
perience no ... • nothing of tenderness for Fitsroy ? ' 
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^ Not one hour since it did>' she replied, with a tecioating 
blash of innocence and simplicity ; * not one hour qnite, since 
my heart, very certainly, did experience, sensations for soft- 
ening, into tenderness^ to your fiiend. They were, assuredly, 
for gratitude, the ofipring ; and if affection, which did spring 
from that source, could not make for, Mr Fitzroy, happiness, 
it is well, very much that Lady Enderfield has now appeared, 
to save for me my peace, from heing so sacrificed, at the 
shrine lof gratitude and admiration, which, too, did tell, for 
nu^ erring judgment, Fitzroy had possession, of all great 
vif^^ under heaven.' 

* Bjf my testimony, Fitzroy certainly stands convicted of 
vanity,' said his Lordship. * But in what other failure in good- 
ness, has your judgment been deceived relative to my poor 
fiiend?' 1^1^ 

' Of* the very much, refined feelings of the human mind, I 
will not now speak,' she replied ; * for perhaps, the difference 
in formation for the heart, of man, and for woman, might 
make for us agreement, not very well ; for what I might have 
feel, in conviction was just, you might consider, for fastidi* 
ousness : I will therefore, only say now, Mr Fitzroy did not 
met quite amiably, when he made attempt to gain my affec- 
tions ; knowing very well, his own, were not firmly, from 
Lady Enderfield, withdrawn. — He should very much, have 
tried, his own heart, before he did listen to the mere im- 
pulse of fancy, to assail mine. The peace of a fellow crea- 
ture, ought to be of estimation, too, greatly, to be lightly 
sported with. That the heart of your friend, was never at 
freedom, from the chains, for his first attachment, I am con- 
vinced : — that I stand chance, none at all, for being rival, to 
Lady Enderfield, you will own yourself, when you do remem- 
ber, that very patiently, he acquiesced, to the advice, from 
Mends, not to dance, when I was the partner, he was to fore- 
go ; but when Lady Enderfield did appear the advice from 
friends, and every consequence did vanish before the happi- 
ness of dancing with her.' 

^ Oh ! do not say his acquiescence was very patient ! ' 

' Well, at least, it was rational ; and he did listen to advice, 
and acquiesced, because it was so right ; but when real love 
did come, prudence and sage advice were sent about their 
business.' 

* But his dancing with Lady Enderfield, I must think, was 
brought about by some stratagem ; and that it was not his 
voluntary doing, I am convinced,' said Lord Francis. 

f Really you do think, that-not voluntarily, he is in the dance, 
with Lady Enderfield ? ' said Julia, eagerly, with a brighten- 
i(ig countenance. 
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^ I do, absolutely, think it,' replied Lord Francis, stmggMag 
with a deep-drawn sigh. * But Fitzroy's heart I will probe, 
and well examine, before I sleep. — I will impart to him what, 
I have no doubt, will prove his talisman against the wiles of 
this sorceress. To the utmost of my power will I exert my- 
self, to save him from destruction ; for he is the most be- 
loved friend I have : and. Miss De Clifford, if you knew 
every secret of my heart, you would be convinced how much 
I love, how highly prize him, by my making exertions for the 
only event which can secure his happiness.' j^ 

* If Mr Fitzroy has been great deal unfortunate, in love, he 
IS most eminently blessed, in friendship,' said Julia. 

The conversation of our heroine «Lnd his lordship now 
ceased : and each was soon lost in meditation ; which Lady 
Gaythorn no sooner perceived, than, from anOdety to learn 
something of the vanished Fitzroy^ and his partner, she hastily 
announced her wish, once more, to join the dancers. Lord 
Francis found himself under the necessity of asking fov the 
honor of her hand, which she readily granted. They joined 
the set : and Mr SStrictland safely conducted Julia to her seat, 
by Mrs Goodwin, who was in no small panic at the great a^ 
tention which, with green and yellow eyes, she saw Fitzroy 
bestow upon his partner, in the moment she received her hurt, 
and that he tenderly bore her away. And neither Fitzroy 
nor Lady Enderfield could ^ the searching gaze of Julia now 
anywhere discover. 

Lady Gaythorn and Lord Francis had only just danced to 
the bottom of the set, when, to their great surprise, supper 
was announced. Vain was now every attempt they made to 
get Julia to join them. They both had reasons for wishing 
her to sit with them, at supper. The impetuous torrent, 
rushing to the festive board, carried them away, in despite of 
every resistance, and almost without the trouble of walking, 
to the supper-room. Julia, with Mrs Goodwin, were, by the 
arbitrary will of the multitude, in the same way, cut off from 
every individual of the large party they had come with, ex- 
cept Doctor Sydenham, who was too old and feeble to at- 
tempt struggling for them, through such a greedy throng. 

Mrs Goodwin, and her lovely young friend, sat, with acqui- 
escent resignation, uj>on a bench near the door ; while Doctor 
Sydenham (after the tumult on the stairs had subsided) went 
down to reconnoitre. He soon returned with intelligence, 
which determined them to continue where they were. 

*I believe,' said the good doctor, *in the great room they 
have not left even space sufficient for the waiters to enter. 
The Qther rooms, below, are filled with freeholders, ready tci 
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surfeit themaelTes with the lazories provided for them : — and 
here, sinee you are contented to remain, I think I may ven* 
ture to promise that Mrs Hobbs will supply you with some 
kind of refreshments.* 

' I not wish, at all, for any, my dear sir,' said Julia, in a tone 
of ineffable mildness, bat touching sadness ; which instantly 
determined her ffood and venerable friend to bring her some 
wine, at least, if he was even to procure it at the hazard of 
bein^ well buffeted by the multitude below. 
' Jmia De Clifford was no faultless monster. She had 
rather a large stock of pride, and some vanity ; both of which 
were now severely mortified and wounded by this pub- 
•lic dereliction of Fitzroy, who had seemed to take such 
unwearied pains to evince to the world his attachment to her. 
Not only was she deprived of the attentions of Fitzroy, 
which had been so interesting to her heart,{and had given her 
consequence in the eyes of every one at Z., but she sat, in 
this house of festivity, like what she was in the world — an 
unprotected, unconnected, solitary being : and such ideas, in 
a mind of strong susceptibility — aided, too, by the other 
pained feelings of her heart — could not fail of making sad im- 
pressions ; giving to her voice the tone of sorrow ; to her face, 
the look of pensive melancholy. But soon, Doctor Syden- 
ham, with a smile of almost celestial benevolence, tottering be- 
neath a sandwich tray of refreshments (which he could not 
find any one whom he thought it judicious to entrust with 
eatables, in the present demand for them, to carry for him), 
roused her every thought to gratitude. For her, and her be- 
loved friend Mrs Goodwin, this venerable man had made this 
kind exertion, as he himself never ate suppers : and how 
could she evince her sensibility of his kindness, but by 
cheerfully partaking of the viands he had brought her. In- 
stantly, she remanded every gloomy thought back to the cave 
of spleen. 

* Have I not two friends with me, of inestimable worth ; 
and am I not, therefore, very fortunate ?' said she, mentally. 
Gratitude, now, illumined her lovely countenance, with every 
sparkling gem from the stores of innocence and beauty. She 
helped Mrs Goodwin ; then an old and gouty farmer, who was 
unequal to encountering the crowd, and who still sat in the 
ball-room, reconciled to the idea of getting no supper, ' as his 
boys and girls,' he said, * were merry below.' Then she took 
some chicken herself; drank Doctor Sydenham's health, with 
a tear of gratitude glistening in her intelligent eyes ; chatted, 
wiflTplayful gayety, and chastened mirth, to entertain her two 
^kind friends (who she clearly saw were chagrined upon her 
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account, with soch resistless sweetness, and amiable exertioii, 
that the delighted Doctor Sydenham, again sighed with re- 
gret, at not having such a child to bless his declining years. 

When this repast, made cheerfully pleasant by the fascinat- 
ing gayety of the grateful Julia, had been some time ended 
•he, with her two admiring friends, walked up and down the 
ball-room ; or occasionally strayed into the illuminated balcony^ 
to catch the refreshing breeze of night, and look at pale Cyn- 
thia, now in her wane, until the return of the ladies, attended 
by many of the gentlemen, from the supper-room, where the 
eccentric Lady Gaythorn had rather prematurely broke up the 
party. 

When Pitzroy answered the summons of her grace of 
Springcourt, he little expected to find with her the woman he 
had long adored ; and whom he now supposed a disconsolate 
widow, bemoaning, at Venice, the man whom she had prefer- 
red to him. Whatever emotions might have assailed him at 
this unexpected meeting, certainly astonishment overpowered 
him, in the moment the duchess put Lady Enderfield's hand 
into his, and desired him to follow her, with his fair partner, 
to the dancing set. 

Fitzroy instinctively obeyed ; and seemed lost in a tumult 
of rapid and overpowering sensations ; dancing like an auto- 
maton, unconscious of what he was about; until the accident 
which befel her ladyship, and her consequent scream, roused 
him to a belief, that times which were past were still in exist- 
ence. Under this impression, he bore her from the throng 
to the card-room : but there she would not remain. * The 
heat,' she said, * oppressed her :' and such was her objection 
to every place he led her to, until, through the supper-room, 
he conducted her to the garden, which was now but dimly lit 
from the rooms, which they were only just beginning to illu- 
minate. 

From the garden bench, upon which Fitzroy placed Lady 
Enderfield, with tender care, she now sunk down on her knees 
before him ; and, in all the melting pathos of contrition im- 
plored forgiveness ; judiciously implicated her father ^as the 
.sole mover of the perfidy practised towards him ; painted her- 
self as an obedient child, sacrificing her happiness to filial 
duty ; and concluded with the most pathetic description of 
her own misery, in her wedded life, with a husband whom her 
soul abhorred ; while her tenderest affections had ever been 
irrevocably devoted to Fitzroy. 

Vain was every effort to raise her from the ground, until 
she had completed this eloquent pas^on snare. Then she 
suffered herself to be raised from her humble suppliant po»- 
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tare ; and, €f& the bosom of the agitated Fitzroy, wept < for 
joy,' she said, at what she frequently and pathetically termed, 
* their blessed, everlasting re-union :' — told him, ' she had 
only t)ie preceding day arrived, from Paris in London ; where, 
hearing that he was at Z., she had, in defiance of former 
fatigue, travelled all night, for the purpose of reaching 
Springcourt in time to join her grace's party to the ball ; 
where she should, once more, have the transporting happi- ' 
oess of beholding him — her first, her only love ! ' 

And thus did Uie insidious syren continue to twine round 
the susceptible feelings of Fitzroy, until the supper rooms 
were thrown open for the reception of the eager guests. 
Then it was Fitzroy seemed to awaken from his trance of 
infatuation, and to recollect his duties to these guests. — Into 
the supper-room he hastily led Lady Enderfield ; but vain was 
every attempt he made to gain the ball-room. He could not 
stem the opposing torrent ; and at length was compelled to 
deat himself by her ladyship at one of the tables. 

Chance favoring Lady Gaythorn and Lord Francis Loraine, 
they were carried, by the resistless crowd, to the very table 
to which Fitzroy had been driven ; and they procured seats 
exactly opposite to him and his fair besieger. 

From the supper which Lady Enderfield ate, no one could 
have been led to suspect what she herself had declared, *that 
she was deeply in love ;' nor did she omit a more than feminine 
portion of wine : so that, at length, between the exhilaration 
from the champaign, and joy of being likely to succeed in her 
project of becoming a duchess, her naturally great spirits were 
elevated to that critical pitch, where vivacity, wandering from 
its chastened bounds, but narrowly escapes ebuUating into 
levity. Her eyes and wit, now sparkled like the champaign 
that inspired her. — Innumerable were the lively sallies and 
boTi-niots she uttered : and everyone at the table, except her 
vis'^t-vis neighbors, derived much entertainment from her 
wit. 

At length the patience of Lady Gaythorn was quite ex- 
hausted. She resolved upon instant retaliation by calling off 
the attention of everyone, from her ci-devant friend, to herself. 
The ruby lips of Lady Enderfield just opened to utter some- 
thing, which her attentive auditors, fix)m the arch smile that 
was its intended prelude, expected to be even unusually 
wit<y ; when Lady Gaythorn most critically preceded her in 
sound, by uttering an audible yawn. The jaws of Lady En- 
derfield were instantly seized with an involuntary inclination 
to sympathize. Quickly, however, she closed her but just 
parted lips ; and felt, at that moment, unequal to speaking her 
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hon-mot with the spirit it required. She had Tnow^ reeoune 
to her enlivening auxiliary : and, after, a sparkling glass, 
found a quickly circulating renovation of her lively facultie«, 
and dashed out her wit with redoubled spirit. But it was in 
the moment when Lady Gaythorn had composedly leaned her 
head back against the wainscot, and had set her eyes in a 
closing position, with such an overpowering expression of 
drowsiness, that an instantaneous infection operated, as if 
guided by ma^ic : and the sally of wit was received with a 
naif suppressed, but universal, involuntary yawn. 

The highly mortified Lady £nderfield, finding her spell for 
charming all was dissolved, now consoled herself with renew- 
ing her assault, and lures for retaking Fitzroy's heart. Her 
obedient eyes now ceased to sparkle, and melted into all-be* 
witching tenderness ; and, to give pathos to her love firau^t 
accents, she attempted to reclaim her voice, and soften it to 
subduing melody. But vain was the attempt : the voice, ob- 
stinately, continued growling in discordance ; until Lady Gay- 
thorn, suddenly starting from her momentary, all-eye-attracting 
doze, as if yet only half awake, and wholly unconscious of 
where she was, carelessly, but archly and emphatically, war- 
bled out : — 

* Listen, listen to the voice of love ! 

• Oh ! listen, listen to the voice ot love !* 

and then, hastily rising from her seat, declared ' she was half 
dead from the heat of the room, aud from ennui, caught from 
the dull and spiritless party she had unfortunately sat among. 
— Do, dear Lord Francis,' she continued, * have the charity to 
lead me from the cave of Trophonius ; until my poor tortured 
senses are lured back to harmony and comfort, by the dulcet 
voice, the seraphic look, and fascinating conversation of that 
loveliest of all human beings, Miss De Clifford.' 

Without scruple, her ladyship now routed and disturbed 
everyone who impeded her way; and, once disturbed, the 
majority of the company followed her to the ball room, where 
she found, and instantly joined our heroine ; whom she play- 
fully accused of staying from the supper-room, to aid nature 
(by keeping out of the heat and fatigue) in making her surpass 
every female present in beauty. 

* Do look at her ! Lord Francis,' she exclaimed ; * observe 
the refreshing loveliness of her unwearied countenance, the 
unflushed clear transparency of her blushing cheek ; and then 
look round at the heated, hideous, hacchancdian figuresy emerg- 
ing from that crammed-up cauldron below !' and she looked 
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fall at Lady ^derfield ; who, unattended bj Fitzroy, to the 
ball-room, add attracted both hj this speech and her ladyship'^ 
encomium on Julia at her exit from the supper-room, now 
drew near to gaze at our heroine. Taking her station close 
behind her, she gave everyone an opportunity of making com- 
parisons between the nval candidates f -r Fitzroy's love. 
Fitzroy's early attachment to, and disappointment from Lady 
Enderfield, were no secret at Z. ; where her ladyship jand fa- 
mily were well known, and universally disliked. ]Fitzroy'» 
marked conduct, during the election, to MissDe Clifford, had 
led everyone to believe she was the object of his second love j 
and his dereliction of her this evening was too conspicuous to 
escape observation. All these circumstances combined to 
occasion much animadversion. 



CHAPTER XV. 



When Fitzroy obtained the power of moving, he roved 
about from room to room, to pay his civilities to the freehold- 
ers, who were still doing justice to the dainty viands spread 
before them. He did not re-enter the ball-room, until the 
company there had formed themselves into a kind of square, 
for Celestina Hargrave to dance a hornpipe in, at the request 
of the Duchess of Springcourt. Fitzroy entered this quad- 
rangle, and saw, at the opposite end, still standing by each 
other, the two females who occupied his almost distracted 
thoughts. A string of the harp was broken : and, as Miss 
Hargrave would not dance without the accompaniment of 
that instrument, the repairing of the string occasioned a little 
delay ; during which, the men of all ranks standing near Fitz- 
roy indulged themselves in making remarks upon Lady Ender- 
field, and our heroine. 

* And look ! ' said the venerable Lord Buckwood (long the 
most celebrated critic of female beauty and propriety,) * look, 
with what undaunted effrontery she stands, in her shameless 
gossamer drapery, as if braving the striking contrast ! Yes ! 
close by that darling of Hebe, the most lovely offspring of 
innocence and beauty, clad by celestial modesty's own hand : 
and, like the unconscious rose, unobtrusively stands, the pride 
of the garden ; yet blushing in sweetness, and unrivallQd 
beauty I ' 
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*Por all the world,' cried a young fanner, 'like a beauti^ 
ful little lamb without blemish, whom every man, that had any 
heart, would wish to take to his bosom, to shelter from hann, 
and cherish with tenderness, and the best of everything \aB 
fkrm afforded.' 

* And a good thing, too, Dick,' exclaimed another half-ine- 
briated freeholder, * to shelter her from that there ravening 
wolf, in sheep's clothing : — no, dang it ! I means in no cloth- 
ing at all, who might do her a mischief out of jealousyship; 
having a hankering for the same shepherd : — but, dang it! 
were I the shepherd, I'd set 'my dog to bark her out of the 
fold. — I'd be bamboozled no second time, by no such sly 
puss ; when such a sweet beautiful lass, as that there other, 
were to be had.' 

Fitzroy, not finding his situation very comfortable here, 
changed his place, but not the general conversation, which 
still assailed his ears in every direction, in condemnation of 
the indelicacy of Lady Enderfield's dress, and her boldness 
of deportment ; and in panegyrics upon Julia's captivating mod- 
esty, grace, and beauty. 

* But why, Mr Alderman,' cried a smart young buck par- 
son, to one of the corporation of Z. * why so illiberally abu- 
sive of tliis lady, who, all the time, exhibits as a virtue ? ' 

*A virtue !' exclaimed the alderman, indignantly; *now, 

d n me, if you can, with all your learning, extract a 

particle of virtue out of her ; or any of her hoUow-hearted 
race, who all lived by their wits, and throve upon the oil of 
their subtle tongues.' 

* She appears as truth, Mr Alderman,' replied the younff 
curate, chuckling at his own wit. ' Is not truth a virtue ? ana 
is not truth ever delineated unattired ? ' 

* You may be right,' returned the alderman, in his turn, 
smirking at his own conceits ; * for she verifies the old pro- 
verb of " Truth may be blamed, but cannot be shamed ;" for 

here, everyone condemn^ her ; but the d ^1, himself, 

could not make her blush.' 

* There, there she be, Dan ! ' cried the elder of two young 
farmers, bustling and elbowing their way through the ranks 
to get a look at Julia. There she be, standing nigh that there 
painted wench with no clothes to her back ! ' 

* Aye, Sim ! I see the sweet creature,' returned the other. 
* Lord love her ! how mortal pratty she be, Sim ! ' 

* Ben't she, Dan ! But had yau seen her as I did (when I 
slipt up to say, how be yau, feather ?) quite melancholic loike, 
when all the great gentlemen had forsaken her; and more 
flhame for them, Dan ! Had I been a gentleman, I would not 
have done so for nobody.' 
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* No more would not I, Sim.' 

* WuU, 00 melancholic loike he sat, until Doctor Sudnnm- 
corned with k Bandy dray; when her face perked up in a min- 
ute, to smiles so sweet, and such praJtty dimples ; and the ro- 
ses Mowed brighter on her cheek, loike, for all the world, as 
if she Wfis greatly obligated to him for taking so much trouble,'afl 
he was so old, and not used to be a waiter. Then, Dan, the 
moment she heard feather was decrepit, she put some chicken 
— no drumsticks, but dainty bits, bless her ! (which I verily 
believe she would have eaten herself, if featlier had not been 
decrepit) — and ham too, witli her beautiful little hand (with 
the back of it like snow-drops, and violets, and the palm like 
the finest rose, and so sleek-looking, and such taper fingers,) 
and put all on a china plate, and handed them herself, so 
she did, to feather, with such a good-natured smile, and look- 
ing so sweet, so very, very sweet, that as I looked on her, 
helping poor old feather, for the first time in my life, I was 
grieved to think T was not a great lord. Then, Dan, she 
brought a goblin of wine to feather (who looked ten years 
younger — Heaven bless his honest face ! so proud was he at 
being so attended :) but she was not used to carry wine, sweet 
creature ! for her hand trembled as she took it to him, and bid 
him " drink health, and every happiness, to 'Squire Fitzroy." * 

Pitzroy, at this moment, made a sudden effort to gain th e 
opposite side of the square ; but was prevented from effect- 
ing his purpose, by Miss Hargrave darting towards him to be- 
gin her hornpipe, which compelled him to return. He caught 
honest Sim by the arm, with marked cordiality : and the amaz- 
ed Sim, afterwards declared, ' he had never been so bashed in 
his life, as by the 'squire's condescension.' 

The musicians demanded what hornpipe they were to play. 
Celestina hastily approached Julia, to ask ' which she should 
dance, Del Carols or PariaoVa hornpipe ? for I had rather 
please you than any body else,' Miss Hargrave added. 

Julia blushed most beautifully at this public compliment, and 
smiled her gratitude. In the low hurried tone of timidity, 
she said, but still ineffably sweet were her accents, * What is 
pleasure for yourself. Miss Hargrave, will most gratification 
afford, for me.' 

* Do, pray, let it be Parisot's,' exclaimed Lady Enderfield ; 
* for I never saw that danced.' 

Celestina, instantly spreading her fan before her face, with 
a burlesque gesture of shocked modesty, eager to shut out 
an improper object, turned from her ladyship ; and immedi- 
ately called for Del Caro's ; which she danced with a degree 
df spirit, ease, agility, neatness, and grace, that drew forth 
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the justly awakened admiration of every spectator. She had 
but just finished her admirable hornpipe, when a sudden iniap 
was heard ; and in the instant, succeeded the fal] of a very 
large chandelier, which hung immediately over the spoi 
were Lady Enderfield and Julia de Clifford stood. It drop- 
ped between them. Julia, by the instantaneous exertion of 
Lord Francis, in snatching her away, escaped unliurt. But 
Lady Enderfield, less agile, and unassisted, had her diadem 
and veil torn off by a branch of the chandelier ; and received 
a slight scratch upon one of her shoulders. 

Every one, but those immediately of the Duchess of Spring- 
court's party, as if actuated by one impulse, all flew to Julia's 
aid. Fitzroy was one of the foremost. He snatched her 
from Lord Francis, and in wild dismay and agonized tender- 
ness, clasped her to his breast, exclaiming, 

* Julia ! my life ! my — my love ! are you, — are you 
hurt ? ' 

Julia, overwhelmed with amazement and confusion, gently 
disengaged herself from his arms ; and, with a countenance 
of blushing soft timidity, replied, * I am totally quite, unhurt ; . 
except for causing consternation, so great deal, and such kind 
concern, among my firiends : ' and she curtsied gracefully to 
those who anxiously stood around her. 

Fitzroy, pale, and trembling, took the arm of Lord Francis 
Loraine, who was little less agitated than himself. And now 
a piercing shriek was heard ; for Lady Enderfield, finding 
that Fitzroy did not fly to her, and perceiving him tenderly 
devoted to the mere child Lady Gay thorn had chosen to style 
a beauty, now thought it expedient to faint ; which she ac- 
cordingly did with great effect ; first uttering a cry of terror, 
upon hearing her shoulder was scratched. But, although 
most interestingly timid was this swoon ; and the attitude she 
reclined in most beautiful ; and the look of sweet resignation, 
her countenance wore, most seducing ; yet, all had no influ- 
ence upon Fitzroy, who stood, immoveably, with the tender 
solicitude of ardent love pourtrayed in every line of his coun- 
tenance, gazing at Julia. Agitated by a variety of sensations, 
she leaned in visible tremor upon the supporting arm of Mlrs 
Goodwin : while Lady Gaythorn, with apparent anxiety, held 
one of her hands. Mr Smith, upon perceiving that Fitzroy 
was become a statue of contemplation, at length, as the other 
host of the evening, flew to afford his assistance in the recov- 
ery of Lady Enderfield ; when from the striking contrast in 
their size and figure, and, from the burlesque manner in 
which he jumped about her, the scene became ludicrous in 
the extreme. 
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Younff fiumer Sim, the moment he ohserved Julia's agita- 
tion, had flown for a glass of water, which he was hastily tak- 
ing to her, when Mr Smith, as he was parsing with it, demand- 
ed it from him. Sim refused it bluntly. 

^ Don't you see, sir,' exclaimed Mr Smith, with melancholy 
]gtimace, * the lady's in a feint ! ' 

^ Tha,t a blind man might see, sir ; and this water is for 
miss, who is not in a feint,' replied Sim, liastening on. 

* Good Heavens ! ladies,' exclaimed Mr Smith, * will none 
of you advise me how to act in this desperate case ? Con- 
sider, dear ladies ! I am (most calamitously for myself) a drea- 
ry bachelor ; and know not, alas ! how to manage you, dear 
lovely creatures, in your vagaries — your, bless my soul ! — 
your indispositions, I — mean — You see how grossly igno- 
rant I am, by miscalling so your maladies ! — Dear ! dear ! ^ 
dear ! what must I do i — which way can I turn ? Is there no 
Lady Bountiful present to prescribe for this angel ? Lovely, 
oh! how lovely, even in the semblance of grim visaged 
death ! ' 

* Take off her gloves, 'squire, and pat her hands,' said an 
old woman (a baker's wife,) now decked in her holiday ffown. 

Mr Smith obeyed with burlesque solemnity. * So, dame, 
»o, as you do the ladies' fingers, for their breakfast in a morn- 
ing. — Pat, pat, pat ; — and knead, and knead ; — and roll, 
tmd roll, and roll. — Hey, the D — 1 1 this will never do ; it 
only creates a convulsion about the mouth, that is really very 
alarming. Zounds ! we must have a doctor. What, is there 
not one doctor in this great assemblage ? Oh ! ye healthy 
tribes ! and do ye fee no doctor ? A doctor ! a doctor ! a 
guinea for a doctor ! What, none, none yet ! Dame, dear dame ! 
is there nothing more to be taken off? — Is there not some- 
thing to be done about a lace ? — Ay, to cut a lace ; or some 
of the body clothes ? ' 

* Sir,' said the witty buck curate, before mentioned, * her 
ladyship you see, anticipating this event, has already cut her 
clothes.' 

* Ay, Mr Smith,' exclaimed the facetious alderman, * you, 
this evening, practise more virtues than one, as you talked o^ 
in your speech on Saturday. — You have already fed the 
hun^rry : you now attend the sick ; and may clothe the naked, 
if you axe truly charitable.' 

* Heavens ! sir,' replied Mr Smith, * don't talk of virtues 
here, where there is no humanity. Will no one have the 
conmnseration, the bowels of compassion, to get me a burnt 
eork to roll beneath this beautiful nose (which still is beauti- 
ful, though unlike my own,) or give me a glass of water to 

^vou I. 12 
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florinkle, drop after drop, like balmy dew, upon the Hlies of 
this face ? ^ 

At this moment. Lady Enderfield opened her beautiful 
eyes ; and fixed them, with a strong expression of contempt 
and indignation, upon Mr Smith ; who, however, with undaunt- 
ed persevering burlesque, gravely congratulated her upon 
her sudden recovery : and her ladyship, to get rid of hiff 
buffoonery (which was almost convulsing everyone else with 
laughter,) now arose .with dignified hauteur ; and taking the 
dtichess of Springcourt's arm, said, * she would go into the 
balcony for a little air : in accomplishing which, she passed by 
Julia and her party. On Fitzroy she cast an irresistibly invit- 
ing glance. But, whether he wished to obejr it by following 
her or not, it was not, now, in his power easily to move ; for^ 
during Lady EnderfieJd^s swoon, our heroine and party had 
retired to seats, which, from the fast decrease of company, 
were easily obtained^ On chairs, near an open window, Fitz- 
roy and Julia sat : and Lady Gay thorn and Lord Francis con- 
trived, as if accidentally, to fix their own chairs so as to se- 
curely inclose them there. 

Fitzroy had, with all the tenderness of ardent love, express- 
ed his joy at Julia's escape from death ; which his distracted 
fears had, for a moment, presented to his frantic ima;grinatioD 
as inevitable. tShe thanked him with inefiiable sweetness, 
tinctured with that perturbation, which all the events of the 
evening had combined to awaken in her susceptible mind : 
and in such a tumult were all her thoughts, that she felt une- 
qual to conversation ; and eagerly anxious to meditate upon 
the paradoxical conduct of Fitzroy, who, not less agitated 
than herself, with the addition of feelings infinitely more em- 
barrassed and perturbed, still wished to' entice her into a con- 
ference with him. Yet, conscious of some impropriety of 
conduct towards her, he almost dreaded what he, at the bame 
time, earnestly wished for. 

Very pale, and very sad, he, for some time, sat gazing at 
her in uneasy silence. But, at length he summoned up suf- 
ficient courage to say, * I have scarcely for a moment seen you 
tonight.' 

Julia more than ever astonished, raised her eyes ; and 
would have answered this address with careless cool indiflfer- 
cnce ; had not the languor and melancholy of his fine coun- 
tenance, and the tremulous tone of bis voice, disarmed the 
little resentment which pride had awakened, and, with a good- 
natured smile of bewitching sweetness, she replied, 

* Where you had, so great multitude of guests, to attend, 
would it not have been exceedingly impossible, for any indi« 
Tiduali to engage much of your time.' 
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^ Sweet, as lovely ! amiable as fascinating ! I see you in 
every point of view,' said Fitzroy with energy. * But, I, alas I 
deserve not this bewitching kindness ; this sweet, benign al- 
lowance for my infatuated desertion of you. But why — 
why,* he continued, in a saddened tone — * why did you leave 
me, Julia? — Why did you not allow me to accompany you and 
liady Gaythorn ? Had I remained with you, you would have 
shielded me from every folly. In parting from you, I have 
been betrayed into unpardonable weakness — I have been 
infatuated by pity ; and am unhinged, embarrassed, perplexed 

— made miserable ! ' 

Julia paused for a moment, after Fitzroy ceased, to recover 
her firmness, which his words, his voice, his look, his manner, 
^ontribnted to subdue ; then, mildly, she said, with dignity 
and feeling, 

* Mr Fitzroy, my knowledge of you, has, it is true, been 
very, very small ; but circumstance, after circumstance, have 
arisen, and combined, to display for me, so forcibly, the vir- 
tues of your mind ; that very certainly I must be insensible, 
could your happiness, now be, object, of indifference for me. 

— I do know not at all, what has so unhinged, embarrassed, 
und perplexed, you. — I wish not to dive into your secrets, 
believe me ; if confiding in me, would pain give for you. — 
It is very sufficient for me to hear, the so sad news, that vou 
are miserable, to awaken, the whole interest of my mind for 
you. — Heaven knows, how strongly fervent, I do wish, for 
your happiness ; and if I can no longer at all, promote it, 
allow me for to say : — If, any of professions, which you have, 
Co me said, at any time, cause to you, embarrassment, or per- 
plexity ; or contribute in any, even small degree, to your 
miseries ; erase them, forever, from your mind, which I should 
do tbo, did not gratitude's claim, for the kind thoughts for me, 
which inspired them, forbid my memory ever ceasing to cher- 
ish tiiem.' 

Fitzroy's pyes swam in tear s of tenderness. His heart 
bounded visibly ; and he almost gasped for breath ere he could 
articulate, 

* Generous, noble, Julia ! my whole heart is thine ! And 
while you permit me to hope for your affections, though dis- 
tant, far distant, the realizing of that rapturous hope may be, 
no power on earth shall force or lure me to relinquish it. — 
But you shall know every secret of my heart ; for it is right 
that you should search it deeply, to learn all its follies, its 
weaknesses ; though, by them, you may find it unworthy the 
pure gem within your bosom.' 

* You do depreciate yQur own worthy' said Julia, smiling, 
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' only the exceedingly more judiciojiisly, to give me astonish- 
ment, at your great value.' 

* Oh ! no, no : I fear you will he disappointed in my worth. 
But judge me, oh, judge me, mercifully ! — At what hour do 
you go tomorrow ? ' 

* At eleven.' 

* After the fatigue and late hours of tonight, I dare not 
ask you to rise so early as to meet me in the Rectory grounds 
hy eight o'clock.' 

* Oh ! ' said Julia, * I never do allow the late hour I retire, to 
act, for excuse, to encroach, upon my time, for rising.' 

* Then will you, will you oblige me, by allowing me, to- 
morrow, the happiness of accompanying you in your morning 
walk ; that I may pour into your generous bosom every 
secret of my heart ; tell you all my perplexity ; and obtain 
your gentle pity an'l advice?' 

* I will be in the Rectory grounds, to eight o'clock, if you 
do wish it,' said Julia. * But why, say - communications, for 
me', that may only pain make for you ? Lord Francis Loraine^ 
is older friend, than I am. He, too, can judge the heart of 
man, by sympathetic intuition ; and, therefore, more truly 
better far, than I could do. — My heart is very equal to the 
good purpose, of being merciful for you ; hut, I know you 
not, so well, as Lord Francis knows you. He understands 
of your heart, all its secrets, all its windings, its meanings, 
and its wishes : he might tell very well, what could make for 
you happiness ; and though I should, greatly wish, to make 
It for you too, I might not find out for you, the way, by not 
knowing myself, the true direction.' 

Again, the gratitude and admiration of Fitzroy were pow- 
erfully awakened. * Oh, Julia ! ' he exclaimed, * why hold 
such fascinating language to me here, where I must only 
dare, in a cold and languid whisper, thank you ? Tomorrow, 
I know, you will not speak so kindly to me : but, tomorrow, I 
entreat, I implore you to meet me.' 

* Again, I do say, I will meet you, since you so desire it ; 
but remember, I had greatly rather, you would not tell me 
anything, that can pain give to yourself: only tranquillize 
your own mind, and, believe me, mine will be satisfied, quite 
well.' 

Lady Gaythorn and party's carriages were, at this moment, 
announced/ They arose to go : and Julia saw, with disquie- 
tude, that one termination of the balcony reached the window, 
where she and Fitzrx>y had such an interesting conversation. 
She hoped, however, that no one there had overheard any- 
thing they said, Kverytl\ing, she knew, could not hav^ 
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readied any ear, however attentive. But as to f^tzroy, even 
more than to herself, the idea of Lady Enderfield having 
heard anything he said, must he particularly distressing, she 
ibrebore to mention the circumstance to him, who was, al« 
ready, so disturbed by mental uneasiness. 

Fitzroy, with tender anxiety, now wrapt Julia's shawl around 
her. A deep-drawn sigh reached his ears, issuing from be- 
hind where he stood. Lady Enderfield was keenly observing 
him : and hers was the sigh. He seemed aware that it was ; 
for he started ; changed color ; and, ^ without looking round, 
harried Julia along. At the ball room door, he softly said, 

^ At this door, Julia, full of hope and joy, I first met you this 
evening. At this door, you sent me from you, full of fond and 
flattering expectations, to be unstrung ; to meet with misery ; 
to be tortured with agonizing pity, for a being I no longer 
love, no longer estimate.' 

' Can pity of a being, we love not at all, we cannot even 
estimate, amount for agony ? ' said Julia, mildly. 

* It can, Julia ; for in my bosom is, at this moment, tortur- 
ing proof.' 

* Forgive me, if I do doubt,' she replied. * Vou mistake 
make, of your feelings. You either still, still, do love ; or, 
not accustomed very well, to disquietude, you fancy do, the 
saddening thrills, of soft compassion, are pan^s for anguish.' 

* Oh, Julia! ' replied Fitzroy mournfully and reproachfully ; 
* had your heart beat with one throb of afiection for me, you 
could not thus coldly analyze my feelings when you see me 
wretched.' 

* Whatever name, the feelings, experience I for you, may 
justly claim, I not know of,' said Julia, in a tone of wounded 
sensibility. * But they present for me, deep interest in your 
happiness. They tell to me, " there is not, a blessing, in 
existence, they do not, much wish, for you. " ' 

*Then, then Julia!' replied Fitzroy, softened almost to 
tears of tenderness and joy, * they wish you mine forever.' 
^ "they now reached the door of the house : and Lady Gay- 
thorn called to him : 

* My coach is last, Fitzroy,' said she ; * and remember, I 
expect you to escort me home. Therefore, if polUesse has 
any demand up stairs upon you, be speedy in your civilities ; 
fori shall be in jvaiting for you.' 

* I know not that there exists any necessity for my going 
op again,' replied Fitzroy coloring. ' All the ladies have 
now left the ball-room ; except the Duchess of Springcourt 
and her party : and they are Mr Smith's guests and friends, 
not mine.' 

roL. I. 12* 
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' And notwithstandiii^ that,' exclaimed Lord Gaythorn, who 
was taking tender care of Miss Penrose, to whom he had 
most particularly attached himself during the evening — *and 
notwithstanding that, surely, the elegant, well-bred disciple 
of the Chesterfieldian system, will not offend against every 
rule of propriety, by failing to pay tlie friends of Mr Smith 
the small attention which common civility demands.' 

Fitzroy felt Lord Gaythom's malice ; and was sensibly 
provoked. To Julia he instantly applied for her opinion on 
the subject. 

Julia colored at tliis public tribute of deference paid to her 
opinion ; but, unhesitatingly, replied : * Indeed, Mr Fitzroy, I 
do agree, very much, with his lordship, for thinking, the 
friends of Mr Smith, claim of you, this attention. — Surely 
you will, to them go,' she added in a lowered tone ; and this 
with a smile, so ineffably sweet, and a look, so unaffectedly 
confiding, that banished the idea of every woman, but Julia 
De Clifford, from the mind of Fitzroy, at that moment. 
Having safely placed her in Doctor Hargrave's coach, he took 
the arm of Lord F^rancis Loraine, and hurried to pay his 
parting civilities to the duchess and her friends. The 
lures of Lady Enderfield, for detaining Fitzroy, were exerted 
in vain : and Lady Gaythorn had not to complain of being 
long delayed. 

Ere Julia sought her pillow, she imparted every event of 
the evening to her kind and sincere friend, Mrs Goodwin ; 
who had heard and observed sufficient of Lady Enderfield, to 
make her tremble for the success of her ardent wishes, rela- 
tive to Fitzroy and Julia, until the falling of the chandelier ; 
when the conduct of Fitzroy banished every fear: and, now, 
the communications of our heroine strengthened her most 
sanguine expectations. 

Full of hope and joy, this excellent woman quitted the 
chamber of Julia, whose gentle bosom felt the fluttering of 
an innovating guest, who seemed to monopolize every thought, 
and soften them into tender solicitude for Fitzroy, whose 
brilliant perfections, aided by the highly flattering attentions, 
and unequivocal language of respectful love, with which he 
assailed her, had imperceptibly made their progress towards 
attaching her. Although her resentment, and her momentary 
contempt, had been excited by his conduct during some part 
of this evening, yet had her pity for his past sufferings — 
her anxiety and sympathy for his present distressing embar- 
rassment — been so powerfully awakened, resentment and 
contempt had been lulled : and the almost frantic anguish 
he evinced when danger threatened her, had so completely 
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subdued the last struggles of her affection for freedom, that 
rest for this night was banished from her pillow, and Fitzroy 
was now enshrined in the pure temple of her heart 

With this newly awakened ' fascination, she found ten 
thousand fears obtrude to agitate her bosom. Her thoughts 
were all tumult, without a certain hope to rest upon, except 
the affections of Fitzroy : and some entanglement with Lady 
Enderfield ; some unguarded promise, or wrong interpretation, 
might make imperious honor demand the sacrifice of those 
affections. * And would the sacrifice be great which restored 
them to the object of his first attachment? ' was a question 
her throbbing heart suggested. The same heart nobly breath- 
ed a fervent wish, that if the trial should be required of him, 
the pam it inflicted might not be lasting or deeply felt. 



C HAPTER XVI. 



True to her appointment, Julia inhaled the refreshing 
breeze of morning in the Rectory grounds by eight o'clock. 
As, with fluttering expectation, she gained the mound, from 
whence she could command a view of the footpatli from the 
Priory, she beheld Fitzroy dashing the dew-drops from the 
tender grass in eager speed, which would not take the length- 
ened way that others trod ; but hurried on, in an undeviating 
line, from the house to the boundary of the demesne. Over 
a stile into the high road (which only now separated him from 
the Rectory grounds) he vaulted ; when, to our heroine's in- 
expressible amazement and consternation, she suddenly saw 
LioAy Enderfield walking in the public road, unattended, and 
already advanced quite close to the spot where Fitzroy stood, 
in a retreating attitude, as if he meant to elude her observa- 
tion. Her ladyship now seemed first' to recognise him. She 
started ; stumbled ; screamed ; and then, in a tumult of ten- 
derness, joy, and pain, declared she had dislocated her ankle. 
Fitzroy now flew to her #issistance. She threw herself into 
his arms for support. He led, or rather bore her to some fell- 
ed wood lying near, where he seated her ; and then, kneeling 
before her, examined and gently rubbed her ankle. 

The first feeling of Julia's mind was an impulse of human- 
ly, which would have led her to afford assistance to Lady 
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Enderfield. But, ere she had advanced two steps, reflectioit 
restrained thatimpulse: and the rectitude of her heart instant' 
ly led her from th6 mound, where the thick surrounding fo- 
liage rendered her a concealed observer of them ; and to re- 
main a moment longer there, she thought, would be mean, de- 
grading, and ungenerous. To the lawn she now bent her 
steps, disgusted and ashamed at the indelicacy of Lady Ender- 
field, in permitting any man, except a surgeon, to assume the 
necessary privileges of that profession. 

Julia had not been long rambling about the lawn, before 
she beheld Lady Enderfield, limping, and leaning upon the 
arm of Fitzroy, walking towards the town. Julia considered 
this unlucky accident a most provoking interruption of her 
tite-a-tite with Fitzroy : but she felt no pang of jealousy. 
She looked upon his attending Lady Enderfield home, as the 
indispensable duty of humanity : and she should have felt 
grieved, nay have absolutely hated Fitzroy, could he have 
acted otherwise than he did. She concluded Lady Enderfield 
had slept at the Castie inn ; and calculated that, in slowly 
walking there, and quickly back again, and allowing ten min- 
utes for etiquette and formal civilities, half ah hour must ne- 
cessarily elapse before Fitzroy could return. 

Patiently Julia walked for this half hour, her eyes often di- 
rected to the church steeple, to mark the now slow progress 
of time. But that glided by, and minute after minute, in lis- 
tening, gazing expectation : but no Fitzroy appeared. The 
clock struck nine : and the chimes announced another half 
hour gone forever : and hope after hope, mounted buoyant on 
her bounding heart, had sunk back to the dreary shore of dis- 
appointment ; as conviction told her, the passing footstep, the 
approaching figure, were not those she waited for. 

The benignant Doctor Sydenham, with kindness and pater- 
nal affection beaming in eyes, which even age had not power 
to dim, met her, as, with languid, melancholy steps, she, in 
obedience to the breakfast bell, advanced towards the house ; 
her mind imbibing ten thousand apprehensions from the mach- 
inations of Lady Enderfield, who had thus found means, by 
some potent spell, to detain Fitzroy from fufiUing his own 
appointment with her : for that his absence was involuntary 
she had no doubt. 

The languid countenance, and want of cheerfulness, con- 
spicuous in our heroine, were placed to the account of fatigue 
and late hours ; for as only Mrs Goodwin knew of her assig- 
nation, so no one else knew of her disappointed expectations. 

Breakfast had been ended but a short time, when Lord 
Francis Loraine was announced. He entered with a coun- 
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tenance that bespoke disquietade, though the veil of affect- 
ed cheerfulness was evidently thrown over it His conver- 
sation and manners were always pleasing, and prone to gayety. 
But now they were lively to excess: and while his large fine 
and intelligent eyes were sunk in sadness, he rattled and talk- 
ed of everything mirthful, with a whimsicality that excited 
the emulating vivacity of the chief part of the circle ; but 
which, to the eye of the observer, was clearly assumed to 
banish thought, and wrest him from himself. 

After some time passed in rattling, general chit chat, Lord 
Francis obtained a seat by Julia ; and asked her * had she any 
commands to Vienna ? ' 

* To Vienna! Why, who would execute them forme?* 
said she. 

' [ would with the greatest pleasure. I am going thither 
immediately. In two hours' time I set off for town, to arrange 
for my speedy departure.' 

* But why, you go to Vienna ; when you did tell me, my 
lord, one day before yesterday, you greatly disliked Austria ? ' 

* To Vienna ! Lapland ! anywhere I'll go, to fly, if possi- 
ble, from myself!' 

Julia was shocked. The tone of voice in which his lord- 
ship uttered this, grieved her very heart ; and, with the mild 
pity-beaming eyes of inquiring friendly solicitude, she look- 
ed upon him. 

He caught her hand, which he grasped with fervor ; but 
averted his eyes. * I am not well,' he said ; * and change of 
air and scene, I think, will be the best prescription I can 
follow.' 

' Not well, too surely ! ' said Julia, much affected. * Your 
hand is cold, for death, and so tremulous, it is quite grief for 
me. I hope. Lord Francis, you do mean, to have very good, 
medical advice, before you London leave ? ' 

* Oh ! no,' replied Lord Francis, with a visible exertion of 
gayety. * My most efficacious plan must be to dash about to 
every part of the Continent, where I shall be permitted to go t 
and when I revisit my native land, I trust I shall be able to 
take the hand of my friend's wife without such tremor. Be- 
fore I return, Miss De Clifford, you will, I hope, be united to 
Fitzroy ; and may your mutual happiness be the peculiar care 
of heaven! When we went home last night, I had along and 
interesting conversation with Fitzroy. My fears of Lady 
Enderfield's machinations were vain : and fervently do I hope 
the ardent affection which my friend feels for you, may prove 
reciprocal. You, I am convinced, would be happy with him : 
and io wishing you to be the wife of Fitzroy, I know — I see 
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— I feel — I wish him every Messing under heaven.' He now 
turned from Julia, who was considerably affected by his man- 
ner and his kindness ; and addressed Doctor Sydenham with 
some question relative to his journey. 

* We shall travel so slowly,' said Doctor Sydenham, * or I 
would ask you to join our little party to town.' 

* I go the other road, or should be extremely happy to join 
you, sir,* replied Lord Francis with stifled emotion. 

' I thought your lordship was in a hurry to reach London; 
and that road is seven miles longer than the one we mean to 
go,' said the good doctor. 

* Man is a capricious, wayward animal, Doctor Sydenham. 
We often go the most lengthened ways to attain our wishes ; 
and sometimes take arduous pains to fly from and shun that 
which we would give worlds to obtain.' And now again Lord 
Francis, turning to Julia, asked her, * how long since Fitzroy 
had left the Rectory, and whither he was gone ? ' 

* He has not been, at all, here, this mornmg,' she replied. 
Lord Francis was astonished and alarmed. * Why,' said he, 

* Fitzroy left the Priory at an early hour this morning, all anx- 
iety, to make some necessary explanations to the most gen- 
erous, most estimable of her sex.' 

At this moment. Lord Gay thorn entered, and, eagerly ad- 
vancing, to Julia, with a flxed smile upon his countenance, as- 
sumed to conceal the gratified malice of his heart. 

* Miss De Clifford,' said he, * I rejoice exceedingly, to per- 
ceive you have not suffered from that terror, the eccident 
which so imminently threatened your safety last night natural- 
ly occasioned. Your companion in danger, too, the fascinat- 
ing Lady Enderfleld, is also perfectly recovered, and looking 
most divinely this morning. — Apropos! I have to congrat- 
ulate you upon the influence your opinions have acquired over 
Fitzroy. You know, last night, how extremely averse he 
was to paying the requisite civilities to the duchess and her 
party, until you coincided with me. Audio! this morning, so 
perfectly has he been convinced by you of civility and atten- 
tion being due to them, that he has, for now nearly three 
hours, been paying his devoirs there. IJe, as well as myself, 
breakfasted with the duchess. 1 asked him to accompany me 
hither : but who (knowing his former ardent attachment to 
Lady Enderfleld) can wonder at the infatuation which now 
detains him, from paying his partin^f compliments, where so 
justly due, to Miss De Clifford and Doctor Sydenham ! ' 

Julia's heart felt the pang intended for it. But her early 
griefs had taught her, bv the precepts of duty, the difficult 
task of wearing the placid smile of tranquillity, when her bosom 
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waa torn with anguish. And now pride, or rather, in oinr idea, . 
the innate delicacy of a truly pure mind shrinking from 
the thought of evincing lo^e for a man who slighted her, and 
trifled with her feelings, commanded every exertion, to sus- 
tain a dignified composure. The momentary conflict was 
painful : but pride and delicacy triumphed. With a mild, un- 
embarrassed air, she coolly addressed his lordship, saying, 

* If you fear a wasp. Lord Gaythorn, you had better beware - 
of one, that has this instant crept into your sleeve.' 

Liord Gaythorn found the wasp ; and was amazed and pro- 
voked to perceive he had failed in the attempt of wounding 
the feelings of Julia, which her observation of the movements 
of a wasp, while hearing intelligence he hoped would mortify 
her, and prove his ample revenge for her scorn of himself^ 
plainly evinced. But Lord Francis displayed not that indiffer- 
ence which Julia assumed. Astonishment, indignation, and 
regret, were strongly pourtrayed in his intelligent counte- 
nance ; while he eagerly demanded, * Where is the Spring- 
court party ? ' 

* At her grace's lodgings,' replied Lord Gaythorn. * Apart- 
ments she engages, by the year, for the convenience of her- 
self and friends upon all public occasions. After the county 
balls, during the races, or any other festivity, she never re- 
turns to Springcourt ; but sleeps at these lodgings ; and gives 
delightful dejeun6s, I never was at a more gay and charming 
one than that of this morning. Lady Enderfield, ever brilliant 
in beauty and wit, was all that was seducing : and our fasci- 
nated friend sat by her side entranced, drinking large and po- 
tent draughts of renovated love.' 

* I can read very well, in his lordship's odious countenance, 
so strong malice, that see I do, for certainty, there is great 
deal of malevolence, in what he does say ; and therefore, mis- 
representation extremely much I not at all doubt ;' said Julia, 
mentally. * I will not for this belief, make the condemnation 
of Fitzroy ; altliough I have thought, he cannot for possibility, 
have exemption from censure, since after his professions, so 
much in seriousness, ought he not (however in situation with 
others) come here, and speak farewell, and say to me, in ' 
'honesty, why he not fulfilled appointment of his own making.' 

Lord Gaythorn now seated himself by the simpering Miss 
Penrose ; and commenced the continuation of his flattering 
adulation. Lord Francis, calling Julia to the garden door, 
(under the pretence of showing her a beautiful plant,) eagerly 
assured her, that he conceived * The intelligence of Lord 
Gaythorn's, if not an entire fabrication of his own fertile 
imagination, at least a malicious exaggeration. For if there 
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b« truth in man,* his lordship continued, <the affections — thd 
tcnderest affections of Fitzroy, are yours : and so incontesta- 
bly, that I have in my possession (confided to my care, in the 
sacred name of friendship) a letter from Fitzroy to his father 
(now at Vienna,] announcing his attachment to you ; and re* 
questing his loraship's approbation of his marriage with you, 
should he prove so fortunate as to obtain the blessing of your 
affections. Fitzroy, knowing this letter is only to claim the 
long promised consent of his parents to his marriage, when* 
ever he should find the choice of his heart, would not dare to 
to send it if he was not seriously and honorably attached ; 
would not dare to make me the bearer of it. Entrusted with 
siich a mission, can I doubt the sincerity of Fitzroy ; and do 
not you doubt it. Miss De Clifford, if doing so can pain- your 
gentle bosom. Though strange and mysterious his absence 
IS, I will believe that he can well account for it. He leaves 
Z. at eight oVlock this evening for London : and, rest assured, 
when he calls upon you tomorrow, he will explain everything 
to your satisfaction.' 

This intelligence of the amiable Lord Francis withdrew at 
once the veil" wbich concealed the sensibility of Julia, Her 
agitation became visible. She blushed: she trembled: she 
could not speak. The agitation of his lordship baffled con- 
cealment, too. . His color changed to a death-like paleness. 
His tremor was excessive : and his articulation was a sigh 
from his heart. 

Lord Gay thorn, conjecturing the nature of this conference, 
hastily approached them, leading the pliant Miss Penrose, to 
admire the beautiful plant which so engaged them. Celestina 
now advanced from the green house, with a basket of choice 
flowers she had been gathering for Julia, who, she knew de- 
lighted in fine flowers ; and who had, from the sweetness of 
her manners, won the good will, and even the highest ad- 
miration of this eccentric, unraannered pupil of reason. 

Celestina, as she came, with her hoyden gambols, towards 
them looked so uncommonly pretty, that she excited the atten- 
tion of Lord Gay thorn. Affecting playfulness, he attempted 
to kiss her : but Celestina repulsed him with a smart box on 
the ear. 

* There,' cried she, resentfully, * that 's for you. You dai-e 
not take such a liberty with Miss De Clifford ; and shall not 
with me, I can tell you, though you are a lord thai: my father 
chooses to make an idol of — but I worship no brazen images.' 

* What! ' exclaimed Lord Gaythorn, attempting to laugh off 
this violent rebuff, * has Miss De Clifford been setting you a 
lesson of disdain ? ' 
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* No,' said Celestina ; * but she has set me an example that 
I wish I could imitate. But were I to try until I am as old 
as you are, I shall never be able to obtain that wish. So, as 
I cannot be like Miss De Clifford, I will not be like anybody 
else ; — so I won't' * 

' What ! ' exclaimed his lordship, in affected astonishment, 
* what{ and will you not strive to imitate the fascinating Miss 
Penrose ? ' 

* And let you, my old boy, make love to me. — No, don't 
you believe that. — No old frumps of a married man shall ever 
squeeze my hand or kiss* it. — Faugh ! jthe thoughts of it 
makes me sick.' 

Lord Gaythorn, although deeply mortified, and offended 
chose not to appear angry ; but still laughed, while Miss Penrose 
blushed, and looked extremely disconcerted. 

* Pray, my lord,' asked Celestina, on observing the displea- 
sure and confusion of her friend, * is Lady Gaythorn in a bad 
state of health ? — any chance of her soon dying ? ' 

* Oh ! no,' said his lordship — * I have no such consoling 
prospect ; no such flattering hope. But why do you ask, my 
pretty romp ? Do you mean to be her successor ? ' 

* Me ! ' she replied, with a shudder expressive of recoiling 
disgust — * Oh ! no ; but Miss Penrose does.' 

* JVIe ! Miss Hargrave ! How can you say such — such a 
spiteful thing ? ' exclaimed Miss Penrose, angrily. 

* Why because you awoke me in the middle of my short 
sleep this morning, to ask me, * if Lady Gaythorn was not in 
a very bad state of health ? ' Consumption, lethargy or some 
incurable disease, you wanted to attack her with : and, had 
you not wished for her death, why think of killing her ? For 
my part, I had rather, a great deal, his lordship was to die ; 
and so would you too, only, for only : though I can't read 
very extraordinarily, I can spell as fast as those who set the 
letters : and I know what c-o-r-o-n-e-t stands for ; so I do.' 

'Really, Miss Hargrave, I am astonished at your ill-nature ; 
— your — your cruel insinuations. I cannot conceive why 
you should say such very reprehensible things,' exclaimed 
Miss Penrose, almost in tears, with shame and vexation. 

Doctor Sydenham now entered the grounds. * The carria- 
ges aire drawn up for our departure, Miss De Clifford,' said 
he. * But if you wish to stay longer, they can very readily 
wait.' 

* Oh ! no, dear sir,' Julia replied, suppressing an obtruding 
sigh. * I have not particular wish, for longer stay ; that is, 1 
do mean, I — I cannot, very well, quit Z., where I have expe- 
rienced so much kindness, and hospitality, without a great 

▼OL. I. 13 
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deal, of regret; but I yet think/ she added, (atthoirgftt her icV 
8om entertained a secret wish to see Fitzroy ; but conceiving 
it v'ould be degrading to her to linger, in the humble hope of 
his coming) * as we shall travel, not particularly fast ; we had 
better make no at all, unnecessary, delays ; and at your time, 
and Mrs Goodwin's, sir, I shaU be ready quite, for to attend 
you.' 

As all amusement, for the present, was over at Z., Mrs Har- 
grave, now all anxiety to get to Bath, made no effort to detain 
her sister a moment ; nor did the wary rector, now he per- 
ceived Lord Gaythorn's admiration , of Miss De Clifford was 
changed to envy, hatred, and malice : so that, everything 
having been already arranged in the carriages, the ceremony 
of farewells, and the departure of our travellers, immediately 
took places 

Lord Francis led our heroine to the neat and comfortable 
chariot of Doctor Sydenham. He pressed her hand with 
tremulous fervor. But his faltering tongue could not pro- 
nounce adieu : and the moment the carriage began to move, 
he darted across the road into the Priory grounds ; hurried 
rapidly along; nor turned his face, nor cast *one longing, 
lingering look behind.' 

Doctor Sydenham accurately observed him. * I wish,' said 
he, in a voice of pity, * I wish Lord Francis had accompanied 
Hs to town.' 

* I wish he had,' replied Julia. 

* I also wish that 1 was obliged to unite your hand and his, 
tomorrow morning,' said Dr Sydenham.. 

* A most excellent wish, for me, sir ; since whoever is so 
fortunate, as to be to him, wife, must be, a quite happy woman,' 
replied Julia, smiling ; but much surprised at Doctor Syden- 
ham's wish. 

' He seems a most perfectly amiable young man, and very 
handsome too,' said Mrs Goodwin. 'When I first saw him, I 
thought nothing of him. But, every time I have looked 
at him since, 1 found he became handsomer, and still hand- 
somer.' 

* Lord Francis,' observed Julia, * has so much mind, tliat it 
gives his countenance, the most interesting kind, of beauty. 
He is, in every respect, so greatly amiable ; that I do grieve 
for finding, he is ill so much ; and fervently I do hope, this 
expedition to Vienna, may completely effect his cure.' 

* I hope no such thing,' said Dr Sydenham, with unusual 
quickness. 

* Dear sir,' ejaculated Julia in amazement — * Not wish, for 
poor Lord Francis, to be cured ! ' 
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* 1 suppose,^ said Mrs Goodwin, * you do not wish foreign 
wr, or foreign physicians, should have the credit of his reco- 
very.' 

' I wish him to return with his malady^ and to find the suc- 
cessful physician here,' replied the good doctor. 

* Well, that is being, very greatly, national, indeed,' said 
Julia, astonished at such unjustifiable prejudice, which, in this 
case, she thought was cruelty. 

Our heroine did not leave Z. without a sigh of regret ; nor 
pass through it, from the Rectory, without stealing many a 
wistful glance, from beneath the long silken fringe of her 
eye-lids, at each door and window, where she thought it likely 
her grace of Springcourt's lodging, might be. But, alas ! no 
Fitzroy could she see. As they proceeded on their journey, 
her retentive memory faithfully recognised the spot where 
Fitzroy had gallantly leaped from the sociable to Biddy O'Con- 
nor's rescue. She remembered too, the farm-house where the. 
sociable stood waiting ; and hailed the very spotjwhere it passed 
them on the road, and surprised her with the unexpected sight 
of Fitzroy. 

These recollections, and many more, occupied the thoughts 
of Julia : and many of these reminiscences saddened her heart. 
Notwithstanding the intelligence Lord Francis had so kindly 
communicated, she trembled at the fascinations of Lady En- 
derfield, and the influence of first-love ; for although that 
love had been requited with perfidy, Fitzroy seemed not to 
recollect the injury. And Lady Enderfield, who had found 
means to detain him from her that morning, might possess 
the power of making that consent, which he had sent to soli- 
cit his father for, of no avail, even before it could arrive. 
The more she reflected, the more these desponding thoughts 
acquired strength ; but, although her heart was dejected, her 
countenance was serene. She exerted herself to entertain 
her kind companions ; and was eminently successful. 

Mrs Goodwin, better than she promised to be, did not evince 
half the fears she experienced on her journey down ; and 
did not quit the carriage to walk, near so frequently as she 
threatened ; so that, notwithstanding they did not travel post, 
they arrived in Great Russel-street about seven o'clock : and 
the pain of parting was now fully equalled by the joy of meet- 
ing. 

Doctor Sydenham was received by Mr Goodwin (who had 
been apprised of his coming) with cordiality and respect. 
The good man greeted Julia as the child of his affection. 
He gazed on his adored wife, and boy, in silent joy that told 
ita ^elings by a starting tear. The children were all wild* 
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with rapture, and clung to their mother, to Charles, Julia, and 
Biddy O'Connor, as if they apprehended their leaving them 
again. Mrs Goodwin, with eyes that s parklftd^with tear s of 
conjugal and maternal tenderness, thought slie bad nevei^seen 
Mr Goodwin look so young, or well, in her life : thought the 
childlren ail handsomer than when she parted frdm them ; the 
house more cheerful and comfortable ; and even puss, she 
was sure, looked sleeker and whiter than usual. 

Doctor Sydenham was highly pleased with his accommoda- 
tions ; was charmed with Mr Goodwin, and his lovely children : 
and the evening went off most completely to his satisfactioo, 
in this family of concord. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Our heroine was not yet so much in love as to lose her 
whole night's rest after a day of fatigue. She slept very com- 
forta1)ly in defiance of London noise, and Mr Cupid ; and 
awoke by seven to think of Fitzroy, whom, from eleven o'clock, 
she began anxiously to expect. But hour after hour crept on : 
and every coach she heard approaching^, every hasty step, 
every door that opened, made her heart bound in expectation 
of Fitzroy. But he came not. Night arrived ; but not Fitzroy. 
The succeeding day passed in disappointed expectation : so 
did the next, and the next^ until a week, and then ten days, 
elapsed ; and notliing of Fitzroy was seen or heard. 

We will not weary the patience of our readers, by attempt^ 
ing to deline«,te the feelings of Julia, during this painful period 
of expectation, solicitude, and disappointment. A heart of 
sensibility like hers, could not but deeply feel all the pangs 
which such a situation must inflict : but still she had powers 
of mind sufficient for exertion : and she rallied all her mental 
forces to sustain her through this severe trial. 

She had confided every secret of her heart, with all her 
hopes and fears to Mrs Goodwin ; who, not faithful to this 
confidence, yet just to friendship, imparted all to her husbaRd, 
and Doctor Sydenham. The latter instantly determined, that 
the feelings of his deai' child, as he now constantly termed 
Miss De Clifford^ should not be tortured longer by suspense ; 
nor her inestimAble afiections trifled with» He» tberefore^ 
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wrote to a confidential wary friend, in the neighborhood of 
Springcourt, to learn what tidings he could relative to Fitzroy ; 
who, he found, had never returned to his house in town since 
the election, and all his letters were sent to Springcourt. On 
the tenth morning afler our heroine quitted Z., an answer to 
Doctor Sydenham's inquiries arrived ; and overwhelmed these 
three anxious friends with pity, grief and alarm, for Julia. 

The intelligence, which this letter brought, was * that Fitz- 
roy had attended the duchess and her party from Z., the day 
after the ball, to Springcourt, where he had continued ever 
since, the acknowledged, favored lover of Lady Enderfield, 
whom, there was no doubt, he was very shortly to lead to the 
altar of Hymen.' 

These three anxious friends of our heroine were, with real 
grief of heart, deploring the contents of this most unwelcome 
epistle, and bemoaning the sad fate of Julia, in thiis early 
meeting a disappointment of the heart; justly reprobating the 
conduct of Fitzroy ; and consulting how they could, most 
kfndly, break the distressing intelligence to her, when the 
object of their solicitude entered the room, a newspaper in 
her hand, and the most eloquent look of melancholy resigna- 
tion visible in every line of her beautiful countenance. 

The sudden cessation of earnest conversation, that marked 
her entrance, struck her forcibly. The tender look of interest, 
with which each of her friends regar^Ied her, convinced her 
that they, too, had heard of Fitzroy, and that all was true. 

' Doctor Sydenham,' said Julia, in a hurried unsteady voice, 
which bespoke her mind but ill at ease — * Doctor Sydenham, 
I do know very well, you received letter ; and I see, I know, 
by the looks of pity, of all my benevolent friends, you have, 
for inteUigence, something, you fear, will b*e sad affliction, for 
me : but I can anticipate all, even all. — This paper announces 
the approaching marriage of Mr Fitzroy, and Lady Enderfield. 
Here, dear sir, you can it read, yourself.' Julia, at this moment, 
having caught the sympathizing glance of Mrs Goodwin, 
smiled, and bur st intoj ^rs. * I feel, for it, Mrs Goodwin,' 
she continued : '1 do notaeny, I feel for it ; but I do trust I 
can bear it. — I — I shall now go to my own room ; but don't 
you follow me — I pray you, do not ; nor do not, let dear Rosa 
come to me : for I will come to you when I can smile again ; 

but that will not be in quite soon time. Heaven bless you 

all, my friends ! — My heart though now full of great trouble, 
is very equal still, for gratitude ; and cannot bear, to see you 
sad, for me ; and I will, so soon as my power does come, re- 
tUHi to you — Oh 1 so tranquil, you shall not need to think, I 
have had any grief, at all for conquering,' She now kissed 

TOL. I. 13* 
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her band affectionately to them all ; snuled and sobbed ; and 
8^^4 tuid smiled ; and so retired ; leaving her frlencts, struck 
tolSe heart, in sorrow for her, and more indignant tiuui ever 
with the infatuated man, who could thus sport with the happi- 
ness of such a gentle, amiable being, and blindly become the 
wretched dupe of art. 

These sincere friends of our heroine knew so much Of her 
heart, that they firmly believed her peace of mind destroyed. 
Her affections, once gained, they considered forever gone* 
This was not a light attachment for a common object. They 
all knew the captivating graces, the brilliant attractions, of 
Pitzroy ; attractions which it was scarcely possible any wo- 
man of sensibility could withstand, whom he sought to win. 
Mrs Goodwin and Doctor Sydenham both knew how Julia 
had been wooed by every fascination of allurement in Ijie 
suitor ; by strongly awakened gratitude ; by the voice of 
popularity ; by the force of contrast ; by attention the most 
seducing, tender, marked and flattering. Every susceptible 
feeling of her mind had been powerfully, almost magically 
assailed: and all, separately ensnai*ed, became combined 
auxiliaries in the conquest of her heart. Bitterly they all 
deplored Julia's unfortunate excursion to Z. : and Mr and 
Mrs Goodwin severely censured themselves for the adoption 
of a scheme, which, through so well meant, had sacrificed their * 
favorite's peace of mind, they feared, forever. 

Thrice the anxious sympathizing friends of Julia heard, 
with beating hearts, her chamber-door open, and her light 
footsteps descending the stairs. But twice, with grief, they 
heard her suddenly retreat, and close her door ; for she found 
she could not yet smile. Her tliird essay proved successfuL 
She joined her friends, and, true to her word, looked so tran- 
quil, that, had they not been so well informed, they must 
have thought, indeed, she had no real grief to hide. But 
though serene was Julia's aspect, though she smiled'in sweet- 
est'resignation ; though she entered willingly into conversa- 
tion, and sedulously strove to entertain others, and be enter- 
tained, and instructed herself; yet symptoms were not want- 
ing, which, tacitly, though touchingly, proclaimed an afllicted 
heart. 

Mr and Mrs Goodwin, with Doctor Sydenham, now evinced, 
with anxious care, their affectionate and parental solicitude 
for the restoration of Julia's peace. Mrs Goodwin, with amia- 
ble perseverance, daily ransacked her brains, her mother's 
choice receipt-books, and the markets, for some new and un- 
expected delicacy^ to tempt the appetite of her beloved Miss 
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De Clifford to eat Mr Goodwin, as industrioasly, suj^lied 
food for her mind. He anxiously sought for every new pub* 
lication of amusement ; perused with care himself and if he 
conceived it might entertain, without enervating, a mind he 
wished to lure from grief, he gave her to read. Doctor Syd- 
enham took her oOt every day, with some of the Goodwins, 
on new excursions, round tho environs of London ; or to see 
dome sight contained in the metropolis, not a lion of which 
had Julia or Rosa ever seen before : and, as adversity had de- 
prived our heroine of her harp. Doctor Sydenham presented 
her with the finest-toned one, on sale, in town : and thus^ 
with every moment employed, and amused by these her zeal- 
ous friends, Julia, too grateful for their kindness, not to aid 
their benevolent exertions, and too pious, voluntarily, to feed 
on grief, that must ultimately destroy her, found the poignan- 
cy of her disappointed love imperceptibly gliding into the 
calm of resignation ; and, although not happy, could think of 
Fitzroy, as the husband of Lady Enderfield, without shedding 
tears ; and dwell on the idea of never more beholding him 
'Viffibut that anguish of heart, which had at first assailed her 
when these painful ideas occurred. 

Unfortunately for the speedy recovery of our heroine's 
tranquillity, no resentment against Fitzroy had been awakened. 
Instead of indignant reprobation of his conduct towards her- 
self, her gentle bosom harbored pity for him, as the dupe of 
art the most refined ; blandishments the most alluring ; the 
unfortunate victim of credulity, doomed to a life of wretched- 
ness and repentance : and now, each day, with composed re- 
signation, almost heroic, on her own part, but with tender, 
agronized solicitude for the dreaded fate of Fitzroy, she ex- 
amined the newspapers, to learn when that unpropitious knot 
was to be tied, to which the papers daily had some allu- 
eion. 

One month had just elapsed since our heroine's return 
from Z., when, one evening, about eight o'clock, as all the 
juveniles of this family of harmony (who were not too young 
to engage in it) were playing at blindman's buff' in the draw- 
ing-room, where they now took their tea every evening, their 
oars were suddenly assailed, on the moment of a carriage 
stopping, by a knock at the street-door, so loud, and tonisUy 
lengthened, that it seemed to threaten the overthrow of the 
house to its foundation. Such a phenomenon was this soun^ 
in the house of Mr Goodwin, that the younger children, in 
terror, clung to their mother. Those engaged in play, con- 
ceiving it certainly a mistake of houses, went on unconcerned- 
ly with their pastime, in high delight. Julia now was hood- 
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winked, and, from her a^lity, and quickness in turning upon 
her pursuers, they considered it great honor and cleverness 
to efade her. Mr Goodwin looked with rapture at his happy 
offspring, and, with Doctor Sydenham, mentally rejoiced that 
Julia's mind seemed really engaged in the amusement. She 
now appeared as much a playful child as any of her compan- 
ions. The room door was at this moment most unexpectedly 
thrown open by Doctor Sydenham's footman, * Lady Delamore' 
announced, and her ladyship entered. 

Julia was electrified. The name of Lady Delamore and 
Fitzroy she felt as synonymous. Her heart bounded and 
fluttereid painfully. Lady Delamore was come on an embassy 
from Fitzroy, she instantly conjectured: but of what nature 
she was yet to learn. Such was the trepidation of her frame, 
that she could not disentangle herself from the band, which 
still blinded her. Mrs Goodwin, occupied in receiving this 
unexpected visitor, thought not of extricating our poor hero- 
ine from her embarrassment. 

Lady Delamore was now only in her thirtyninth year, al- 
though her eldest child wanted but a short period of attain- 
ing her twentysecond birth-day. Her ladyship had married 
before she was quite sixteen ; and, in despite of rather deli- 
cate health, and along sories of mental disquietude, still re- 
tained, unimpaired, the dazzling, and almost unparalleled, 
beauty of her youth ; for, like the fabulous deities, years pass- 
ed over her head without affecting her appearance. Time, 
enamored of her charms, seemed resolved to spare- them, 
fearing never more to behold them equalled ; nor suffered 
age to trace a furrow on a brow, where sweetness, benevo- 
lence, sense, mildness, and dignity, happily blended, sat con- 
spicuous. Her manner were as fascinating as her counten- 
ance. She seized, at once, the admiration of every beholder ; 
and won the affection and esteem of all whom she wished 
to please. 

Her ladyship, as she politely returned the civilities of Mrs 
Goodwin, inquired for Miss De Clifibrd ; * to whom her visit 
was,* she said. 

'Miss De Clifford, madam!' replied Mrs Goodwin, now 
perceiving the distress of Julia, and hastening to her assist- 
ance — * Miss De Clifford, madam, has just been, with her 
usual goodness, making my children happy, by condescend- 
iog to join in their very juvenile amusement.' 

Lady Delamore looked with surprise and pleasure upon 
the lovely group, whose innocent mirth she had disturbed ; 
and now the no longer hoodwinked Julia, emerging from dis- 
guise, and although greatly agitated, gracefully paid her com- 
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pliments to her ladyship ; whom, the instant she beheld, she 
found a resistless impulse leading her to love, from the strik- 
ing resemblance she bore, even stronger, infinitely, than Pitz- 
roy himself, to the dearest friend of her heart. Lady Stora- 
mond. 

For a moment, Lady Delamore gazed on Julia with aston- 
ishment and admiration, in which something of pained emo- 
tion was certainly blended. She then took her hand, with 
marked and cordial kindness ; and, as they approached a sofa 
together, perceiving that Mrs Goodwin, the gentlemen and 
the children, were about to retire, she politely requested that 
no one might leave the room. 

*I have unfortunately disturbed your mirth, my dears,' 
said her ladyship, kindly addressing the children. * But do 
not fly from me, as if you were angry with me for so doing.' 
The children smiled at Lady Delamore ; and all retired to 
different parts of the room, as fancy led them ; not to sit in 
painful, stiff decorum, each stuck on a chair to stare at the 
stranger, but, in natural innocent groups, quietly to carry on 
their own amusement in dumb show. 

' Tomorrow, Miss De Clifford,' continued her ladyship, * I 
shall request a private conference with you. At present, an 
engagement compels my making you a mere flying visit ; — 
indeed limits my stay to the delivery of a letter, which I re- 
ceived for you from my brother, but a few hours ago^' 

Julia only thought of one brother. Lord Horatio Fitzroy : 
and her agitation increased. 

* It came from abroad with the Admiralty despatches ; and 
came accompanied by one to me, upon the same subject. 
Knowing its importance, I thought that I only ought to be the 
bearer of it : and beside, I wished to convey your first intro- 
duction to that rfmiable man, whom, from henceforth, I trust 
you will, with pleasure, consider as your father ; for, as his 
child he claims you, and in him you will find (believe me) a 
tender parent.' 

The respiration of Julia became painful. Her cheeks were 
blanched by agitation : and to articulate was impossible. 

Lady Delamore arose. — * Tomorrow,' said she, *at one 
o'clock, I will be here again, if convenient to you then to 
receive me.' Julia bowed assent. She could do no more. 
* Then, I trust, we shall meet not as strangers, but as friends, 
destined to love each other. That you will look on me as a 
parent, henceforth, I sincerely hope ; and as the guardian 
delegated to protect and make you happy, until my brother's 
return to England. Adieu, my dear young friend!' her 
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ladvBhip continued, kissing the pale cheek of Jolia, in amity, . 
ana pressing her with maternal kindness to her bosom. 

' Adieu ! I see I h^ve surprised, and, I fear, painfully agi- 
tated you. But I hope more pleasurable sensations will sue- 
ceed. — Mr Goodwin, will you have the goodness to conduct 
me to my carriage ? ' 

Her ladyship, now, with much sweetness and good breeding, 
took leave : and poor Julia, subdued by astonishment and a 
diversity of emotions, all painful in the extreme, since she 
found the embassy of Lady Delamore was not through the 
medium of Fitzroy, burst into tears . 

Mrs Goodwin, ever attSmveto the delicacy of her young 
friend's situation, sent the children away. 

* Ah, of what avail is this letter, now ! ' sobbed Julia. * The 
assentment, it brings, was asked for, under great delusion, 
that has since quite vanished ; and very much in kindness, as 
this letter may be, it is now, only pain for me. I cannot, at 
all read it ; but you, and my other dear friends, may, Mrs 
Goodwin. I — I will go to my room for you to talk, very 
much unrestrainedly, its sad for ipe, contents over.' She 
gave Mrs Goodwin the letter ; and as she was departing, was 
met at the door by Mr Goodwin, with a countenance illumined 
with pleasure. 

* Why look so sad in the moment of such joy ? ' said this 
good man, kindly taking her trembling hand : ' Ah, my child, 
did I not tell you how it would be ? ' 

* Joy ! ' replied Julia, mournfully. — * Letter of Lord Hora- 
tio Fitzroy, can now be joy none for me.' 

* You then have not read your letter,' said Mr Goodwin : 
* It is not from Lord Horatio Fitzroy.' 

, * No,' exclaimed Julia, catching the ready arm of Mr Good- 
win for support * Then who from, is it ? Who has to me 
written, dear sir ? ' 

* One of the most celebrated of our naval heroes, one of 
the most inestimable of men. — The Earl of Ashgrove, Lady 
Delamore's own brother. Harriet, dear Harriet, give Miss de 
Clifford her letter. Oh, my child ! did I not tell you the 
stranger was faithful ? This is his doing, 1 have no doubt' 

*The stranger!' exclaimed Julia: * blessings! blessings 
great, and much, be ever his ! But since it is, of the stranger, 
I cannot at all read it ; but do you, dear sir, do it for me.' 

Mr Goodwin, who had the contents of the letter anticipat- 
ed by Lady Delamore, read with an audible, though not an 
undeviatingly steady voice, as follows ; 
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* Tot my child I will, T must, call you ; as your father wa^ 
the brother of my heart And henceforth I shall consider 
you as a precious charge, delegated by Heaven's own sacred 
ordinance to my care. 

* It was your misfortune, my child, to lose, in your tender 
infancy, a parent beloveo, respected, honored by all who 
knew him. His heart was enriched by every virtue ; his dis- 
position kind and affectionate. And he would have cherished 
you with all tlie tenderness and care your sex and helpless- 
ness required : but, poor precious babe ! it was your sad fate 
to lose him, and to be left to the protection of a monster. 

*I have heard of the griefs of your hapless childhood; of 
the misery inflicted by your barbarous grandmother. My 
heart has bled for you, Julia : and, to heal the wound your 
sufierings gave, it has vowed to protect you ; to guard you 
from every possible evil ; and to make your future happiness 
its study. 

* Your uncle Almerino and myself, entered Eton school on 
the same day : and from the first hour of our meeting a mu- 
tual dislike commenced, which each passing hour augmented. 
I was an object of deadly hatred to Lord Almerino : and he 
was scorned, contemned by me, when your noble father be- 
came one of our community. With the erring judgment of 
a boy, I believed both brothers must be alike contemptible : 
and the amiable Frederick learned a character of me from 
Lord Almerino, which led him to despise and shun me. The 
first months we passed together, were marked by mutual dis- 
gust, petty insults, and the puerile reprisals of two arch boys 
of spirit. Lord Almerino, the houte-Jj^u, and the malicious 
stimulator of all your father's pranks, which, without mercy, 
he^played upon me : nor was I outdone by him in retaliation ; 
so that feud after feud succeeded, and aggravate our dis- 
like almost to detestation. 

' But at length the veil which disguised us to each other 
was happily removed. The house of our dame took fire ; 
and blazed forth in dreadful violence in the dead of night. 
My apartments were remote from every other. An intense 
frost froze up every source of water. The fierce wind blew 
in destructive blasts : and the conflagration was rapid. I 
slept soundly, unconscious of the terrible fate which almost 
inevitably threatened me. In the general confusion, I was' 
at first forgotten ; nor remembered, until destruction menaced 
any one who should, in dauntless pity, strive to save me. 
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Terror deprived our dame of her senses : and no one dared 
attempt my rescue but your noble father. Yes — hear it, 
Julia, with exultation. The enemy I had industriously made 
for myself, he, even he, came to my rescue ; and, inspired 
by supernatural strength, bore me in his arms (for I was still 
but half awake) to a place of safety: and there sunk down 
beside me, subdued by exertions unparalleled. 

* From that memorable night I earnestly wished for the 
friendship of Frederick De Clifford : and I formed the design 
of weeding his heart from every error which prejudice had 
led me to believe had sprung up there. When morning came, 
I sought my young preserver ; held out my hand in amity to 
him ; and entreated, " that he, who saved my life, would give 
me his friendship." 

* " I saved your life, because you were my fellow creature : 
but I will not give my friendship to so bad a boy as you are ;" 
he replied, as, with contempt, he turned from me. Every 
word, Julia, was noted in my heart. 

* I was grieved at his rejection of my friendship, and severe- 
ly wounded at the unjust opinion he had formed of me ; but 
hoped time and my conduct would convince him of his error. 
Fjom that hour my mischievous persecutions of De Clifford 
ceased, while his continued against me until he found no 
retaliation : and then his were no more ; for he was too gen- 
erous to attack an unresisting foe. 

* Christmas vacation commenced. We met qn a visit of 
a week at the house of a friend ; and were secretly amazed 
at the good conduct of each other. Again we returned to 
Eton, where, very shortly after, the misconduct of Lord Al- 
merino caused his expulsion. His dastardly lordship impli- 
cated his brother so deeply in his own misdeeds, that the 
amiable Frederick must have shared his disgrace, as he waa 
too generous, too affectionate, too benevolent, to stigmatize 
his brother's probity by any vindication of himself. But T, 
my child, I knew every circumstance. I was a potent witness : 
and my testimony, which I hastened to give with all the en- 
ergy wherewith my heart was inspired, by the treachery of 
one brother and the noble forbearance of the other — my 
testimony effectually secured your dear father from expulsion. 

* It was now the turn of Frederick to seek me out. He 
came to me with his fine and prepossessing countenance 
flushed with agitation. — 

' " I saved your life," he said : ** but you have saved my hon- 
or. Greatly, greatly for myself, am I your debtor. But you 
have increased my brother's infamy ; therefore I cannot love 
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yoBi" and, bursting into tears, he fled fh)m me, and shunned 
me for many succeeding TSfS: nor did he take food or rest, 
80 grieved was his noble nature at the disgrace of his profli- 
l^ate, perfidious brother. 

* I fell ill. I could not eat I could not sleep. My dis- 
ease was grief. The being whom my heart and judgment 
now elected for the friend of my life, shuDued and refused to 
love me. I fretted myself into a serious fit of illness. The 
canse was made known to the amiable Frederick, who instantly 
flew to my bedside ; and became my principal nurse, and 
proved my prime physician. He gave me all my medicines ; 
tenderly soothed me ; promised me his friendship ; as he had 
learned how be had been deceived into an erroneous opinion 
of me ; and that from everyone he now found that his brother's 
own universal ill conduct, and not my testimony, had stamp- 
ed his fame with obloquy. 

* From that hour our friendship commenced. Frederick 
erasped my heart with the strongest bands of friendship ; nor 
in death has be lost his hold. My heart still cherishes its at- 
tachment to him. I consider myself as only separated from 
Mm for a Ume : and when I meet him in a happier world, I 
shall tell him, with gratified feelings, ^ I have been a tender 
parent to his orphan child." 

* From Eton, Julia, we together entered upon the profession 
each of us had chosen. And, although we were destined to 
carry on our feats of arms in different elements, yet have we 
ibaght, side by side, the enemies of our country, and bled 
together. But, alas ! alas ! after he went to Italy, we never 
met. I was upon the Atlantic when your most amiable 
fiither, the dearest friend of my heart, was, in the prime 
of life, called from this world of sorrow ; and unfortunate- 
ly left you, poor babe ! to the care of her who deserved not 
such a precious charge. I never liked Mrs St Clair : but I 
had no suspicion she would have proved such an unnatural 
monster to you, or I should have obtained the Lord Chancel- 
lor's permission to take you from her. Alas ! how I grieve 
to think I did not know the child of my lamented friend was 
•offering, in patient meekness, every mental misery which 
dire cruelty and neglect could inflict ; for then, as now, I 
would have taken you to my bosom as my daughter. 

^ It is not very long, as time would mark its journal, since 
the death of Mrs St Clair, and all your griefs, were made 
known to me, my child : and yet I have thought it an agre, an 
antediluvian age ; for I had it not in my power, until thu mo- 
ment, to convey my despatches to England. I have, there- 
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fore, been most unhappy, because I could not send any cofli' 
fort to Frederick De Clifford's afflicted child ; though I myself 
heard, for my comfort, that you were in safe, honorable, and 
benevolent hands, 1 know many circumstances relative to 
your life, Julia ; yet I wish to hear all from my child herself, 
when she writes to me : though I have been told much of 
your sad history by a friend of yours ; for, though infinite 
has been the unkindness you have experienced in your pil^ 
grimage of wo, you have long had a friend, whose very form 
you know not : and yet Julia De Clifford has one faithful friend, 
who, under Heaven, has proved the means of providing for 
her future fortunes. 

' From paternal inheritance, my single life, and from al- 
most incalculable successes in my profession, my wealth is 
immense. I can, therefore, dispose of the hard earnings of 
my maritime services, without even the appearance of injus- 
tice to my relatives. I have enough to bequeath to them, 
and to my friends too. The name . of Frederick De Clifford 
was in the first will I ever made : and the moment I ex- 
perienced the inconsolable affliction of heading of his death, 
I, with grief of heart, made a new testament ; and bequeath* 
ed his orphan the sum of ten thousand pounds sterling, the 
interest to accumulate from the hour- the bequest was made 
for her use. Now, my dear child, it will be more convenient 
to you, and you will allow much more pleasant for me, that 
you should receive this as a gifl from me, than to be paid it as 
a legacy by my executors. As the interest has been yours 
for many years, the accepting the principal now cannot lessen 
my wealth, nor injure any one : so let no scruple arise in 
your little heart, my child ; but take it, and may the Almighty 
bless you with it ! 

' But I shall not have done with you here. Merely giving 
you a subsistence is not all that your father would, in a simi- 
lar case, do for my orphan : no ; I must be your guardian, 
protector, father, Julia. I must throw you into that society 
your birth classes you among — I must make you happy, if I 
can. I have written to my favorite sister, to introduce you 
to her. I hope you may soon meet ; and that you will love 
each other. She has a heart in which is most beautifully ar- 
rayed every female virtue ; and, if you resemble your father, 
you are good, truly, surely, good : so sympathy must conge- 
nialize your regards. Julia must love Emily ; and Emily love 
Julia. 

* Write to me, my child, undisguisedly, and oflen ; not as a 
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task, with awe and painful restraint, but as a child to an in- 
dulgent father. Tell me all your wishes without a scruple. 
TeU me all and everything you think would make you happy : 
and never, for a moment, forget, that henceforth you will find 
a tender parent, a faithful friend in Asho&ove. 

' Mediterranean, off MaltOf 
March W, I80L' 

It is impossible for the feeble pen of the present historian 
to pourtray the feelings which this letter awakened in the 
susceptible, grateful heart of Julia De Clifford. She threw 
herself, almost convulsed with agitation, upon the bosom of 
Mrs Goodwin ; and JJgpt and sobbed, as if in grief unuttera- 
ble : nor were the eyes of Doctor Sydenham, or Mr and Mrs 
Goodwin, unmoistened by those tears which the approving 
heart gives, as its involuntary tribute, to noble, generous 
deeds. 

When the first gust of our heroine's forcibly awakened 
gratitude had subsided into calmer feelings, she took, with 
reverence and a trembling hand, the letter of Lord Ashgrove 
from Mr Goodwin ; not to read it, as she said, * for that, she 
never could, no, never at all ; nor need she, for every sweet 
word of it had flown into her heart ; and was there stored up, 
as precious treasures, never to be lost.' But she pressed the 
letter to her lips, to her heart ; burst aga in into an abundant flow 
of tear s ; and retired to her own ctiaraber, where, humbly on 
hertnees, thanking the great Source of all this good, implor- 
ing blessings for her benefactor, and praying for composure, 
and a mind to bear prosperity as she ought, she acquired 
firmness ; and, with a sweet and gentle calmness, joined again 
those valuable beloved friends who had, in her adversity, been 
kind to her. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



The letter of Lord Ashgrove to Lady Delamore, mention- 
ed by her ladyship in the foregoing chapter, being necessary 
for our readers to be acquainted with, we shall transcribe it 
for tHeir perusal ; at least what followed the commencement of 
lus epistle, which merely answered Lady Delamore's last 
letters to Mm. 
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' And now, my dear Emily, that I have reUer^d all tobt 
fears relative to your dear boy's health and safety, and my 
own, I shall deposit in your affectionate bosom, that secret 
which you have so oflen, gently, kindly, tenderly entreated 
me to impart to your sympathizing friendship — the came of 
my single life ; of the unfading melancholy which robbed my 
youth of its natural vivacity ; spoiled my maturer years of 
cheerfulness ; and even now, with the traces of age, has 
stamped the legible character of sadness upon my bruw. 

< You know the dearest friend of my early life — Frederiek 
De Clifford ; for I had the cruelty, the rashness, to take him 
as an inmate to your house. Forgive me, Emily ; for ray 
heart has bled in repentance. I ought not to have introduced 
one of the most captivating of mankind to the society of a 
neglected wife of nineteen. But I then knew not, for yoo 
never told me, that your hand had been given in compliance 
only with your father's wishes, without one particle of affec- 
tion for your Lord. But dreadfully did that fatal knowledge 
strike on my heart, when my beloved sister, in an agony of 
grief, threw herself into my arms ; and, hiding her blushing 
face upon my bosom, softly, but emphatically, ^ entreated me 
to save her peace, by talung my fascinating friend forever 
from her sight." Oh ! Emily, he was indeed, a fascinating 
friend : and though he loved me fervently, sincerely loved 
me, he, even he, augmented, unconsciously, the sorrows of 
my darling sister, and innocently made for me a life of 
wretchedness^ 

* I took De Clifford fVom Delainore-castle, ere a suspicion 
had entered his mind of the fatal cause of my hasty depar- 
ture : and, at my earnest request, he unfortunately — (aJas t 
I may surely say calamitously) — accompanied me to the Duke 
of Avondale's. 

* I had, during my then long station at Naples, formed an 
intimacy with his grace of Avondale, and his only surviving 
children, the Countess Montalvan and Lady Adelaide Montrose^ 
whose name I even now cannot trace without a trembling 
hand. Adelaide was all that the eye could conceive of love- 
liness ; all that the mind could covet of perfection. — I loved 
her : and even at this moment, my torn, my sorrow withered 
heart, is fondly, ardently, devoted to her memory. I told the 
secret of my heart to Lady Adelaide. Never shall I forget 
the sweetness with which she heard me, or the candor with 
which she told me, " neither to despair nor hope ;" said, «* her 
heart was totally her own ; and she knew no man whom, were 
judgment to regulate inclination, she had ratiier should win 
It, than myself r and, from that hour, she treated me with 
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Vttch m&i4red distinction, that ray ardent heart was led to hope 
dQ that could constitute my happiness. 

' I was too mach in love for my passion to escape the 
watchful eye of the Duke of Avondale. Indeed, we mutually 
vought an explanation : and most readily he gave his assent 
to my marriage with his daughter, should I prove so fortunate 
ms to gain the treasure of her heart. Shortly after, the frig- 
mle I commanded was ordered to England. Ahout the same 
period, his grace and family purposing a return from the Con- 
tinent, I entreated them to come with me. They did so ; 
fuid never, never can he erased fVom my remembrance the 
happy days of that most auspicious voyage ; for Adelaide lis- 
tiiied to my love ; and told me (oh ! with such secret resist- 
less arUessness,) ** she was sure she soon should love me 
quite \ for I seemed every hour to gain upon her, like the 
flliores of England." 

* I now considered my happiness as a certainty ; for on our 
arrival in England Adelaide began to talk of our future union. 
Bud was most anxious for an introduction to my Emily. 
When I visited you, I should have imparted to you my ex- 
pected happiness, only I found you — oh ! most unexpected- 
ly, most afflictingly, found you a wretched wife : and I could 
not, no, I could not, talk of the bliss I had in view, when your 
gentie bosom was torn with many sorrows : and afler my 
neart-rending disappointment, the fatal, termination of all I 
would not tell you, to increase your griefs with mine. 

^ De Clifford was a being formed to captivate, both in mind 
•nd person : and at this memorable period be was an object 
of peculiar interest to every feeling heart. He was covered 
with unfading laurels by his brilliant and heroic achievements. 
He was an exile from his unnatural father's house, an alien 
to his heart and favor. 

* Emily, the painful tbrobbings of my anguished heart tell 
me I cannot long dwell on what I have to communicate. 1 
must be brief, to shorten my tortures. De Clifford and Lady 

« Adelaide were kindred souls. They no sooner met than they 
loved: and all my hopes of happiness where forever blighted. 
De Clifford could not tear himself from Avondale-abbey, 
while he believed himself the only prey to this involuntary 
love. But the moment he found the flame was mutual he 
fed in horror and dismay, overwhelmed with grief unuttera- 
ble. 

' Mine, Emily, was a difficult task. I followed my poor 
friend ; and had, while my own heart was rent with anguish, 
to lull his agonies, inflicted by the to him terrible idea of de- 
stroying my peace ; to conquer hit self-npbraidings ; to re 
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' concile him to himself; and to soothe him, by stroag 
ces, that it was Dot so very, venff painfiii yielding njp Lady 
Adelaide. To the gem of mr heart, I had to pmclise the 
same consolations, Qie same deceit ; for she was almost av 
much jzrieved for me as my poor Frederick was. I withdrew 
myself as Lady Adelaide^ suitor : but not afl the influeaee I 
possessed over the Dnke of Avondale could reconcile him to 
his daughter's choice, nor win his approbation to hci umoB 
with De Clifford. Oh no, sternly, peremptorily, he forbade aU 
intercourse between them ; but love proved as arKtraiy af 
his grace. — The ill-fated lovers eloped ; were first united at 
Gretna-Green ; then afterwards, in an obscure viQage, in 
Cumberland, where they sought concealment : but at length 
they were traced to it, by the implacable father's emissaries ; 
who tore, by force, the beauteous Adelaide, from the arms oi 
her distracted husband, and bore her to confinement ; where 
not all De Clifford's researches, aided by my efforts, could 
trace her; nor could all the pathetic suiqfriiicstions of her hus- 
band, his threats, his arguments, or mine, persuade her inez- 
pr^ble father to disclose the fatal secret, which fate, dreadfbl^ 
horrible, most horrible fate, revealed, with a heart-rending 
catastrophe. In a fortress belonging to Lord Gtenbrook, i» 
the Hebrides, was this beauteous victim confined. That for- 
tress, by dreadful conflagration ; and Adelaide, £Im- 

ily, I cannot tell it 

* Hitherto, Emily, I had considered De Clifibrd as the most 
perfect of mankind : and thongb he had been the innocent 
cause of all my sufferings^ 1 still admired and approved of alt 
his actions, until he, a second time, became a votary at the 
altar of Hymen, and gave the peerless Adelaide Montrose a 
successor. 

' My heart did not break upon hearing of the direful fate 
of Adelaide, but lingered on, in years of anguish ; but I ob- 
tained a ccHnraand in the Atlantic, and hastily fled from Eng- 
land. Yet what was change of clime to me 1 T could not fly 
from self: and the source of happiness was closed up lo me. 
De Clifford, with a breaking heart, and health destroyed, fled 
too from England, but not from misery ; no, no, that he could 
not. In Italy he found an old acquamtance, the widow of a 
General St Clair, and her daughter ; the latter, certainly, a 
very pretty woman, a professed friend of Adelaide's, who long 
had sighed in hopelessness for De Clifford. Mrs St Clair was 
artful and wary. She soon saw that the once strong mind of 
my friend was weakened by grief; and between her French 
politics, and her daughter^ charms^ infatuated the lost De 
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ClifEord : and he became the husband of the syren daughter* 
Chreatl^ I hope no tenderness of the heart led him to thb 
precipitate union ; nay, I am sure it did not, could not ; for 
the man who loved and was beloved by Adelaide Montrose 
could not love another : no, no, it could not, could not be ; 
but I was angry, and offended at the great indignity thus ol^ 
fered to the memory of his Adelaide. *' How could he make 
a eeoond choice ? " was the perpetual murmur of my indig- . 
na&t heart : cmd I would not answer the few letters I receiv- 
ed from him after this hateful marriage. Alas ! alas ! he died, 
mjr Emily, under the sad conviction, that he had lost ray 
friendship. Oh ! my sister, bitter has been my remorse for 
having thus afflicted him. 

' But now to the cause, my Emily, of tliis late confidence. 
De Clifford lefl a child, a daughter, by this second, and to me 
obnoxious, marriage. liis widow did not long survive him : 
and the unfortunate child fell to the care of the diabolical 
beldam, Mrs St Clair. Poor little Julia De Clifford, Emily, 
was the object of this most unnatural barbarian's hatred and 
direful cruelty. My heart still bleeds at the recollection of 
what this pretty innocent has been made to suffer : and 1 will 
not recount to you even one of the savage deeds, for they 
would uselessly grieve you. Suffice it to say, every mental 
acquirement for poor Julia was sacrificed to showy accom- 
plishments, to bring her up a decoy to attract the young and 
profligate to this musical d — I's concerts and conversaziones; 
while she embezzled the poor child's little property to assist 
in her own love of dissipation, and in entertaining the dilet- 
tdatej whom it was her passion to collect about her. Oflen, 
while this terrible woman has been under the influence of 
her mania for travelling (which was as great as her z6st for the 
fine arts) the poor child has been thrown upon the protection 
of strangers, in some gloomy sepulchre of the living — a drea- 
r]F monastery, where neglect she always experienced, and too 
oflen unkind treatment : and, even more dreadfully still, my 
sister, has, 1 fear, injured the child of poor De Clifford ; an' 
injury most direful. This woman — no, no, I insult the sex 
by classing her among them — this monster was — ay, 
shudder, Emily, for well you may — an avowed atheist ; and 
this poor, pretty babe in her clutches ; and, bred among igno* 
rant and superstitious priests and nuns, is either a rank Cath- 
olic, or, oh ! horror of horrors ! has no religion at all ! 

* Do not think I am growing illiberal, Emily. Oh ! no, far 
be it from me not to believe that thousands of good Catholics 
have, and will find, snug berths in the world to come. But I 
leve my religion, and wish all whom I love should go to heav- 
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•n by that very plain and easy road, I trust, I am travelKllg; 
I have heard that my fears, relative to the future happiness of 
Julia De Clifford, are groundless ; for that sh«% is pious and 
good as I could wish her. But this information I have derhr- 
ed from an ardent lover : and, therefore, I am not wholly to 
rest satisfied with his partial accounts. To you, then, aear 
Emily, I delegate the task of investigrating this important mat- 
ter for me. If she proves a Catholic, I shall endeavor to be 
satisfied ; but if an atheist, it will maJse me most unhappy ; 
for I have adopted her for my child ; and should hope one 
day to see her in the realms of endless bliss, with her truly 
good father. 

* It is my earnest wish, Emily, that you should take this 
child under your own roof, if my wish can be accomplished, 
without embroiling you in any domestic strife. To obviate 
one difficulty (I mean in pecuniary arrangements) with your 
lord's pride ; I support Lord Delamore's son, he supports Lord 
Ashgrove's daughter : and so they strike their balance. You, 
my Emily, will settle all this, and whatsoever establishment 
you think necessary for my child. I have written to my bank- 
er upon the subject : and he will answer every demand for 
her. As to her own allowance, if you find her a vain, frivol- 
ous girl, (for, with all due deference to her lover's portrait of 
her, I fear from her neglected mental education she scarcely 
can fail of being,) and without religion, two hundred per an- 
num will be sufficient. But if she be piou*<, good, and charit- 
able, let her have double, treble that sum, according to the 
magnitude of her virtues. 

* But, my dear sister, if you cannot, consistent with per- 
fect harmony, take my daughter under your own protection, 
try your influence with Lady Frances Harcourt, or Mrs Con- 
stantia Fermor. — With the former she would have many and 
great advantages. With the latter she would be nearer yon : 
and I should be happier. But let no consideration for me, I 
conjure you, lead you into any domestic contest She is now 
with excellent, inestimable people. But a tradesman's family, 
however worthy, is not the society for De Cliffiard's daugh- 
ter. I shall subjoin the address of these amiable Goodwin's: 
and you will, if returned to Delamore Castle, forward the 
inclosed letter to Julia, which I leave open for your perusaL 
The Goodwins I shall befriend to the utmost extent of my 
power. I have desired Julia to tell me what would contri- 
bute to her happiness : and, with trembling hope, I trust, among 
her first requests may be a grateful petition for these Goof 
wins, who are as unfortunate as they are worthy : and to Uiem 
she is under incalculable obligations. 
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* Now I have done talking to you about my daughter, I will 
begin about your son. I have already told you he is 8»fe and 
well : but as you must soon see glorious mention made of him 
in the public prints, and as I, knowing your heart, know so 
well how your maternal feelings will overpower you, think it 
ngjbt to anticipate a little (as my letter must necessarily reach 
yoo, before my despatches to the Admiralty can meet your 
eyes through the gazette) the tide of exultation, though min- 
gled with the shuddering pangs for dangers past, which await 
yoo, by telling you. our gallant volunteer has been engaged 
in a most heroic, yet dangerous enterprise. 

' When I think only of the honor, the interest of my pro- 
fession, Emily, how I grieve, and how mortified I am, that 
Lord Delamore, who, in no other respect, has evinced much 
afiection for his most amiable son, should have so perempto- 
rily forbidden St Orville's entering a profession so congenial to 
his inclination, so suited to his talents. During his maritime 
visits to me, he has acquired more real knowledge, and has 
been engaged in more hazardous service, than half the young 
officers in our navy. Oh ! he seems born to be the pride and 
glory of the British fleet ! But, when I remember how dear he 
is to your affection and to mine, I rejoice that he is not doom- 
ed to the hardships, toils, and dangers of a sailor's life. 

• You will see, by the papers, the gallant manner in which 
St Orville volunteered to accompany Captain Allworth on a 
secret expedition. Sixteen of my ship's company were to 
go with him : and everyone of the crew turned out to follow 
him ; for so beloved is our boy, and so highly prized for cour- 
age, that not a man in my squadron, who would not, I am cer- 
tain, follow him, even into the crater of Mount Etna. So 
anxious, so wild, I may say, were all my crew to share St 
Orville's fate, that no one would yield ; and by lots only was 
this matter determined. 

« You will see, by All worth's letters and mine, the narrative 
of that glorious expedition. You will learn, that, in the heat 
of action, a most bold and arduous enterprise struck the mind 
of St Orville, which he hastened to impart to Allworth : who 
saw at once the magnitude of the achievement. He felt convin- 
ced that the man who had clearness of judgment, and firmness of 
mind in the moment of evincing valor, never surpassed, to form 
snch a project, was only equal to carrying it into effect : and with 
a leader they confided in, British seamen could perform what 
to any other class of men would be impossibilities. St Or- 
ville was despatched upon this most heroic, important enter- 
prise; and success crowned our boy with immortal laurels : 
■ad* Emily, if AUworth's letter, with the account of our boy's 
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fllorious achievement, his magnanimity to the vanquished, 
his humanity to the wounded, do not awaken the paternal 
spark in the bosom of Lord Delamore, I give him up as a man 
without a heart 

« I will not work upon your feelings, Emily, by describing 
mine during the painful interval of St Orville's absence. My 
fervent prayeis for his safety attended him : and he returned, 
oh, joyful sight ! unhurt, in blooming health, and covered with 
Fame's most honorable praise. Very shortly after I fell ill, 
very ill, in truth, my Emily, you had, but for your boy and Be- 
ville, nearly lost me. Oh ! what a tender, watchful, affection- 
ate nurse is St Orville ! Neither night nor day he left my cot 
He smoothed my pillow : and it seemed easy to me. He gave 
me my medicines : and I thought they did me good. But 
that was delusion. I became worse dnd worse : and every 
surgeon in my fleet gave me up. The intrepid hero, who had 
fought the enemies of his country with such dauntless valor, 
who had taught hundreds to fly from the fury of his sword, and 
to bend to his prowess, was now to be seen, vainly struggling 
with tl \e tears that would burst forth, because a man was ex- 
pected to^Sie^ whose demise would yield him abundant riches, 
and emancipate him from the tyranny of an unkind father. 

* When all the iEsculapian tribe had given me up as a lost 
sheep, St Orville, Avho had, during my illness, been conning 
over the names of all the slip slops Mrs Beville makes to 
nourish the sick, in hopes of finding something which I could 
relish, now informed my own surgeon, the worthy Macdonald, 
of a cure performed by Mrs Beville, on a poor man who had 
been given over by five M. D.'s and as many licentiates, in 
the same malady which was proving fatal to me. Macdonald 
scouted the old woman's recipe ; but, as the drowning wretch 
would catch at a straw, prepared it with the most anxious ra- 
pidity for me ; and, with tremulous solicitude, and vague 
hopes, he gave it to me. It cured me, by the dispensation of 
the Great Physician : but yet I remember with gratitude my 
earthly one ; and Doctor Beville's fee she will find at my ban- 
ker's, whenever she chooses to call for it. 

' But I have not power to describe, although it made a 
sensible impression upon my heart, the joy of St Orville, and 
indeed of all my brave comrades, officers and men : — all, all 
proved they love me, and, oh ! my sister, the sufferings I had 
endured, were sweety soothed and overpaid, by the gratifica- 
tion of finding I was dear to the honest hearts of my brother 
tars. When I first appeared upon the quarter deck, the sud- 
den impulse of affection subdued the sense of subordination ; 
And my seamen, forgetful of all rule, thronged thither round 
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me. But instant reflection (and ere my gfrateful feelings per* 
mitted me to greet them) led them back to their stations, where 
shouts of joy almost rent the skies. I then summoned them 
by divisions to me, to thank them for the kindness and affection 
they evinced for me. 

*•- As to St Orville, he is more idolized than ever by my ship's 
company for saving True Blue {my nick name), and as for Mrs 
Seville, no birth-day belle, no beauty of St 'James, was ever, 
toasted more heartily by a greater number of fine young men. 
Every Saturday night, as grog and flip kindly circulate to the 
health of absent friends, the name of Mrs Beville is scrupu- 
lously tacked to that of every wife, friend, and sweetheart : 
and the concluding toast is now, with three times three, ** True 
Blue, Lion, and Mother Bilk Davy :" which, in your reading, 
would stand, their " Admiral, Lord St Orville, and Mrs Beville." 

*I suppose, my dear Emily, I soon shall have the happiness 
of clasping you to my afiectionate bosom, as they talk of 
peace ; and tvhy, I cannot conceive. Now the army and na- 
vy are primed and loaded to the very muzzle, with courage, 
hope, perseverance, why make peace until we have done the 
business effectually, to allow us with full security to sheath, 
at our own pleasure, the sword of conquest ? But hold : I 
forgot my rule of never entering upon politics with you ; for 
to a beloved sister, I have matters more appropriate to w:rite 
about, than public policy. But you, 1 know, will give your 
hearty concurrence to even a patched-up peace : for you will 
think of the lives that may be spared for the present ; and 
that your son and brother will be restored to you on the cessa- 
tion of the din of war. 

* I could write on forever, to you, Emily ; but the longer 1 
delay my despatches, the longer I deprive Julia De Clifibrd 
of your protection, and St Orville of the gratitude and ap* 
plause of his countrymen. Adieu then, my sister ! 

&c. &c. &.C. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Lord Ashgrove's letter, revealing the long concealed sor- 
rows of his heart, awakened the most poignant pangs of sym- 
pathy in the bosom of his affectionate sister, drawing forth 
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tears of pity and of grief. Being thus called apon to smI 
out and protect the child of the too fascinating Colonel De 
Clifford, told her, that even yet her heart had scarcely lem* 
ed a total insensibility to his well-remembered merits. Ever 
easily affected, the various emotions ^hich the packet of her 
brother excited in the susceptible mind of Lady Delamore 
effectually prevented her being able to gratify her eager wirfi 
of going, as the harbinger of fortune's smiles, to Julia De 
Clifford, until the late hour already stated. 

Although the mind of Lady Delamore still felt the influence 
of those poignant emotions, so sensibly awakened, she possess- 
ed sufficient firmness to conceal her agitated feelings during 
her first interview with Julia. Her ladyship saw a strong re- 
semblance in the expression of her countenance, though not 
in her features, to her fascinating father. But when return- 
ed to and alone in her carriage, she gave free indulgence to 
her tears, which flowed again for the woes and disappoint- 
men&of her brother and De Clifford ; nor was the recollec- 
tion of her own, perhaps, unmingled with them. This resem- 
blance to her father was not likely to impede the way of our 
heroine to the heart of Lady Delamore, who, from the mo- 
ment Lord Ashgrove mentioned De Clifford's orphan, felt a 
prompt incentive to love her. The transcendent beauty and 
the sweet and artless manners of that orphan, in the very first 
interview, added link to link in the chain which bound her to 
the heart of Lady Delamore. With eager impatience her 
ladyship looked for the morrow to see Julia again ; and, im- 
pelled by that solicitude, was punctual to her appointment. 

The second meeting only added to the resistless preposses- 
sion which Lady Delamore and our heroine felt for each other. 
Lady Delamore had previously determined to take Julia un- 
der her own proteclion ; for, as the protege of Lord Ashgrove, 
she knew she would be received with cordiality and respect 
by her own Lord. During the early part of this interview, 
her ladyship and Julia were alone. But when the former 
was about to proceed upon the arrangement of our heroine's 
future destination, she wished for the presence of Doctor 
Sydenham and Mr and Mrs Goodwin, who, her ladyship 
thought, claimed such respect for their uncommon kindness 
and friendship to Miss De Clifford, who had related, in all the 
glowing tints of genuine gratitude, their parental conduct 
to her. 

Soon after the amiable, zealous friends of Julia entered. 
Lady Delamore made her invitation to our heroine to accom- 
pany her into Dorsetshire. Julia, though sincerely grieved 
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at the idea of leaving her first kind friends, considering it as 
a compliance with the wishes of her noble benefactor, grate- 
fblly accepted it 

'Bat,' said Lady Delamorc, <I must leave town for Dela- 
mofe-castle early the week after next. My physicians have, 
at length, given me permission to breathe once more the air 
of Dorsetsnire, which they affect to think does not very well 
agree with me.' She sighed deeply, and added — * My lord, 
too, has been dangerously ill : and now I have got my liberty, 

fou cannot wonder that I am anxious to go to him ; and, though 
must leave town so soon, I cannot go without you.' 
Julia's heart beat high. Her respiration became short. 
She looked at Mrs Goodwin, at Mr Goodwin, at Doctor Syd- 
enham : thought of all the children ; and tears trembled in 
her eyes. *"^ "^""^ 

Mr Goodwin looked grieved ; Doctor Sydenham sad ; and 
tears trickled down the cheeks of Mrs Goodwin. Julia start- 
eSTfrom her seat ; threw her arms around Mrs Goodwin's neck ; 
and we pt upon her bosom. 

• Ohl^ she softly exclaimed, *if my going, is pain for you, 
I will not leave you ; no never, at all, leave you. Lady Dela- 
inore is a great deal too good, too very good, to wish for me 
to make pain for you.' 

•My dear Miss De Clifford !' said Mr Goodwin, with a 
voice faltering with emotion, * you must leave us. It is for 
your great advantage ; and Harriet loves you too sincerely to 
form Uie selfish desire of detaining you with her. It is the 
wish of your father's noble friend, that you should be restor- 
ed to your own class in society. To comply with the wishes 
of Lord Ashgrove will be henceforth your duty ; and should 
you prolong your stay with us, it would only be to increase 
our parting sorrow.' 

• Oh ! ' said Mrs Goodwin, * you must go, Miss De Clif- 
ford : but you will condescend to write to me sometimes. -— 
You will come, I know, to see me, when you can. — You will 
still remember us. — You will not — will not quite for- 
sake us ! ' 

• Still remember you ! Not quite forsake you!' exclaimed 
Julia, turning pale, and recoiling from the horrible idea — 
* Oh ! Mrs Goodwin, did you forsake me, when I was the poor, 
heart-rived child of terrible sorrows and adversity ? I had not 
bread, nor comfort : and you gave me both. Oh ! Mrs Good- 
win, did not the increase of my griefs, give me more, from 
yoor kindness ? Oh ! Mrs Goodwm, did you ever stop, me to 
feed, and to cherish, though I took from the means, which so 
•adly small, adversity did yield, for feeding your own child- 
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ren ? As the good Samaritan, to me you have been ; and 
Heaven, surely, would not be so kind, to raise up such friends 
for me, had it formed my heart for such terrible ingratitude. 
And one still more great obligation, which ever lives in my 
heart's memory ; when you did fear for my innocence, aDd 
rejected all, for your so great advantage.' Our heroine, quite 
subdued by grateful recollections, now lost the power of ftir- 
ther articulation ; and Doctor Sydenham, with a faltering voice, 
benignly addressed her. 

' Conquer, my child ! while yet it is in your power, this ex- 
cess of sensibility ; for freely indulging the tender propensi- 
ties of your nature will prove the bane of yoii^ future peace. 
I would not have you unfeeling, believe me ; but I would wish 
you to learn to bear with firmness the little common crosses 
of life ; the current demands upon your tender feelings ; to 
part with friends without such anguish. Such partings, Julia, 
we should consider blessings, though painful ones ; for they 
are kindly meant to teach mends to bear the hour of final 
separation.' 

* Oh ! ' replied Julia witb animation, ' and even then, dear 
sir, friends do surely hope to meet again ; and so shall we, 
Mrs Goodwin, often, and very much, I do trust me, even in 
this world of thorns, and flowers. — And, dear Doctor Syden- 
ham, pray excuse for me, when deeply feeling the very strong, 
kindness, of yourself, and Mr and Mrs Goodwin for me, I did 
lose my stock of firmness, when I did think, to part from you ; 
and found, it would be much grief for me.' 

Lady Delamore, who had been an attentive, though not an 
unmoved, observer of all that passed, now kindly wishing to 
call every one's thoughts to a new subject, began hastily to 
talk of Julia's future establishment, which, she doubted not, 
§(ie said, * Lord Delamore would be happy to have settled 
beneath his own roof.' In the course of her arrangements, 
she requested Mr Goodwin to be so kind as to provide the 
necessaries for our heroine's wardrobe. * The ornamental,' 
said her ladyship, * Miss De Clifford, 1 hope will allow me to 
assist her in the purchase of; as my tradespeople are, I be- 
lieve, among the most fashionable in town.' And here Lady 
Delamore presented Mrs Goodwin with a draft upon Julia's 

banker. 

* Madam,' said Mr Goodwin, * my wife will, in the execu- 
tion of this pleasing commission, have no occasion for apply- 
ing to any other banker than myself ; as I have in my hands 
a large sum, belonging to Miss De Clifford.' 

< That sum, dear sir,' said Julia with quickness, 'is no long- 
er mine. It must be returned quite soon, with the all, of my 
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pecuniary debt, to that dear, dear, benevolent, stranger, who 
came, with the charitable goodness, to leave it for my pur- 
pose.' A nd here Julia, well divining Mr Goodwin's letter had 
never met Lady Delamore's eyes, now sketched for her lady- 
ship the anecdote of the stranger, related in the first chapter 
of this work, ^he then C9ntinued, ' As I, alas ! not know, at 
all, this so good stranger, madam, I cannot, very certainly tell, 
how his situation in life may be. The benevolence of his 
heart, might have led him, to make that great donation, at 
very strong inconvenience, for himself, and as that, so possi- 
ble is, it is right, to restore to him, immediately his benevolent 
great gifl ; lest he should at all, want it : and through my 
new, beneficent benefactor, I see quite plain, I may restora- 
tion make.' 

Lady Delamore listened, with evident pleasure, to Julia ; 
and replied, with animation, * I know not by whom you were 
educated : but I plainly see your heart was formed by Nature, 
out of her most precious materials.' 

Julia blushed ; and was silent. 

* I do not ask you to come to Grosvenor-square,' said Lady 
Delamore ; * because I will not deprive your kind friends here 
of your society one moment sooner than your journey into 
Dorsetshire, requires, at least, I mean, unnecessarily ;as for a 
few hours I must take you from them, for the (to every lady, 
important) business of embellishing your wardrobe : but Mrs 
Goodwin, will have no objection, I hope, to assist our taste with 
hers, and accompany us in our expedition.' 

Her ladyship appointing one o'clock the succeeding day to 
' ycall for our heroine and Mrs Goodwin, now took leave. 

To many fashionable dealers in all the important articles of 
dress. Lady Delamore the subsequent day took Julia, Mrs 
Goodwin, and Rosa. Although the latter kept out of sight, 
lest Miss De Clifford should conceive she obtruded herself 
for the purpose of being taken out, she was not left behind : 
for Julia forgot not Rosa ; and obtained her ladyship's per- 
mission for that interesting girl to be of their party. 

Innumerable were the beautiful dresses and ornaments or- 
dered and purchased by Lady Delamore for our heroine, v'ho 
paid little attention to the splendor preparing for herself. Her 
whole thoughts were occupied in finding presents for Mrs 
Goodwin, for her dear Rosa, Charles, and all the children. 
She was infinitely puzzled before she could find out beautiful 
and appropriate keepsakes for Doctor Sydenham and Mr Good- 
win. Lady Delamore, pleased with her gratitude, assisted 
ber choice, and made her happy. 
. As they were at Lady Delamore^s jewell^r'^ ordering a set 
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of pearls and otber elegant things for Julia, the shopman, who 
attended their party, displayed to them a blaze of jewels, in 
value and beauty scarcely to be paralleled, the setting of which 
had been, just completed there. 

Lady Delamore inquired to whom they belonged : and the 
man, not knowing her ladyship's connexions, replied — 

* They belong to Lady £Lderfield, madam ; and hav^ been 
newly set for her approaching marriage with Mr Fitzroy. 
We have been much hurried about them : and we must now 
send them off without delay ; as the wedding is very shortly 
to take place.' 

Lady Delamore heaved a sigh for the infatuation of her 
nephew towards this perfidious women. Julia heard all this, 
and saw the magnificence prepared to grace the nuptials of 
her rival, with a degree of firmness that amazed her attentive 
friend, Mrs Goodwin : from this she drew the most auspicious 
hopes, that Fitzroy was becoming an object of indifference to 
our heroine. But soon she learned how delusive was that 
flattering hope. 

A gentleman (who had been making purchases, and was 
departing, when they entered, attracted by the uncommon 
beauty of the party, still made pretences for loitering in the 
room, to look at those who so powerfully attracted his admi- 
ration,] when the shopman ceased, spoke with energy and 
feelinff; 

' If this Mr Fitzroy be a worthy man, I most sincerely pity 
him : if an undeserving one, he will, even in this life, meet 
with ample punishment, in the wife he has chosen, for every 
crime he may or can commit. I know this Circe well. I was 
at Venice when her husband died ; was murdered, I scruple 
not to say, by the agent of a ruined Venetian count, a favor- 
ite of this vile woman's, with whom I afterwards saw her at 
Paris, under the auspices of that licentious court, where her 
conduct could only be equalled by that of those who counte- 
nanced her.' Here he was interrupted by a piercing shriek 
from Rosa ; for Julia had fallen senseless into the supporting 
arms of Mrs Goodwin. 

' Oh Heaven !' exclaimed the gentleman in much conster- 
nation, * I fear I have done mischief; and this most fascina- 
ting young lady is a friend to one of the parties of whom I 
have been imprudently speaking.' 

' No, sir, she knows nothing of them,' replied Mrs Goodwin 
promptly. * Her fainting now is merely accidental, from 
some sudden indisposition.' 

The iiorror which this gentleman's intelligence awakened 
in the mind of Lady Delamore was, for the present, overpo^^- 
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ered by solicitude for our heroine, for whose recovery every 
ready means was tried ; and proved successful. When her 
senses were restored to her, conscious the eye of curiosity 
was observing her, she struggled to suppress the further dis- 
covery of her tortured feelings, with a degree of firmness 
that could not but conquer. She smiled, while she trembled ; 
and saidjshe was quite well, while she was sick at heart. 

This horrid intelligence of Lady Enderfield now occupied 
the thoughts of Lady Delamore, who hastened to complete 
her order ; and then, sad and abstracted, conveyed our heroine 
and friends to Russel-street. 

The calm resignation to the approaching marriage of Pitz- 
roy which Julia had, with infinite exertion, struggled to acquire, 
now all faded away in the agonizing idea, fliat Fitzroy was 
doomed to a life of wretchedness. Her tender sorrowing 
sympathy ^gave its sad touches to every line of her counte- 
nance ; spoke in every action ; and trembled in her thrilling 
voice. Vain were now the efforts of her friends to make her 
cheerful. At night she retired to her chamber, full of grief. 
Devoutly she prayed for the preservation of Fitzroy 's happi- 
ness. Her piety soothed her sorrows : but her night was 
restless ; and she arose with an afflicted heart, and a head 
confused from a painful waking vigil, to perform a task which 
duty had assigned her. 



e HAPTER XX 



The frigate, which had brought the despatches from Lord 
Ashgrove, was immediately to return : and our heroine had to 
compose, this morning, a letter to her kind and generous ben- 
efactor. Having bad no friends or kindred to correspond with, 
she knew little of the art of letter- writing. She poured forth 
the effusions of her mind in the following letter : — 

*' to the right hon. eari. of ashgrove. 

* My Lord, 

* And since you do permit it, for me, my father ! 
— It is impossible of me, to know how to address the friend, 
the greatly beloved friend^ of my sainted father^ with the re- 

▼ot. I. 15* 
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spect and reverence I ought To address the benefactor, — 
the kind protector, of Ms orphan child, with the gratitude I 
fbel : — for this is only, the fourth letter, in all my Ufe, I ever 
did attempt to make ; and my very first, in English : and Lady 
Delamore has been kind, to tell me, ^ I must address my ben- 
efactor, and now, dear father, in English •'^ Good Englii^, 
my lord, I do a great deal fear, it cannot be : but a good 
meaning. I have certainly ; and that to you, I feel, will be as 
welcome. 

' But, alas ! what language to me, would now, be more help, 
than English ? since the heart has no words, in any other 
[which I do know) so sweet, so kind, so melting : for so 
m your letter to me, I did find it, a language made, for the 
purpose, of benevolence ; and saying thmgs so very kind, 
they touch, with the thrill, that vibrates (for I did feel it so) 
on every tone, of trembling sensibility. But are the English, 
my lord, a people ungrateful ; or why have they made not 
words, at all, for me of any help, when now I do greatly want, 
to make my feelings known, of you ; when I very fain would 
tell, how gratitude's effect, is in my heart ? I feel it : — very 
^ certainly, 1 feel it ; and yet, how grieved I am ! I cannot ex- 
pression make, to tell it -^ Alas ! why is this language defi- 
cient only, for my purpose ? — My father, is it, because the 
English being children, to benevolence, are taught by refine- 
ment, of their generous parent, to shrink for even thanks, 
from those, they so greatly benefit ; and so, have excluded 
the possibility of poor gratitude, conveying back, for benefi- 
cence, even one at all, responsive sound ? If this is so, I am 
not then, so very much to blame, in the icy chill of thanks ; 
that ought surely, to glow like the heart, they spring from. — 
If my words are like December, my heart is not ; in that, in 
genial summer feel, filial love, reverence, gratitude, now ' 
planted by benevolence, shall bud, and kindly blossom ; shall 
never know the chill, or blight ; but nurtured, with all of 
good, my mind does cherish ; snail sweetly Nourish on, while 
vital warmth is, for me, to feed them. 

' Oh ! what a treasure, is your letter for me : to tell me so 
sweetly of my dear, dear, fatlier 1 — Oh 1 he was indeed, 
" good, truly, surely good ! " — I was at his dying hour, and 
he looked for death as greatly welcome, and then, of deceit, 
could be none. His heart was then disclosed ; and so pure it 
was, for Heaven had stamped it, " sterling." — And although, 
but niere baby I was, every word that came from him, was 
«* noted in my heart" too, my lord. So well I can say of your 
letter : you think, I have read it ; but I have not It is the 
companion of my heart, all the day ; and at night, its station 
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I change to beneath my pillow ; and when I start, in great 
iear, from my sleep ; and tremble, that all of your kindness, 
has only been, a dream of heaven, 1 find your letter ; and 
that does tell me, as I kiss it, and press it, to my grateful, 
bminding heart, that all such goodness of you, and sweet 
things, of my father, are certainly, surely true ; and yet I 
have not, myself, read the letter ; and why you think, I have . 
not — cannot? It is because, I am very much coward ; and 
a great deal fear, reading with my own eyes, your kind, your 
Bweet, melting words, would blind me, with tears ; to read 
such things ; such very touching, things, of my dear father, 
would too surely, rend for me, my heart, with fond regret ; 
and sad, very sadly, sad remembrance ; for tender was, my 
father's love to me. 

* Perhaps, my lord, it may be for you, strange to think, for 
very much credence ; that although, only of four years old, 
when that calamity was for me, to lose my tender parent, my 
memory is so new, so faithful of him ; of his last illness ; of 
the sad (oh ! surely for me, was it sad) scene, that closed, a 
life unblemished. But it was for me, first acquaintance, with 
sorrow. It tore me, harshly, from every feel of happiness ; 
and for long time, I had only to turn, to his remembrance, 
for knowing, there ever had been, at all, such things, aa 
kindness, and affection ; and the more fron^ chilling indiffer- 
ence, and unkindness, I was made, sadly to feel, the more I 
clunff to, the cherished recollection, of him, who sheltered 
me, firom every touch of sorrow ; snatching for his own heart, 
every pang intended for mine ; giving to me, in its stead, all 
of fostering care ; all of great, tender affection, the parental 
heart, could glow with ; and fk)m thence, I did catch, the 
spark, that Tit for me, the steady flame of filial love, that 
time cannot extinguish. 

* It was great deal for my happiness ; great deal for me, 
misfbrtmie, my lord, infinitely much, resemblance of Lady 
Adelaide De Clifford, to bear. It was great happiness for me ; 
because it drew me nearer, to my father's heart. It was for 
me, misfortune ; because it deprived me, of the affection of 
oiY mother ; and did entail on me, the hatred very implacable, 
of fftandmamma. 

* During while, my beloved father, was my living blessing ; 
my mother evinced, of attachment so little, for me ; that I 
Imow, it was much grief, for my father, for times often^ when 
with the chilling coldness, of tiffectionless heart, she has re- 
pelled my infkntine caresses ; he has caught me to his breast ; 
and flown with me, to the (to him, so sacred) spot, where the 
um, to Lady Adelaide, he had consecrated ; and reared a 
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willow, to weep, for her ; and there in his sorrowV well-loved 
sanctaary, he has shed many tears, of grief; clasping me, 
with the convulsive grasp of anguish, to his throbhinff hearty 
and taking from his bosom, the miniature of Lady Adelaide ; 
press it with agonized tenderness, to his lips : — again, and still, 
still, again ; then he would hold it, for me kiss to give it ; and 
bid me, <* look with high reverence upon it ; and love it beyond 
all things, at all, except my Creator." In these moments, so 
greatly terrible, in anguish for him ; he has told for my sor- 
row, <* he was soon going from me, to Lady Adelaide ; and 
that I might not possibly fail to come to him, and her, some 
happy day ; I must, upon no account whatever, omit saying,t 
morning, and night ; and in all the griefs, that might be for 
my doom ; the very good, though small prayers, he had 
taught me." I. did promise him, for all ; and I do a great deal 
trust, I have not at all, forgotten, even the least, of any sa- 
cred promise, to him. 

' My dear father, did promise make, to me, that when he 
was gone, I should have his picture, and Lady Adelaide's, to 
make copifort, for me ; and that I must kiss them, times often, 
then : but alas ! when he did go indeed, from his hapless 
child, I had no picture ; no care ; no kindness ; nothing to com- 
fort me. — In vain I looked ; in vain, in tears, I entreated for 
those promised gifls ; but no, no, no, — such consolation, was 
not for me, for long time ; not until I was ten years old ; when 
my father's long, attached, servant, dear, good, kind. Crofts 
(perhaps you remember, my lord, good Crofts — I shall never 
rorget him, for he loved my dear father) came like the angel 
of pity, from heaven itself, with the never, at all, forgotten, 
pictures to me. My kisses were in arrear, terribly lengthen- 
ed time ; and I did scrupulously pay, my debt, with interest a 
great deal. In all my wanderings, I have since preserved 
them; still unknown to grandmamma, for she would have 
bereaved me of them. They have been my loved companions, 
through every misery. They have been fbr me, soothing 
consolation, and support, in all my griefs ; for while I did gaze 
upon them. I very well learned, to bear all ; that I might 
merit, to go where, the dear originals were gone ; and when 
I did look upon the resemblance of Lady Adelaide, I a great 
deal wondered, why grandmamma, could find it possible to 
hate me, for looking like, to her. 

* But since I did grow old, my lord, I discovery made, of 
the fatal cause, of all. — My mother had, for long time, loved 
my father ; while his affection was steadfast to glow, for Lady 
Adelaide. Why my father, did again marry, I do not know : 
but thi9, is very certainly so ; he kept not any secret from 
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my mother ; and eveD, when she married, she knew, that grief 
for Lady Adelaide, had too surely pierced, my father's heart, 
with the cruel shall of death ; and though he did linger, in 
sad, and silent suffering, for five years, af\^r his second wed- 
ding, my mother had not power, to win his heart ; or lure him, 
of his so fondly cherished, wo. I only caught, the remaining 
spark, of affection, his broken heart contained ; and that alas ! 
conveyed, with misery, the pangs of jealousy so terrible, to 
my poor mother's bosom. 

* After my loss, of all, happiness ; when death took my be- 
loved father ; I had permission none, for seeing my mother ; 
who early fell a victim, to her inauspicious love, and grief, 
most terrible ; and not until her last sand, was set, could she 
the presence, of her hapless child, sustain : then for me, she 
sent ; clasped me for the first, and last time^ with maternal 
tenderness to her panting bosom. " Implored from me, (alas ! 
from her own child) forgiveness ; called me her adored Fre- 
derick's great deal, injured treasure ; supplicated her mother, 
to make transfer, of all affection, she had ever borne herself, 
to me." And as, with me clasped to her bosom she wep^ 
she did expire. 

* The loss, of her so dear child, my grandmother a great 
deal attributed, to my father's unbounded love for me ; and so 
alas ! that very terrible idea, did direfully increase, her detes- 
tation of me. (Jnkindness, and much from neglect, I am 
greatly conscious, I should have still experienced, from my 
abhorring grandmother (Oh ! it was sad, and terrible thought, 
fbr me, to be abhorred, by my sole surviving parent ! but, I 
was.) But not of cruelty, should I have suffered ever, I do 
certainly think, had she been left to act, entirely from the 
impulse of her own heart ; but my mother's nurse (who had 
lived a gpreat many years, with grandmamma)' imbibed the. 
calamitous family hatred of me ; and if ever the disposition, 
of the human being, was diabolico^ it was this woman's ; and 
she possessed infinite influence over my grandmother. This 
dreadful woman, this misery-inflicting Nmon, had of me the 
oare, from my early days ; and never at all, could my most 
innocent, and playful efforts (for I was of playful sportive ness, 
quite ftill ; while happiness, and my father, were spared for ' 
me) subdue at all, her barbarous disposition, of enmity of 
me. 

* After my mother, did die ; grandmamma, who loved not 
at all, solitude, quitted our beautiful cottage, on Arno's banks 
— (alas ! that . loved spot, is no more for me, to see ; but 
in memory ; bat there, yet it stands, in the glowing tints, of 
tody's coloring; but there I did dwell with, and loved my 
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fither) and for three years, wandered about Italy ; decidon 
making none, where to form, her habitation ; sometimes tak- 
ing me in her suite ; but more frequently leaving me, in 
iK>me dreary convent, to the mercy, of the very meicUesi 
Ninon. 

* At length, grandmamma fixed for a residence, at Rome ; 
and I was sent for, to her. There she had concerts, twice, 
every week ; and at all of them, I was made to sing, and 
play ; for my voice, and musical education, grandmamma bad 
greatly cultivated ; but concert ended, and I had seen the 
guests, all seated at supper, by the malice of Ninon, I was 
put, without food, to bed ; and after great exertion, I did re- 
quire some ; and how oflen, while singing, in best of mj 
ability, I have thought, soon will my notes be made, to change, 
for sadness ; and in very truth, to cry for bread, in the midst 
of great festivity. But that was small, of my sorrow ; and I 
have lived, for pitying Heaven, to give me bread ; comfort; 
happiness ; all ; by giving for me, again, a tender father. 

* For near three years, we staid at Rome ; and then we 
returned to Florence ; where (oh ! how fortunate for me, it 
was) grandmamma placed me, in a convent ; and then, with 
Ninon, set out for Paris ; to see for, the very great alteration, 
the revolution, had been cause of, there. Here in this con- 
vent, I met the great blessing, that rescued me, of quite, 
ignorance ; and led me, to the religion of my father. The 
prayers my anxious parent, taught me, were of strong im- 
pression ; though concise, I learned them, like parrot ; and 
long exercised my memory, in repetition of them ; because, 
my dear father, did tell me, so to do: but as time made for 
me, age to think, I found those prayers, had very serious 
meanings, in them ; all connected with, the great outline of 
all, which my dear father had sketched for me. In vain I , 
asked, for more information, upon the so interesting subject; 
in vain I asked, for the great book, my dear father, told me, 
should be for mine ; by studying which, I should come to 
him, and Lady Adelaide. But alas 1 I was chid, and derided, 
for asking for these serious things. 'J'he nuns, indeed, were 
very prompt, to tell me ; but well was my recollection, of my 
dear father bidding me, not, ever to listen, to them ; so I 
would not ; but very seriously, I turned me, to the study, of 
my small prayers ; and to recollection of all my father had 
said, of the subject ; and very anxious I was ; and with idl 
my little might, I did get on, though small way it was, in the 
path of Christianity : but at last, in the convent Santa Celes- 
tina, at Florence, I gained all the information, I panted to 
know ; and oh ! for my happiness, was taught the relig^n of 
my oum father. 
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<InlAie convent of Santa Celestina,! did find, a lady of 
SiDgland ; her name Mrs Waldegrave ; who was bending be- 
neath, such sorrows that health could no more support her ; 
and she was in the decline. She had lost husband ; children, 
a great many ; and her heart, having longer no stay, to rest 
upon in life, had gone to heaven, before her ; and to Florence 
she did come, for its genial air; and to live, while she did 
live, on the little means, the lorn widowhood, did give her. 

* She was sad ; for she was in grief; she was no gay com- 
panion ; for she was sick, to death ; so every one did shun 
her ; even the oldest nuns, who told their beads, so steadily ; 
and said, " they were the Christians." But though her cham- 
ber was sad and gloomy, I went there. Self-interest, I much 
fear, more than pity, was my leader, and I did say " T would 
be her little girl, to lean upon, when she in the garden walk- 
ed ; and do all of help, and comfort, for her ; so she would 
but, tell me, how, I could go, so surely, as not of possibility, 
to lose my way, to my father, when i did die." 

* She did feel, the great heavenly, kindness, to take pity, 
for me. Each day, she did make me to read, the sacred 
scriptures, to her ; and many other books, upon the greatest 
subject of all ; making explanation, as I read; not for puz- 
zling me, to show her acquirements ; but easy for the com- 
prehension of my young, and little exercised capacity. 
Other things, of less importance, though greatly to my know- 
ledge, she kindly taught, for me ; which else, I had known, 
as little, as my religion. She had very good globes ; and a 
precious store of books of instruction, and many, for matured 
comprehension ; and these all, she bequeathed to me. In 
return for all, this treasure, of good ; I was great comfort to 
her. I did interest her; and was much help, in her decline, 
of health. This she did say ; and it was a great, joyful glad- 
ness ^for me ; because I owed her more, than language, can 
express : but after twentyone months, of precious time ; in 
which I was, so kindly taught, to shake off, the black-hood 
of ignorance, Mrs VValdegrave did die ; and tliat was sad 
grief for me. 

* Very immediately, after that, grandmamma returned ; and 
was in very great anger, at my making, such great treasure, 
as Mrs Waldegrave's instructions. She did say, "mental 
acquirements took me from music, drawing, and dancing," all 
she thought necessary, at all, for me to know ; but I did say, 
^ the day was long, quite enough, if industriously managed, 
for all ; for before I knew Mrs Waldegrave, time was al- 
waySy too long for me." But though 1 did assure her this, 
grandmamma took from me all my precious bequest ; and 
that too was great grief for me. 
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• Very shortly after the calamity of my beloved friend, Mn 
Waldemve's death, grandmamma went to Naples, taking 
' me wiUi her. At Naples, grandmamma had great socie^ ; 
her concerts, and her converzasiones, were carried on, with 
much spirit Here too, I was made to help, in the concerts ; 
and the guests would h^ve been civil, and attentive to me ; 
bad I not known, it would be great displeasure for grandmam- 
ma ; and so I shrunk from attention ; and every one believed 
I was the senseless, musical automaton ; and mmdedno more, 
I was. 

' At Naples, Ninon died, of a greatly painful malady ; in 
which, she became obnoxious to every one ; and even gnuid- 
mamma would never go to her sick chamber. To see her 
sufferings, was very terrible. Oh ! she became so much ob- 
ject, of pity, that I quite forgot my hatred to her ! From me 
only, would she take her medicines ; and had she been but 
submissive to the hand, which gave for her affliction, I had 
forgotten all her injuries to me : but I now found, they had 
sprung from her very heart ; not from bad temper ; and her 
scene of death left on my mind impression, oh ! most terrible ! 
But in the last moment, when all flew from her, but me, she 
felt compunction ; and struggled, fain, to tell me something: 
but speech was then almost lost forever to her; a few inco- 
herent words, only, found articulation; and they were, a 
legacy of misery for me ; for they implied, " there was for 
me, no safety, in grandmamma's protection ; for she was in 
pay, from one, who wished me to die." But, surely, surely, 
that was raving all ; for time has proved it so. 

< When great troubles agitated Naples, grandmamma chose 
to remove to Palermo ; not that she feared ; for she had 
great deal, friends, among the French, and their partisans : 
but we did go ; and shortly after we arrived there, grand- 
mamma, ever restless,and unhappy, unless travelling, left me, 
in the convent of Santo Sebastiano. about a league distance, 
from the city of Palermo ; and, with a gay party, to Malta 
did depart. During her absence, was the elopement of Lady 
Cecilia Hume with Lord Storamond; the fugitives were 
overtaken, separated, and Lady Cecilia placed (for great hap- 
piness to me) in the convent of Santo Sebastiano, when, for 
the first time, I did know the sweet influence of the friend- 
ship of a being of congenial years ; but it was not for my 
fate, to have those, my heart cherished, spared for me. I 
was not so selfish to grieve for the departure of Lady Cecilia, 
because she went for happiness ; but when she did leave 
Santo Sebastiano, I no more could smile. 
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** At length, time broaght grandmamma's return ; and why 

. T not know, we suddenly departed, frum Santo Sebastiano, 

in the very night ; and in disguise, as pilgrims went that 

way, with a company of them, peUegrindggio, to where, I not 

learned; nor at what place, we parted ; nor name of the 

flace, in Sicily, we travelled to ; but it was great way from 
^alermo. Very secretly, was this expedition made ; for why, 
I not know : but at last, we embarked ; and from my own 
little knowledge of geography, I do a great deal think, at 
Messina ; in a very bad ship, with a party of grandmamma's 
friends ; but they were not, for me, friends ; for I could not at 
idly like them : but we went up the Archipelago q^nd to the 
'Bosphorus. We saw Constantinople; but did not make 
lan^ng there ; but we did, at several of the islands. At 
Scio, grandmamma bade good-by to her friends j and we 
again embarked, in a vessel, bound for Spain. We made 
landing at Valentia, from whence we ptoceeded^to Madrid. 
Grandmamma not at all liking Madrid, we began long travels 
again ; crossed the Pyrenees, into Rousillon ; and grand- 
mamma having much friends in France, we had no difficulty 
at all to get passports ; and proceeded to Paris ; where she 
took a comfortable hotel ; hired good deal, of servants ; got 
great master for me, to learn French dancing from : and she 
nad pretty much society there : but, she took me not out at 
an, even to one theatre ; and sadly I did want to see my mas- 
ter dance at the opera ; he told me so much about it. But 
aoddenly, at the end of four months, grandmamma had all 
of her money spent, in our long travels ; and in living too 
dear: and being disappointed of some supply, she was 
obliged to go, and without servant at all ; and in that ma- 
chine, so very awkward, a diligence, to Brussels; from 
whence we proceeded to the Hague ; to the house of Mon. 
Laroche, where we made stay of three months, of most un- 
ftrtonate effect : during which, we experienced much hospi- 
tality ; and very great deal of kindness. Mon. Laroche Imd 
been old friend to my grandfather St Clair ; was grandmam- 
ma's agent, in -all what concerned her money ; and that was 
why she went to him, to get money, for her help, now she 
had not managed, cheap enough. 

* But greatly for us all, unfortunate, Mon. Laroche had a 
son, l/onis Laroche. By this very bad destiny, he beheld me, 
with too partifd a regard. My infatuated grandmother, did 
too quick see this ; and unknowing of his father or, myself at 
i^ gave him every encouragement. I was no more consult- 
ed, than his father ; but she did promise make of my hand to 
JjiaiB ; the last being of all in existence, I do think, I could 
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take for my husband ; for a man profligate he if as ; but being 
•o very handsome (of which he thought a great deal, as if he 
had made for himself, beauty) and 8iat as I was so young; 
and as he did suppose from that, thoughtless of head ; he not 
once supposed that I should weigh these matters so seriouslT 
against him : but I did, and that did make him angry exceed* 
ingly : but what did that help him ? Anger is not, of much 
captivation \ and I only did die more recoil from him, and be 
afraid. 

* Mon. Laroche made discovery of grandmamma's plans ; and 
his rage could only be exceeded, by his vengeance. Oh! it 
was very dreadful, that ! In one moment, from his house, he 
did send us, with every degradation ; and now very much 
affainstmy grandmother's disposition, we were compelled to 
tue refuge in England : and we were but just settled, in a 
small cottage, in Sussex, when the savage lawman, for Hon. 
Laroche, arrived ; arrested my grandmamma, for very large 
debt ; and put her in the prison. How she was set free frcmi 
that, I will tell my kind father, in some time to come ; but 
that is story long ; and I do not feel the courage now to say 
it. From the sad habitation, of the prisoner, we journeyed to 
London ; and destitute of all comforts ; and nearly money 
none ; we abode did make, in the temple for benevolence, m 
honor of the amiable, indigent Mr Goodwin. Here, my dear 
lord, I did suffer the loss of poor grandmamma. In every truth, 
I suffered much affliction, at her death ; for though she made 
me not, affectionate child ; I still had something in my heart 
for her, like to attachment ; for still, still, through my life, my 
recollection was strong that her enmity for me was caused by 
her tenderness for my mother : and I could not hate her, who 
so well loved, my mother , and when she was gone too, it was 
a very sad, painM thought for me ; ''that in no circle of the 
globe, could now be found, the being, whose protection, I had 
right to claim." And very much regret, it has made me, to 
find, by my kind, (oh, why kind only, did I say ? for that is 
not expression, strong as my gratitude) my very kind father's 
letter, fame has not spared poor grandmamma. She was not 
very tender to me, certainly ; but do not, do not, think she was 
the " monster." 

* Oh how truly, may I call the house of Mr Goodwin, the 
temple of benevolence ; since in it dwelt her priest and priest- 
ess ; and hither have her votaries come, to clear from pale 
affliction's eyes, the sad tears of wo : and give to adversity, 
the cup of comfort. Oh ! my lord, and dear father, a votary 
preceded you ; and so kind, so beneficent he was ; that how 
can I praise him ? Fact must be his panegyrist ; and wMle 
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troth I say beguile from you the sympathetic tear, on kindred 
lecognition; so sure his deeds will tell you, he was your 
brother; by the maternal side^ benevolence.' [Here Julia 
related all of the stranger's friendship to her : then mentioned 
the paternal conduct of Mr and Mrs Goodwin, as well as of 
Doctor Sydenham ; and the kindness she already experienced 
from Lady Delamore.] * Happy England,' she then continued, 
'hi^y l^ngland, where the spirit of benevolence, influences 
aU! While from this good isle, I did seek for kindness, 
with a sorrowing heart; and found it was rare exotic, 
not often for me, so poor, and so neglected ; but here it is 
the spontaneous growth, from the soil, and flourishes with 
native sweetness ; for here, which ever way I turn, I see the 
nnile to cheer ; the hand held out to succor, and protect me ; 
and my Ions chilled heart now glows warm in gratitude for 
many a tender friend. 

' My lord, half of your so very sweet wish for Lady Delamore, 
and your new child, to love each other, was promptly, and 
^erj cordially realized ; for Julia, indeed, does love your fasci- 
natrnff sister; and will do her very strongest possibilities, to 
win <u Lady Delamore her affection. ■ 

' My tender father, for my heart, admits your paternal claim, 
with reverence, very strongly and affectipn too ; for you who 
loved so well, my dear, dear, real, parent, can you be anything, 
bat very dear to me ? My tender father, wishing to make 
for me happiness ; so kindly, oh ! so sweetly kind ! encourages 
my wishes to be all made to him known ; that I should a great 
deal fear my heart was ungenial, for the sweets of mutual 
eonfideiice ; did I not repose all my wishes in the bosom of 
inch true paternal kindness. 

< It is the earnest wish of my heart, to know, my so good, 
young benefactor ; but as for me, to see 'tis plainly,, that he is, 
to you revealed, as him, ^* who led your protection, and your, 
not to be expressed benevolence, to me ; as my friend, of long 
time, whose very form I dp not know." And as you his name 
not mention, I very well believe, there is some reason why 
the gratification of this great wish of anxiety cannot be in- 
dulged with propriety. I must therefore myself console, by 
the creation of a form, in my own fancy ; that my gratitude 
shall be steadfast to worship ; and my heart forever love, 

*• fiut, 1 do a great deal trust, there is existence none, of 
prohibition, to realize, my second wish. I have quite un- 
touched, more than two hundred pounds, of my amiable, un* 
known friend's gift of benevolence ; and I am a great deal 
ttudous, to make restoration of the whole large sum. Now 
jrooy my father, have such riches made for me, I can do it, 
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very conveniently ; and I ought He may have felt the want 
of it : but if not for himself ; for other children of adversity, 
who find not Lord Ashgrove for a tender father. 

* My third wish (you will fear, I am unreasonable, to wish 
so largely) this so good, young stranger too, is cause of. 
Great combination of kindness for me, and compassion to the 
humane family, who have been true friends to me, led him to 
obtain, very great employment, for the eldest son of Mr Good- 
win : but alas I this son is for Mr Goodwin, prop for his close 
of years ; and when that stay is taken, far away : so greatly 
far, that even hope cannot delude 'the fondly doating father, 
into a belief, that fate will for him, lengthen out years, to see 
this prize to his heart, return, to close his eyes ; nor can even 
this, all soother, paint for the man, who has passed through 
seventy years, the golden dream, of extended life, to see fis 
son's return, with fortune made, from India. — Oh ! no, and 
Mr Goodwin, does not cherish such expectation. — The affec- 
tions of his heart have yielded peace for the advancement of 
this darling boy: he talks with forced, or fancied resignation, 
of the departure to be ; while in secret his spirit is bending 
fast to break. — Oh! I have marked it much, my father! — 
This so good old man is sorrow wounded. — Great grief, I 
have felt, to see the wistful glances, of his angui:shoa eyes, 
stealing, in hoped escape, of observation, to rest long, upon 
his boy, so soon to leave him ; and how has the groan, which 
vain was effort to imprison, that steals from his heart, quite 
saddened mine ; and then he smiles ; oh ! such a smile ! it 
makes me hurry to gain my chamber, to weepYor seeing such 
a smile, from him ; whose heart, so kindly, so benignly felt 
for me ; and gave me safe protection 5 sacred, and tender, as , 
to his own offspring. 

* Your benevolent wish, is to make me happy ; then, oh ! my 
father, take from me, this cloud that shades its feel, from my 
heart: deign, deign, approbation for my little project; and let 
your bounty ; to me, make for a parent, happiness ! ' [Julia 
now sketched her project of completing, at her own expense, 
the education of Charles Goodwin, to fit him for the churchy 
and her plan of purchasing a living for him, when he attain- 
ed the age for taking holy orders ; and then continued.] — » 
* You will think, I am great woman of business ; so well my 
plan is arranged ; but do not believe, it is all arrangement of 
my own. I called, dear Doctor Sydenham, to my consulta* 
tion ; — and he did tell me, how I could do, this wish, all my- 
self, if you so kind should be (which 1 pray for you, to be) to 
permit my adoption of Charles, for my protege. And do, dear 
my ^ther, use your exertion for me, with my young beneiao^ 
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tor, not anger to feel, for my interference, with his generous 
projects ; and to permit, this happiness for me ; if not too late, 
in time, for- Charles to recede. Or if some one must go to 
India ; let it be, the next boy, George ; who though very 
good, and clever exceedingly, too ; clings not, with such fast 
grasp to his poor sad father's, inestimable heart; has not sus- 
ceptible feelings, like to Charles ; nor has such tender affec- 
tion, to his parents. No ; George is greatly better suited, for 
a foreign clime. The lieart of Charles is so pure English, it 
will great deal better flourish, in its native ^oil. 

* And now, my lord, how long a letter have I written ; and 
exceedingly I fear, it will be fatigue for you ; but it was your 
very condescending will, that I should tell you all what to my 
life has befallen : and I have : — and though my fingers do a 
little ache, I should have the wish of my heart, still to write 
on, to you; could I better doit: but it is very difficult, to 
speak of one's self, and not seem tedious ; and I had for long 
time, nothing to speak of, but myself; for many was the year, 
I stood alone,' quite, . in this great world ; for that is lorn soli- 
tude, where no one cares for you. I have had many griefs : 
but I have had great blessings too ; and now I am rich woman, 
and protected, by the genial favor, of greatly unparalleled 
benevolence ; [ trust, I shall no more forget, I once was so 
friendless, and so poor ; and when the child of indigence, and 
sorrow, I do meet ; remembering my own sufierings, when I 
was, their sad sister, I shall know how to pity, and give 
them tender consolation.' 

Julia now concluded her long, and to her most arduous, 
epistle, with all the respect and gratitude her feeling heart 
dould dictate ; and not without many te^ra. excited by the 
kindness of Lord Ashgrove, and the sad recollections result- 
ing from the composition of this letter : and to Doctor Syd- 
enham only did she show it ; as her project, relative to Charles, 
forbade her letting any of the Goodwins see it.^ 

The disposition of our heroine was most afiectionate. Her 
father had taught her, in her infant years, how sweet was the 
reciprocal tenderness of consanguinity ; but she had no kin- 
dred claims, to call through life for the constant action of her 
affections. Few had been the demands made upon her love : 
and although those few had been powerful, her heart, long ac- 
cumulating its affection^, had acquired such an ample store, 
that it now flowed in abundance upon all her friends: ajid 
the idea of approaching separation from some of the dearest 
of those friends taught her that loving and being beloved 
were not devoid of incidental pains. And, to the grief she 
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felt at quitting the kindly sheltering roof of Mr Goodwiir — 
in going from him — his wife, whom she was tenderly attach- 
ed to — from all his. dear children — and from Doctor Syden- 
ham too — was added the torturing reiiection thatFitzroy 
was about to link himself to misery. Sad was now her every 
thought ; nor could one golden dream or flowery expectation 
of the pleasures which might await her at Delamore-castle, or 
the certainty of her now bein^ about to enter that elevated 
sphere to which her birth entitled her, soften one pang, or 
lessen the poignant regret she experienced in parting with 
her humble friends. 

At length arrived that day, dreaded by every inmate in Mr 
Goodwin's house. The young children, to spare their little 
hearts the grief of parting with her they dearly loved, were 
sent at an early hour in the morning to spend the day with 
Mrs S. Goodwin. To part from those who remained Julia 
found a task that quite subdued her. The affection and re- 
gret they all evinced at the moment of separation thrilled 
wrough her heart, and shook her every faculty with grie£ 
Often; and often, were the parting embrace and the farewell 
pressure of the hand repeated, ere Julia could find it possible 
to tear herself away. At length, respect for Lady Delamore, 
whom she feared she detained from proceeding on her journey, 
impelled her departure. With a heart overwhelmed with 
grief, and eyes that evinced hier sorrow, she threw herself 
into Doctor Sydenham's carriage, which took her from her 
afflicted friends to Grosvenor-square. 

Before the day of our heroine's departure, she had done 
everything which gratitude and afibction prompted, and deli- 
cacy permitted, to evince her regard for the Goodwins. She 
had made them as many valuable presents as their rectitude 
and innate dignity would allow them to receive. Biddy 
O'Connor she had, with the heart and hand of liberality, re- 
warded. Doctor Sydenham was highly gratified by his keep- 
sake : and she settled a correspondence with him as well as 
Mrs Goodwin, and promised to visit the good doctor's parson- 
age the ensuing summer, if in her power. And Lady Dela- 
more, as the agent of Lord Ashgrove, presented, in a very 
handsome and delicate manner, a most liberal sum to w 
Goodwin, to remunerate the expenses his adopted child had 
unavoidably occasioned to him. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



When Julia arrived at Delamore-house, she found two trar- 
elling carriages in waiting, with the imperials already on, sur- 
rounded by servantsand horses, all apparently ready for set- 
ting out. Our heroine, alarmed, feared she had detained her 
ladyship. This fear, by calling her thoughts from herfriendsr 
in Bloomsbury, gave the first check to her grief. She felt 
ashamed of appearing so overwhelmed bv tears, and strug- 
gled to suppress them. In the hall, she found Mrs BeviHe 
waiting for her ; who, with kindness and evident joy, welcom- 
ed her ; and, as they proceeded up stairs together, softly said 
to Julia — ^ 

< Dear young lady, I am commissioned by Lady Selina, ta 
" entreat your forgiveness for the part she bore in distressing 
you ; for which, she says., she is sincerely sorry, and ashame£ 
She implores you still to persevere in your silence to her 
mother, and every individual of the family, upon the subject, 
and to have the goodness to meet her as a perfect stranger." 
I should Inng since have performed my promise to you, dear 
young lady \ of mentioning you to Lady Delamore ; only at 
the request of Mr Fitzroy I did not ; as he said, " you should 
have a better introduction to my lady." I suppose he knew 
Lord Ashgrove's attachment to your family, and the reasons 
why he was to be your guardian.' 

Julia had only just time to send her faithful promise of se- 
crecy to Lady belina, when they reached the apartment where 
was Lady Delamore alone. 

Her ladyship clasped our heroine to her bosom ; and wel- 
comed her with a tender, maternal embrace. Julia * hoped 
she hftd not long delayed her. — But, in very truth,* said she, 
* I could not find heart to tear myself soon away from the 
dear friends, who were friends, in my adversity.' 

' Ah ! Miss De Clifford,' replied her ladyship, * your coun- 
tenance eloquently reproaches me, for not stealing you from 
these inestimable friends, and beguiling you of this sorrowful 
work of parting^. — But you are not the sole cause of my 
protracted departuie. Lady Selina Southerland, inadvertent- 
ly, fixed upon that hour for taking her last lesson in singings 
which my lord appointed for my leaving town: — and now 
we will go to her, if you have no objection, that I may intro-* 
duce you to each other,' Lady Delamore now led ourhero^ 
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ine to the boudoir of Lady Selina ; — a room well remember* 
ed by Julia De Clifford. 

Lady Selina had just arisen from her piano ; and a very 
fine, dashing-looking, signore was handing her to a seat, grin- 
ning in sofl languishment in her face, as he was uttering his 
bravissimoa upon her ^squisito performance. 

Lady Delamore introduced our heroine to Lady Selina, 
who indolently arose, languidly bowed, and then sinking, quite 
subdued by the exertion, into her seat, again turned in rap- 
tures to praise the signore^s last new compositions. 

But, alas ! the signore was under the tortura of takioff 
leave. Lady Selina held out her hand to him ; he snatched 
it in an ecstasy, pressed it to his lips — to his heart ; writhed^ 
as if in agony ; sighed deeply ; bowed profoundly ; and 
scampered off, warbling a celebrated bravura of his own. 
At the room door, he suddenly stopped ; drew up, on one side, 
submissively ; bowed obsequiously ; and made his exit, in si- 
lent, sober, respect ; while a most uncommonly handsome 
young man appeared ; who, afler^staring in amazement upon 
the retreating signore for a moment, advanced into the room, 
exclaiming — 

* Is not that Squallini ? ' 

* Yes,' replied Lady Selina. 

* Why, what the deuce ; — do — do you suffer such a fel- 
low as that to kiss your hand, and squeeze it with such infer- 
nal freedom ! ' 

* He would not give me lessons, if I did not a little conde- 
scend to him,' returned Lady Selina, something disconcert- 
ed. 

* Oh ! he would not ! — Then, Isabella shall not take anoth- 
er lesson from him. I had rather she should scream like aunt 
Mary's parrot, than be pawed by such a ra^calini into a syren. 
It is lucky for Signore Insalanti, and you, Selina, that I am 
not Charles ; for I should certainly treat the presumer with a 
kicking down stairs, and only return to make my eternal con- 
gee to your con(/e*cenrfing" ladyship.' 

* Ah ! well, but Charles is not such an unfashioned savage 
as you are. — Your odious sea education has made a perfect 

' monster of you ! ' replied Lady Selina, indignantly. 

* Not dubbed a monster, for not liking to have my sister, or 
my cousin, pawed by such a fellow as that, I hope ? ' 

* No : but your manners, nay your very dress too, are be- 
come so horridly sanctimonious. — Your fear of being so 
great a coxcomb as your brother Villiers, has led you into an 
absolute barbarian.' 

* Well, then, Selina, don't you turn barbarian too, and look 
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croM at me when we arc going to part : — I shall never more 
behold Lady Selina SotUherland :' he now took a seat beside 
her. She reached out her hand in amity, — 

*No ! ' he exclaimed, * not that polluted one ! — no, that 
111 never touch ! — * All the sweets of Arabia will not sweet- 
en thai little hand.' — Come, the other, madam — the other ; 
or I must content myself with your lips — which, certainly, 
are more convenient to me.' 

* Still the same De Lisle ! ' said Lady Delamore, smiling. 
* I must confess, I do not perceive so great an alteration in 
you, as the rest of your family complain of.' 

*No, my dear aunt!' he exclaimed, with energy, ^youv/iU 
never find alteration in me. I loved and respected you, from 
the moment I had power to distinguish merit : and find I must 
continue so to do, until my last hour. But all the rest of our 
tribe are changed themselves ; and, not possessing their for- 
mer faculties, see me with their altered optics, supposing tlie 
metamorphosis is in me.' And now, Julia having caught his 
earnest attention, he, in a lowered voice, demanded — * What 
is that, Selina, sitting by your mother ? Is it her guardian spirit ? 

— Nothing human ever wore a form or face so lovely ! ' 

* I am sure, it is nothing divine, then,' replied Lady Selina, 
pettishly. * It is only a shred of quality, which our eccentric 
uncle Ashgrove has picked up, and pinned upon my mother's 
sleeve. — An adoption of Lord Ashgrove's to lessen your 
legacy.' 

*Oh ! how fortunate ! ' he exclaimed. * My uncle has al- 
ways been upbraiding St Orville, and myself, for never ask- 
ing him for anything : — I'll begin now, by asking for this 
little shred.' 

*And what would you do with it.?' said Lady Selina, 
disdainfully. 

^ * Do with it ! — Why, place it tenderly in the inmost fold of 
my heart, and wear it there forever.' 

Lady Delamore, observing that her daughter and nephew 
were talking of Julia, now said — 

•Pardon me, Henry, for not sooner introducing you to a la- 
dy, to whom you will be anxious to evince every attention and 
respect, when you know she is the ward of Lord Ashgrove. 

— MissDe Clifford ' Lord De Lisle started at the 

nanie ^ and colored highly, with evident surprise and plea- 
sure ' Miss L)e Clifford, permit me the pleasure 

of introducing to you a very favorite nephew of mine, Lord 
De Lisle, the elder son of Lord Ennerdale and my eldest 
fister.' 

Lord De Lisle approached : and paid his compliments to 
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Julia, with pleasing respect ; and then entered into g^Miil 
conversation. At length, his lordship asked Lady Sdiiii| 
« Why she seemed so thoroughly out of spirits ? ' 

* You forget I am going to horrible Delamore castle,' die 

replied. 

' Can a return to your father's house lower your spiritB ?' 

* O Heaven ! ' she exclaimed — and with a thousaad con- 
tortions of face and form she spoke — * the bare idea of it 
consigns me to the horrors. I hate the neighborhood : — and 
one's own family is always an insipid bore.' 

* Has Charles heard you declare this sentiment ? ' asks^ 
Lord De Lisle. 

* Thousands of times.' 

< Well, I should hope a wife who declares her antipathy to 
a father's house, and family society, may never fall to my lot!* 
his lordship replied. 

* Don't be nonsensically sentimental ! ' cried her ladyship* 
* For my own part, I ever will affirm, that it is really a seri- 
ous calamity, not having even one near neighbor who is not, 
at least, a century behind, in gayety and dash, the divine ele* 
gardes of ton, I shall absolutely die of ennui, from contrast 
to the delightful spring I have passed ; and miserable will 
even then be my fate : for, by dying in the odious country, 
instead of raising from the tomb a glittering sylph, to hover 
round the dear votaries of fashion, i may be doomed, by the 
too cruel Ariel, to perch on Parson Beaumont's wig — "to 
guard the powder from too brisk a gale ;" or, more piteous 
yet, be fated to a direful station upon the lips of his^ pedantic 
spouse, to shield her few remaining teeth from fracture, as 
the mighty and sonorous words burst, like tremendous thnn- 
der, from her magazine of learning.' 

* Surely,' said Lady Delamore, mildly — * surely, you for^ 
get. Lady Selina, that some of our neighbors, at least, have 
lived in the circle of fashion ; and breathed that town air 
which, I am grieved to perceive, has had such a pernicious 
effect, as to poison for you every idea of domestic comfort 
— For instance, where can you meet a more refined or ele- 
gant woman, than Mrs Constantia Fermor ? ' 

* Heavens ! ' cried Lady Selina, contemptuously interrupt- 
ing her mother, * Melancholy in folio, with mourning binding ! 
How could your ladyship possibly name her, without calling 
for your sal volatile ? One glance at that walking Lamenta^ 
tion, ever instantly consigns me to the power of the blue 
fiends.' 

Lord De Lisle made no attempt to defend the merits of 
the neighborhood of Delamore castle ; fully aware that no 
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BZgament, however conclusive, could alter the opinion of a 
woman determined not to be convinced ; but quietly content- 
ed himself with entering into conversation with Julia. 

' As you seem to have nothing further to detain you, Lady 
Selina, may we not begin our journey ? The horses have 
been in harness nearly two hours :' said Lady Delamore, at 
length completely out of patience. 

* Do have mercy, madam ; and not insist upon my commenc- 
io^ this pilgrimage, until I can make up my mind to go/ re- 
plied Lady Selina. 

* Insist ! ' returned Lady Delamore ; — * that is a measure, 
you well know, I never adopt. I only remind you of the poor 
horses — the waiting attendants. They all can feel, as well 
aa you, Selina. But, do you expect any body, or anything, 
which makes you so unusually unwilling to return to your 
indulgent father ? ' 

* I expect no one, madam,' said Lady Selina, angrily. * The 
arrangements of this journey have cut off all my expectations. 
— H^ it been kindly delayed a little longer, 1 might have 
expected some one to escort me down.' 

* Selina,' replied Lady Delamore, ' you very well know I 
have nothing to say to the arrangement of this journey. You 
are fuUy aware, your father planned it ; that it is his pleasure 
we should go with our own horses, and by easy stages ; and 
that he named the hours for our setting out each day : and as 
he so kindly took the trouble himself of writing out the plan 
of our journey, you must know that it exceedingly distresses 
me, to have any impediment thrown in the way of rigidly ad- 
hering to his arrangement for us.' 

*My father's arrangements were, to save his horses,' said 
Lady Selina, insolently ; * and, so you don't fag them, or keep 
him waiting dinner, he cares little how you travel, or when 
you arrive.' 

Lady Delamore sighed deeply, and felt too much to reply : 
while Lord De Lisle, extremely hurt at Lady Selina's conduct 
to his inestimable aunt, strove, with all his power to banter Ids 
undutiful cousin out of her wayward humor. 

* You are very barbarous. Lord De Lisle,' exclaimed Lady 
Selina, * to turn my distress and vexation into jest ! ' 

* Tell me, what else possibly I can turn them into, and I 
will endeavor to oblige you,' replied his lordship. * But can 
y6u derive no consolation for your terrible affliction, when 
arrived at the end of your direful pilgrimage, and doing pain- 
ful penance at the shrine of misery — your father's house, in 
the pleasure you will experience in displayin^^ all your tonish 
ain and graces to the country misses — in leailing fashions -^ 
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refining taste — and creating envy, and its concomitant pangs, 
in the breasts of all your female friends ? ' 

Lady Delamore now, starting from a painful revery, rang 
the bell, and requested Lord De Lisle to lead Julia down : — 
* For I shall go, even now. Lady Selina, ever consulting her 
own convenience and pleasure only, will follow when she 
thinks proper : but, even upon the road, I will not delay for 

her.' 

Lord De Lisle led Julia to the coach. — * I wish I was going 
with you ! ' said his lordship. 

* And why cannot you ? ' replied Lady Delamore. • 1 will 
wait an hour longer, with pleasure, for you, Henry : — and my 
lord will readily excuse my delay, if I bring you to him ; for 
you are among his few favorites.' 

' Alas ! I cannot accompany you. You know my engage* 
ment : and I wx>uld not disappoint poor aunt Mary, even for 
the pleasure of going to Delamore-castle.' 

Lady Delamore, and Mrs Seville, followed Julia into the 
carriage which now moved rapidly away ; when another drew 
up to the door : and as they turned an angle of the square, 
our heroine saw Lady Selina step into it. 

' Lady Selina, then, does not make viaggio with us ? ' said 
Julia. 

*Oh, no!' replied Lady Delamore, sorrowfully: — *that 
would be too great a favor for a despised mother to expect 
No ; Lady Selina has long had an establishment of her own. 
That is her own travelling carriage ; in which she makes all 
her journeys, attended by her favorite woman. But her lady- 
ship will condescend to join our party at every inn where we 
stop. ... I wish De Lisle could have accompanied us. He 
would have kept us all in good humor. But he is a most un- 
fashionable young man. He dares to be affectionate and du- 
tiful ; and is now going a very long journey, to mope in an 
old moated mansion, on a visit to a great aunl^ who has nothing 
to bequeath ; but who has been much attached to him, ana 
while health permitted, constantly came up from the north to 
see him, whenever his profession (for he is in the navyj allow- 
ed his visiting England ; and now when growing innrmities 
confine Lady Mary to Saxby-lodge, De Lisle forsakes all 
gayety to go and visit her.' 

Our fair travellers had not proceeded many miles on their 
journey, when they observed a remarkably fine and elegant- 
looking figure of a young man, horseback — mufiled in a 
^eat-coat, a hat slouched over his face, a black patch upon 
one eye, with every appearance of being disguised to avoid 
recognition — attending their carriages, sometimes near to 
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them, sometimes at a distance, but constantly keeping 
them in tiew. At first they imagined him to be a highway- 
man. But finding themselves unmolested by him, even in the 
most lonely parts of the road, they abandoned that supposi- 
tion ; and began to worry themselves with vain conjectures 
of tirho, or what, he could be. Neither Lady Delamore nor 
Julia could form one satisfactory idea of him : but Lady Se- 
lina, more fortunate, soon solved the mystery, entirely to 
her own wishes ; by ingeniously discovering, that it could only 
be some love-stricken swain, whom she herself had captivat- 
ed ; and who had assumed that disguise merely for the happi- 
ness of following the carriage which contained her peerless 
self; and while his still continuing to attend them, each day, 
.alarmed and puzzled the rest of the party, the fair Selina's 
spirits were efi*ectually rescued, by this flattering incident, 
from the influence of the blue fiends. 

The same.unwillittgness to return to horrible Delamore- 
castle, that Lady Selina had evinced in town, seemed to actu- 
ate her upon the journey, leading her to throw every impedi- 
ment she could possible devise in the way of an expeditious 
progress ; so that they kept not to any of the hours appointed 
by Lord Delamore for starting or resting, marked out in his 
arrangement for their journey : — sleeping the first night at 
' Bassingstoke instead of Andover 5 the second at Blandford, 
instead of Dorchester : — which, with Lady Selina's rising, 
liie third morning, a full hour and a half later than her mother 
had determined to set out, caused their arrival at Delamore 
castle to be four hours after they had been expected. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



At Bridport they were forsaken by their mysterious escort : 
from which place, proceeding a few miles along the coast, 
to the westward, they at length turned out of the public 
road, through a most beautiful Gothic gateway, and entered 
an extensive and most romantically picturesque park. Along 
a lane, now formed of the tenantry, with men, women, and 
children, fed, clothed, and comforted, by Lady Delamore, they 
proceeded, while shouts of joy, that hailed the return of their 
adored lady and benefactress, restored to health and them 
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rent the air : and in a very short period, Julia found herself at 
the grand portal of a magnificent Gothic castle. 

' Welcome, thrice welcome, to Delamore castle ! ' said the 
fascinating mistress of it, kissing Julia's glowing cheek, as the 
coach stopped. — * And welcome, thrice welcome, is my re- 
spected lady ! ' said the te ar s which glistened in the hoary- 
headed porter's eyes, as lie held the gate open to receive her, 
who kindly smiled upon him. 

* Welcome, most welcome, to the hearts and eyes of your 
faithful servants ! ' exclaimed the venerable steward, and 
echoed the old butler, as they respectfully held their arms, to 
support their lady in her descent from the carriage. ' And 
welcome, most welcome, is my mother to her adoring child ! ' 
most forcibly spoke the ardent embrace of the lovely Lady 
Theodosia Southerland, the moment she could snatch her be- 
loved parent out of the carriage. 

* Oh ! I thought you never meant to return ! ' exclaimed 
Lady Theodosia, the moment Lady Delamore entered the hall. 
A^ain they fondly embraced. * 1 have been expecting' you 
these four hours ; and feared some accident had befallen you. 
Oh ! how glad I am to see you ! ' Another affectionate em- 
brace followed : and then, with a countenance illumined by 
sweetness and pleasure. Lady Theodosia advanced to Julia, 
saying — 

* This is the sister, ray dear uncle has sent to me. — Wel- 
come, most welcome ! ' and she pressed our heroine with 
kindness to her bosom. Julia returned her embrace, with 
spontaneous affection ; for in Lady Theodosia, she still beheld 
that resemblance to l^ady Storamond, which so forcibly struck 
her, and deeply interested her, in Lady Delamore and Fitzroy. 
Lady Theodosia now ran to Mrs Seville, and kissed her, with 
cordial kindness. At that moment Lady Selina stepped out 
of her chaise, and entered the hall. Lady Theodosia instantly 
made a formal courtesy ; and coldly ' hoped her ladyship was 
well ? ' But, even chilling as this reception of a sister was, it 
was surpassed in frigidity by^Lady Selina's return to it. 

Lady Delamore now eagerly demanding * Where was her 
lord? ' Holt, Lord Delamore's principal attendant (who had 
been standing at a respectful distance, viewing with a joyful 
countenance his returned lady,) now advanced; and, while 
his cheeks glowed, and his bosom heaved a sigh of concern, 
at the message he was about to deliver, profoundly bowing, 
said : 

* Madam, my lord has ordered me to say, " he shall have the 
honor of meeting your ladyship in the drawing-room when 
the family assemble before dinner." ' 



I 
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Lady DQlamcue turned pale as death. A deep sigh came 
firom her heart : and ^^atgjrigm^ed in her eyes. 

' My beloved mother ! ' said Lady Theodosia, eagerly, ' my 
father is only like a froward dhild — Angry at disappointment. 
He rode to Bridport to meet you, and returned quite an hour 
ago.' 

* To meet me I ' exclaimed Lady Delamore, surprise and 
joy mantling her cheeks with the brightest tint of vermilion: 
— * Oh ! was it indeed, to meet me ? ' 

* Indeed it was : and he planned your snail-creep journey 
(knowing Selina's passion for rapid travelling,) lest, if you 
came with post-horses, you might be induced to gratify her, 
and too much fatigue yourself.' 

Lady Delamore now hid her agitated countenance upon 
the shoulder of this deservedly beloved daughter, while she 
softly articulated — * Alas ! Thoodosia ; and 1 must not dare 
to obey the impulse of my heart, by going to thank him for 
his kindness to me ! ' 

, * I, at least,' said Lady Selina, impatiently^ * / may go to 
my father ? ' 

*No, madam,' Holt replied, with an expression of secret joy 
lurking in each corner of his eyes ; * my lord ordered me, 
particularly, to inform your ladyship, " he would not be dis- 
turbed." ' 

Lady Selina, highly disconcerted, now hurried off to her 
own apartments j while Ladies Delamore and Theodosia led 
our heroine to a drawing-room, where some refreshments 
were brought to them, and where they continued until the 
approaching hour of dinner reminded them to retire to dress 5 
when Lady Theodosia said, * she would be seneschal of the 
castle, and usher Miss De Clifford to her apartments. 

* I have selected and arranged them for you,' she said, 
* and hearing you had long lived in Italy, jealous of this little 
island's pretensions, I have sought a prospect for you (though 
not so sublime as you have been accustomed to view,) which, 
I think, must be sufficiently picturesque to please you.' 

Our heroine' made her acknowledgments for the taste Lady 
Theodosia had displayed, and the trouble she had taken 
in the arrangements of her apartments, with a grace and 
sweetness peculiar to herself; and her ladyship, after intro- 
ducing Mrs Lucy, a neat, pretty-looking young woman (niece 
to the house-keeper,) as Julia's future attendant, retired to 
prepare herself for dinner. 

Julia's toilet had been some time completed, when Lady 
Theodosia appeared, and conducted her to a magnificent ' 
drawing-room, where Ladies Delamore and Selina were cd- 
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ready seated ; the former, in conversation with the domestic 
chaplain, the very amiable and learned Mr Temple, to whom 
our heroine was introduced : and shortly after. Lord Dela- 
more entered. 

His lordship had, about .a month prior to this period, com- 
pleted his fortysixth year. He was of a commanding height; 
and his form was, in symmetry and grace, perfection. His 
face was uncommonly handsome : but fine features alone 
cannot constitute beayty of a pleasing cast ; — for although 
his lordship's eyes were large^ dark, deeply fringed, brilliant, 
and piercing ; his nose and forehead finely turned, with the 
contour of sense and beauty ; his brows perfectly arched ; 
and 5 mouth and teeth adapted for Adonis ; yet he did not 
please the eye, on the moment of beholding him. His com- 
plexion was almost a sickly sallow : and the expression of his 
countenance was of a melancholy, repellant cast. — It betray- 
ed no stamp of benevolence ; it bespoke nothing of the so- 
cial virtues. 

Lord Delamore advanced into the room with slow and sul- 
len dignity, taking observation of those who were in it through 
his long eye-lashes. Lady Delamore hastily arose ; and was 
rapidly proceeding towards him, with an extended hand, when 
Lady Selina, swiftly rushing hy her mother, rudely preceded 
her ; and would have thrown herself into his lordship's arms, 
had they opened to receive her. But they continued, as on 
his entrance, folded tightly across his bosom. With a half- 
glance of disdain, he turned haughtily from her ; and vouch- 
safed to take the hand of his lovely wife, which he slightly 
pressed to his lips ; and then, with a formal bow, and frigid 
air, said * he was happy to see her ladyship so well recovered ; 
and hoped she was not much fatigued by tlie hurry she evinc- 
ed in her journey, which was to bring her to see him, whom 
so lately she had nearly lost.' 

The quick and ardent feelings of Lady Delamore, deeply 
wounded by this repulsive reception, and a reproach which 
Lady Selina only merited, left her no power to reply : and, 
with a look of pain, sensibility and mortified affection, she 
returned to her seat, tears^ trembling in her beautiful eyes, 
and with a bosom agitated by the repressed sighs of afflic- 
tion. 

*Lady Delamore,' his lordship now said, petulantly, ' is Miss 
De Clifford to remain standing all day? — Or is it your lady- 
ship's intention, that so young a lady is to display her address 
in introducing herself? — Oram T to have the John Blunt 
satisfaction, of announcing myself, and scraping acquaintance 
with the ward of Lord Ashgrove ? ' 
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* My lord, I beg ten thousand pardons of you — and Miss 
De Clifford,' replied Lady Delamore, in a tremulous voice of 
suppressed feeling — * But such a reception from you, after 
our mutual danger, so plainly evinced my having been so un- 
fortunate as to offend you, that ' 

* Offend ! ' repeated Lord Delamore, emphatically, in a low 
and hurried tone — * Offend ! ' Then raising his voice to his 
former pitch — * Lady Delamore,' he said, Miss De Clifford's 
reception from me, is the present question.' 

The introduction of Julia (who trembled in fear of his lord- 
ship, while her heart sympatliized in the distress of Lady 
Delamore) now took place. His lordship told her, * the ward, 
and adopted child, of Lord Ashgrove, was welcome to Dela- 
more-castle,' in a tone that seemed impressed with the inflru- 
ence of sincerity. Julia thought, at least, inliospitality was 
not among the faults of this frigid, heartless man. 

*But, my dearest parent! ' at length exclaimed Lady Seli- 
na, whimpering, * will you, then, not speak to me ? — not tell 
me hoT^you are, after your terrible indisposition — your heart- 
rending danger ? It is an age, a dreary age, sinc5 last we 
met : and yet, you will not smile upon me ! Oh ! I thought 
I should never, never be permitted more to see you, or Dela- 
more-castle ! — So many, such unnecessary, delays, were to 
me very distressing.' 

Our heroine- shuddered at such duplicity; and colored with 
surprise and indignation. But Lady Delamore only looked 
more afHicted. 

* If you wished, so very much, to see me,' said his lordship, 
* why did you not come to me, Lady Selina, in the moment of 
my danger ? ' 

* I — ' 1 — was very ill, myself, my lord,' replied Lady Selina, 
visibly disconcerted. 

* Theodosia left a sick bed, to come to me,' said Lord Del- 
amore. ^ 

' But she was convalescent, and my illness commencing : — 
and beside, I knew, my dear father, by her having a stronger 
constitution, better nerves, and not being so very easily 
alarmed about you, that she would prove a better nurse than 
I could.' 

* Then very bad, was the better nurse,' said his lordship, 
petulantly. 

* r always have found Theodosia a most kind, tender, and 
attentive nurse,' said Lady Delamore, tunicKy^ a tgar of affec- 
tion and gratitude glistening in her eyes« 

* That, madam, has been because she is attaphed to vou i 
while I «....' 

vol. 1. 17* 
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* While you are the most ungrateful of mankind I ' ex- 
claimed Lady Theodosia, attempting gaye^, to steal from 
her mother's evident distress. * Now, Mr Temple, join with 
me in rating him ; and give him a lecture upon ingratitude . . 
.... You do know, Lord Delamore — you do know it veiy 
well — how, when pain and suffering almost subdued you — 
now, you sha'n't deny it — you could not bear me one moment 
from your sight.' 

'That you gave me no opportunity of trying, Lady Theo- 
dosia ; for you never left me night or day : and if ' 

' Oh ! ' iiiterrupted Lady Theodosia, * that was because you 
were so fond of me, and called me such pet names, T staid for 
the novelty sake And, my dear mother ! what com- 
pliment do you think he paid me ? .... I will tell of you, my 
lord .... He said, " I looked like you," my mother. — Have 

you not perceived how my vanity has grown ? Indeed, 

my lord, if you forget all this, I do not ; for it made me feel 
your pain ten thousand times the more. And then, when you 
got a little better, we were so comfortable and happy, that 1 
must ever grieve to think you became quite well ; for by 
your recovery I lost — my father.' 

' Pshaw ! ' said his lordship, testily : then, addressing Lady 
Selina, demanded — * Why, if you were so very anxious to 
see me, did you not arrive at the time I appointed, which was 
full four hours earlier than you came ? ' 

*' I don't know, my lord,' she replied, unblushingly. * I 
could not inspire others with my impatience. — Lady Dela- 
more does not like to set out too early of a morning.' 

* Then she is greatly altered,' said Lady Theodosia, with 
quickness ; *for I have always found her much sooner ready 
in the morning than either of her daughters, on all our jour- 
neys, as well as at home ; — and that my father knows as 
well as I do.' 

* Upon this vidggio,'' said Julia, ' I do know. Lady Dela- 
more was, of all, the disturber. She opened for me, my eyes, 
the two mornings, that we might get on, very fast, to see 
Lord Delamore, and Lady Theodosia : — and today, Mrs 
Seville, had great many times, to go to make tap, at your 
door. Lady Selina ; but you were so fond, to sleep, we could 
not, at all, awake you, until very late hour ; and I do know, 
you made for me, hunger extremely much, waiting for my 
breakfast.' 

Lord Delamore now raised his eyes ; and fixed them, in 
earnest scrutiny, upon our heroine. She blushed at having 
awakened such serious observations : but, in the transient 
glance her retiring feelings had allowed her to obtain of his 
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lordslhip's eyes, she had caught sufficient of their expression 
to think the glorious sun had, in his genial meridian splendor, 
burst from behind a black and heavy cloud. 

Lady Selina had no opportunity of making any reply to 
Jalia, as dinner was at this moment announced ; when, to 
our heroine's great surprise, Lord Delamore took her hand, 
with infinite complacency, and led her to the dining hall, 
which still retained the appearance it had worn in feudal 
times. Dinner, and aU its appointments, were in the most 
splendid style of magnificence ; but went off heavily, as 
might be expected, where Lord Delamore and Lady Selina 
Southerland formed two of the party. 

But, notwithstanding the repellant gloom of Lord Dela- 
more's brow,. he appeared to some advantage at table, being 
uncommonly hospitable, and attentive to every one around, 
even to his wife and daughters. After the departure of the 
domestics, when general conversation commenced, Lord 
Delamore, firom some questions he put to Julia, learning the 
extent of her travels, and where she had been during the 
campaigns of Bonaparte in Italy, his lordship, and Mr Tem- 
ple, drew her into the relation of many curious, and many 
afifecting, incidents and anecdotes which had occurred in the 
court of Naples, and in many parts of If aly, during the pro- 
gress of the French army through that country. 
^ Although Julia De Clifford's mental acquirements had 
been little attended to (or rather neglected totally) by Mrs 
St Clair, Nature had given her a sound understanding, a 
strong thirst for knowledge, great powers of reasoning, an 
acute observation, and a retentive memory. To think, had 
been the chief employment of her life : and to find proper 
food for her thoughts, had been her earnest study. When- 
ever, therefore, she had the means of learning anything of 
use, she devoted herself to the acquirement of it. Her ob- 
servation was ever greedily upon the watch for information ; 
and wherever she was permitted to hear the conversation of 
those well versed in knowledge, her ears were attentive to 
everything they uttered. She afterwards deeply reflected 
upon all she had heard, and diligently culled the essence bf 
it, to add to her mind's treasure. The improvement she had 
derived from Mrs Waldegrave's instructions, cleared ^he 
way for her to much intellectual cultivation. The know- 
ledge obtained from her precious bequest of books, had been 
considerable ; hut when deprived of them, by the malice of 
Mrs St Clair, seeing, and sensibly feeling, that no course of 
mental acquirement was ever to be hers, except what chance 
afforded her, she seized with avidity every opportunity which 
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unfolded to her those advantages she panted to obtain. Thus, 
from tfao indefatigable activity of her own mind, which never 
let her slumber in the pursuit of knowledge, she perhaps at- 
tained more than constant opportunity (which too often leads 
to indolence and inattention, in applying to that informatiQii 
we believe is to be forever within our power to obtain) .might 
have yielded to her less strenuous exertions ; so that, al- 
though long an insulated being, immured for so great a part 
of her life in solitary cloisters, among illiterate conventuals, 
she possessed great powers for conversation : and now, her 
anecdotes — all so judiciously selected, so full of interest, 
and displaying the nature and essence of the conquerors^ the 
character of die subdued and pillaged — she told with such 
unassuming grace, and with such animated force, and unwea- 
rying precision, that her auditors (Lady Selina, alone, ex- 
cepted) were so interested and charmed, that they felt no in- 
clination to move from table; and not until an unusually 
protracted period, did Lady Delamore attempt to retire. 

' I am sorry you think it time to go, Emily,' said Lord Dela- 
more ; * I have not had so pleasant a repast, for many months.' 

' Shall we, then, stay longer, my lord ? ' replied Lady Dela- 
more, smiling sweetly, in secret joy that her husband could 
be happy where she formed one of the circle. 

' No,' said his lordship ; *■ since parting must come, even 
then : and anything approaching to happiness, is so new a 
thing to me, that I will not too much indulge in it, lest it 
should be snatched from me, in punishment for my intemper- 
ate use of it. — And this party, I trust, will oflen meet around 
my table.' 

Lady Delamore now, sighing heavily, and with a saddened 
countenance, proceeded, with her daughters aud our heroine, 
to the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER XXIIl. 

Shortly after tea. Lord Delamore and Mr Temple com- 
menced a serious engagement at backgammon. Lady Dela- 
more retired, to weeg^jig^ain for those domestic misfortunes^ 
she now believelTrrem^diable : and Lady Theodosia re- 
quested Julia to accompany her on a walk. Our heroine 
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complied : and after they had rambled for some time about 
the beautiful and romantic grounds, and Lady Theodosia had 
pointed out different objects worthy of admiration, she took 
Julia's arm, lowered the tone of her voice, and, with a serious 
air, addressed her. — 

* Prom what you must have observed today. Miss De Clif- 
ford, you doubtless believe you have entered a most disunited 
fiimily: — and your belief is just; for, alas! I think there 
can be few more unhappy families in existence ! ' 

Julia was shocked ; and said, with ineffable feeling, * she 
was grieved to hear it.' 

* — And, as you seem to possess real feeling, you will be 
more so to see it : and much 1 fear, you will often repent be-' 
coming an inmate of yonder magnificent castle, where the 
genius of Discord reigns — in the person of my sister. From 
all strangers (I mean daily, or accidental visitors), it is my 
excellent mother's wish to conceal our sorrows. But as you 
are come to form one of our family, concealment from you 
would be a vain attempt : and therefore, that you may com- 
prehend everything you hear, and may know my inestimable 
mother is blameless, I will give you a brief history of our 
house ; in doing which, perhaps you may acquire some usfeftil 
information ; for, in knowing us all, you may learn to regulate 
your conduct, to avoid creating enemies for yourself. — 

* My father, by unfortunately losing both his parents at a 
very early age, had no one left to him, to whose authority he 
would bend, or whom he would submit to consider as his ad* 
viser or his guide. The consequence was inevitable : — the 
impetuosity of ungovernable passions led them to become 
his masters : and, uncontrolled, they have, alas ! governed 
him, in many points, even to this hour. He became, before 
his minority expired, a complete man of the town ; and had 
plunged with avidity into the depths of libertinism, sanctioned 
by fashionable dissipation. 

* Unhappily for his wife and offspring, he found, among the 
abandoned of our sex, a Mrs Monk ; — a woman who so en- 
tirely fascinated him, that serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained by. his family, that he would be so disgracefully infatu- 
ated as to marry her. My father was, and is, a most enthu- 
siastic admirer of female beauty. His uncles and sister 
dated not to advise him ; but, availing themselves of this ad- 
mii^tion, contrived to let him see my mother. Lady Emily 
Stanmore, then not fifteen, who was still secluded, by a rigid 
father, with her governess, to complete the plan oJ* education 
he had formed for her, and her two sisters before her, Ladies 
Emierdale and Horatio Fitzroy. The budding beauty of 
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Lady Emily, you will readily believe, was transcendent — my 
father, in one interview, felt its magic, and, as his family 
hoped, fell distractedly in love, and instantly resolved this new 
fascinator should be his wife. Luckily for this determination, 
my granclfather Ashgrove approved the match for his mere 
child, who was told she must marry this very young and very 
handsome lord. Ere she knew she had a heart, her hand was 
given to a man not capable of long appreciating her match* 
less merit. 

* My mother's mind was too sublimated for my father's. 
Her exalted virtues were hot (I suppose) to his taste. Again 
he sought Out a being congenial to him : and Mrs Monk was 
reinstated in his favor. As time stole on, he became disgusted 
with the metropolis: and for these last six years (except 
when parliamentary business calls him to town, and a love of 
mixing in society, solely composed of nobility, detains him a 
short time there) Delamore castle has been his constant resi- 
dence. During this period, yon white house, peeping from 
amid that lofty wood, has been the habitation of Mrs Monk. 

*■ My mother married at the command of an arbitrary father, 
without affection, and without dislike. Her heart Lord Dela- 
mote might have easily won; for in her bosom I have often 
perceived are the seeds of dormant affection, which a little 
kindness would awaken, and teach to glow: although the 
neglect she at first, and the often harsh and contemptildus 
treatment she has since, experienced, might not only have 
indelibly fixed her indifference, but awakened resentment 
and hatred; — but these are inmates not to be found in the 
bosom of my mother, who has ever been the meek, submis- 
sive, uncomplaining, suffering model of excellence, as a wife. 
— Why not say truth at once ? — In every way, she is perfec- 
tion. 

* It was the interest of Mrs Monk, totally to destroy my 
father's affection for my mother. But in this attempt she could 
not effectually succeed ; for, even when he treated her, most 
unkindly, his eulogiums upon her beauty, her understanding, 
and her sweetness of disposition, to every one to whom he 
mentioned his wife, still sounded like the language of ardent 
love : and when he openly forsook her, and went with the vile 
Monk to make the tour of Italy, he took French leave of his 
mistress at Rome, and almost flew back to England, upon 
reading in a newspaper of my mother's being indisposed. 
But as Monk failed in entirely banishing his wife from my 
father's heart, she resolved, in vengeance, to make her 
wretched. — In this, alas ! she has too fatally succeeded ! 

' At &:st the specious fiend began her project by introduc- 
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ing jealousy into my father's too susceptible - bosfom ; — 
working upon him, by constantly citing the indifference of 
Lady Delamore, contrasted with her own fervent attachment ; 
and at length assuring him some other happy man had over- 
come her ladyship's apathy, and that he had a rival. Roused 
almost to frenzy by this insinuation, my credulous father be- 
came, an attentive observer; and then madly subscribed to 
the malicious aspersions of his designing favorite. My an- 
•gelic mother had now to bear all the rancor of her infatuated 
husband's jealousy. For years, her every look and action 
were watched by the distempered eye of Suspicion, and the 
prejudiced one of Malice. But so upright, so pure, was my 
mother's conduct, that not a being could be discovered on 
whom the possibility of even a suspicion could glance, as fa- 
vored by her. 

* From the moment Selina and St Orville were capable of 
any kind of discrimination, my infatuated father (under pre- 
tence of fondness leading him to indulge in the company of 
his children) took them constantly to visit Mrs Monk. This 
insidious woman exerted all her powers to win their young 
affections, by every species of indulgence. With Selina, she 
readily and completely succeeded ; but with my noble brother, 
only until about the period he attained his seventh year, when 
some visitor at Delamore-house (who kneAv my father's repre- 
hensible conduct in taking his children, unknown to my mo- 
ther, to visit this infamous woman) told St Orville, "not to 
accompany his father to Mrs Monk, who was a very bad wo- 
man ; who told falsehoods of his amiable mother and made 
her very unhappy." From this moment it was only by force 
St Orville could be dragged into the house of Mrs Monk. 
But neither offers of reward, nor actual punishment, could 
induce him to receive any kindness from this now, by him, 
abhorred woman. All her presents he spurned with indigna- 
tion ; bearing, with unshrinking firmness, even chastisement 
from his exasperated fatKer. With the same inflexible reso- 
lution, he concealed the name of his informer ; and revealed 
not, even in the sad moments his feeling heart was agonized 
in anguish at his father's unkindness, a particle of all the mis- 
ery he so heroically suffered, to his adored mother, lest it 
should grieve her ; but in her presence was ever gaily smiling, 
while his bosom was torn by secret sorrow. 

* At length, my dear brother was sent to Eton, where my 
mother's nephew. Lord De Lisle, had been for some months 
lycfbre him, ^om whom St Orville learned that Mrs Monk was 
the mistress of his father. Horror was now added to my 
brother's griefs : and when, upon the first vacation^ he retam- 
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ed home, and my father desired him to attend him to Mrs 
Monk's, St OrviUe, in tears , info^ed Lord Delamore, "that 
not even his lordship's commands should, without force, lead 
hun to disgrace himself, by enteiing the house of his father's 
mistress — the destroyer of his virtuous, inestimable, lovely 
mother's happiness." 

* My father made no reply ; and Monk, irritated at the no- 
,ble boy's invincible rectitude, no doubt fed and augmented 
every particle of resentment my father's breast cherished. 
During that vacation, Alfred was asked no more to visit Mis 
Monka He returned to Eton : and, after being some weeks 
there, and without any previous notice, his allowance was 
suddenly reduced to olo half of what he had been accustomed 
to receive. Poor Alfred was horror-struck ; for, not aware of 
this reduction, he unavoidably found himself in debt, and un- 
able to give where charity or generosity had claims upon him. 
His honor, his integrity, his benevolence, were all deeply 
wounded. He would not request a supply from my mother 
(who has always had unlimited credit upon my father's banker,) 
or any of his friends, lest it should lead to the discovery of hu 
father's unkindness : but, determined to pay his debts, he 
formed the heroic resolution (for surely, in a boy often years 
old, it was heroism,) of debarring himself of every luxury, 
every recreation, which boys at school delight in ; and re- 
frained from visiting the fruit, cake, or toy shop, for the hon- 
orable purpose of paying his debts, and the humane one of 
coiiti'.vaing a pension to a poor old blind woman he had met 
with at Windsor. As he no longer indulged himself in 
those juvenile gratifications, his pride would not suffer him 
to partake of them, when offered by others. This change in 
St Orville was observed by his companions, who soon suspected 
he was stinted in money ; for having witnessed and partaken 
of his generosity (his charities were, even then, when possible, 
under the veil of concealment,) no one supposed the change 
originated in choice: and bemg universally beloved, lus 
school-fellows were anxious to share their stores with him. 
But Alfred, when he acts from principle, is adamant in firm- 
ness. De Lisle, about one year older than my brother, and 
bound to him by the most ardent ties of friendship, and a 
strong similitude of disposition, watched attentively on pay- 
days ; and soon discovered poor Alfred's scanty means. 
Never having much himself to offer, and his little offers being 
always rejected, he wrote off to my uncle Ashgrove, then in 
America, to tell him, " Lord Delamore allowed his dear cousin, 
St Orville, no more than a tinker would toil hard to give bis 
son ; and that he was sure, from all he had observed, that poor 
Alfired was as unhappy at home as his dear aunt." 
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* Long before tilis letter reached Lord Ashgrove, St Or- 
eille's vacation sent him home. By his noble forbearance, he 
falid discharged all his debts ; and had even exercised his 
benevolence too. My father, conjecturing that the sudden 
sequestration of St Orville's allowance must have involved 
him in difficulties, now craftily offered him a large sum of 
money, and to restore his allowance to its primitive state, if 
ke would visit Mrs Monk, who was ready to forgive all his 

SflLSt unkindness : but St Orville steadily refused the golden 
ait. — 
* " What !" exclaimed his father, " can a boy of honor, through 
a capricious whim, submit to the disgrace of continuing in 
debt, and defrauding the industrious of their due ? '* 

* " I am not in debt, my lord," St Orville replied ; " although 
I was so, when it was your lordship's pleasure to diminish your 
bounty to me." 

* My father furiously demanded "Who had assisted him ?" 
St Orville answered, " his own principles ;" and then recounted 
what those principles had led him to persevere in. Lord De- 
Ifimore, without a comment, hastily quitted the room. The 
subject of Mrs Monk was never mentioned to him more. His 
allowance was immediately restored to its original state ; the 
arrear paid off; and from his mother's subsequent birth-day it 
was doubled. But from that period Mrs Monk has ever con- 
tinued his bitter foe ; poisoning my father's mind against him, 
and weakening the affections of Lord Delamore for a son 
whose excellence ought to be the pride, the glory, of a father*! 
heart. 

* As soon after the receipt of De Lisle's letter as it was 
possible to effect it. Lord Ashgrove returned home, to see 
what he could do to meliorate the situation of his beloved sis 
ter, and favorite nephew. For my mother, he could do noth- 
ing. But St Orville, (it being then along vacation), as De 
Lisle was going with him as a midshipman, he took on a cruize 
too. Prom that period, Alfred has passed a great deal of 
'dme with my uncle at sea : and, from those visits, he imbib- 
ed such a passion for the navy, that he entreated Lord Dela- 
mord's permission to enter it. But my father, influenced by 
Mrs Monk, peremptorily refused his supplication : and poor 
St Orville, since his afflicting disagreement and disgrace with 
his &ther, has remained at sea with Lord Ashgrove, sharing 
every danger annexed to the profession, without the full glory 
of it 

. * The sad rupture I allude to arose solely from my beloved 

brother's strong affection for my mother You must know, 

De Clifford, the Delamore title ranks high in the British 
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peerage ; but the estates were smalf. When my father mar* 
ried, the jointure of my mother was settled according to her 
moderate fortune, and Lord Delamore's own. But since that 
period, wealth almost unbounded has flowed in upon my father. 
^- His two maternal uncles both died bachelors, and left im- 
mense wealth to my father. St Orville, shocked at the poor 
pittance my mother had to look to, should she survive my 
father — recoiling from the idea of her being left in any way 
to the mercy of his father's heirs — and, above all, dreading 
malicious influence ; the moment he became of age, urged 
my father to augment her jointure, offering to join in any 
settlement for her upon the Delamore estates — the only 
property secured to St Orville. This dutiful conduct to my 
mother, incurred my father's implacable resentment. He fu- 
riously refused to add a shilling to her dower ; and vehemently 
accused poor Alfred of wishing for his death, which his think- 
ing of it plainly indicated : and at length concluded with the 
terrible command, for St Orville to quit his presence forever. 
Dreadful was this grief to my mother ; and it unquestionably 
brought on that severe illness, in which we had so nearly 
lost her. 

* Jealousy had added its baneful influence to my father's 
long-fostered and artfully-fed resentment to St Orville;* and 
here combined in drawing forth this terrible mandate. Alfred, 
about two years since, had a severe illness, in consequence of 
rescuing two fishermen and a boy from a watery grave. His 
life, for several days, was despaired of: and nothing could 
equal the affliction of every one in and around the castle. All 
the domestics, all the tenantry, and all the neighboring poor, 
adore St Oiville. The higher orders estimate him in an em- 
inent degree : and all were in serious grief at the idea of 
losing him, cut off, by his extreme humanity and courage in 
the flower of his youth. 

' In the castle, all was sorrow and despair. Around it, men, 
women, and children, thronged, in anxious groups, to learn 
intelligence of him they loved. When the castle gates were 
closed, at night, the multitude was there ; and when opened 
in the morning, there were they found. The lowest peasant 
had no heart to work ; children forsook their sport ; and all 
was universal lamentation. — St Orville recovered ; and joy 
was, like grief, ungoverned. In every way it was demon- 
strated ; and even laborers subscribed a day's hard earnings, 
to make bonfires, and spend it, in rejoicing for Sc Orville's 
convalescence. 

* Very shortly after, my father had a severe illness. His 
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life, too, was de^aired of. The neighboring rich and poor 
bore this with perfect resignation ; and his subsequent recov- 
ery, with profound philosophic calmness. This deeply morti- 
fied my father ; and no doubt in-itated him more against poor 
Alfred, upon whom misdemeanors now were heaped ; for im- 
mediately after Iiis illness, his malicious foes pretended to 
discover in him a predilection for an amiable object of my 
dear rtiother's care and bounty. 

' About twenty years ago, a child was brought, by a poor 
woman, to- mamma, as an object for her charitable institution 
— an orphan asylum. My mother, struck by the beauty of 
the child, and a resemblance she instantly traced to my father, 
promptly resolved to protect the child. Knowing Lord Dela- 
more's inconstancies, she reasonably conjectured this to be 
his offspring; and questioned the woman relative to the little 
^rl's parents. The woman's confusion, contradictory an- 
swers, and the terror she evinced, all combined to change my 
mother's suspicions into conviction. She took the little Mary 
to her arms, and to her heart ; attended most particularly, her- 
self, to her care and education ; and soon discovered indica- 
tions of a mind as superior in refinement and perfection, as 
her form^was in elegance and loveliness, to the plebeian com- 
panions she was classed among. 

* •* Nature will evince herself," said my mother. "This child 
strongly proves the noble blood she sprung from. She shall 
be educated as Lord Delamore*s daughter ; and, when grown 
to maturity, I will present her to him, as a little blossom I 
feund, and cherished for his sake ; and then offer to his affec- 
tion." Accordingly, Mary was removed from the orphan asy- 
lum ; and placed with the widow of a clergyman, at Exeter : a 
most amiable, well informed, accomplished woman ; who haVing 
two daughters of her own to bring up, gladly undertook the edu- 
tsation of Mary, as the very handsome allowance my mother 
made, was an object of great advantage to Mrs Spencer. 
With that lady the sweet and lovely Mary has continued ever 
since, advancing each hour in mental and personal perfection ; 
the suspicion of her birth remaining unknown to my father 
(who had often seen her, and considered her merely as the 
protege of my mother) ; until it was insinuated by Mrs Monk, 
and Selina, that »? t Orville had formed an attachment to Mary, 
which had my mother's infatuated approbation. Dreadful 
was the frenzy of my father's rage : and my dear mother, to 
vindicate herself and beloved son, confessed her belief of 
Mary's parentage, " which had been her inducement to take 
her to her heart" This confession operated like magio, in 
ealming the storm which agitated Lord Delamore's bosom : 
but^he solemnly denied Merry's being his offspring. 
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* My mother*s conduct most sensibly affected Lord Dela- 
more. But he retired to his pernicious counsellors^ and re- 
turned — as firmly believing the attachment of St Orville as 
before — with the cruel mandate, which peremptorily ordered 
my amazed mother to cease from that moment her protection 
of Mary, and never to hold intercourse with the dear girl more. 
This was a direful command ; torturing alike to the hearts, 
the fondly attached hearts, of my mother and Mary. 

' Mamma, in dismay and distraction, now deviating from 
her established rule of never speaking of her domestic sor- 
rows, revealed this unfortunate event to an amiable friend, 
Mrs Constantia Fermor ; who, from that time, became the 
protectress of Mary. 

* Not more cruel than unfounded, was the suggestion of 
Alfred's attachment to Mary. It is true, he fondly loves her, 
but it is with the affection of a brother. Lady Delamore, 
from the uncommon discretion Mary, upon every occasion, 
evinced, was induced, when she attained her fourteenth year, 
to disclose to her the secret (which my mother iirmly believed) 
of her birth, with strict injunctions never to breathe a suspi- 
cion of it to any one ; and shortly after brought her on a vis- 
it here, to introduce her to the equally well-informed St Or- 
ville : — for well knowing their often seeing each other could 
not well be avoided, and fearing their mutual fascination, she 
prudently led them to love each other by the near tie of con- 
sanguinity. After my dear grandmamma Ashgrove's death, 
and that I resided entirely at home, I too was introduced to 
Mary, as my sister ; and soon learned to love her almost as 
dearly as I do my brother: and, in despite of my father's in- 
terdict, I often go to see her, as she is now only a few miles 
distance from hence ; for upon the marriage of Miss Spencer, 
about two years ago, to a man of good fortune, near Lyme, 
Mrs Spencer moved her residence to that place. Only for 
my visits, my beloved sister (for I am incredulous to Lord 
Delamore's assertion, and am, as well as St Orville, certain 
that Mary is his daughter) would be quite broken-hearted ; 
for she is dejected beyond measure at being so cruelly de- 
prived of the happiness of seeing her dearly beloved benefac- 
tress. 

* Selina I have already told you, was easily won by the 
blandishments of Mrs Monk ; whom, for years, she visited un- 
known to my mother. In those secret interviews, her mind 
was so perverted, and her heart so modelled, that her duty 
and affection were quite alienated from her incomparable 
mother, and given, with her whole confidence and interest, to 
the diabolicd mistress of her father. At length, my poor 
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mother obtained the dreadful intelligence, who it was that ' 
estranged the alTections of her eldest child from her. Ag^on- 
izing was the horrible information. She entreated, supplica- 
ted, implored, and commanded her daughter never to visit 
Mrs Monk more ; but in vain. The secret once disclosed, Se- 
lina braved the matter out : triumphed in her disgraceful dis- 
obedience ; and now openly visited this mortal foe to her 
mother. To this hour she daily resorts to her, recounting all 
the occurrences of the castle ; and plans and plots with her, 
to make my mother wretched. 

' By this unnatural (and surely I may say, infamous) attach- 
ment to Mrs Monk, the wily Selina first secured for herself a 
high place in my deluded father's affection ; which she has 
since failed not to improve, by her unwearied blandishments 
and machinations : so that it is long since it has been firmly 
believed by all, that she will be sole heiress to my father's 
immense personal wealth ; and yet even that belief, nor her per- 
sonal attractions, ever gained for her a suitor, until Sir Charles 
Stratton, ruined by his thoughtless dissipation, and with a 
mind careless of domestic happiness, made proposals for her, 
against the entreaties, nay prayers, of his mother. Lady 
Horatio Pitzroy. But, " Lady Selina, or a pistol," was his 
reply : and he addressed Selina — u woman I have heard him 
execrate ten thousand times, as a diabolical fiend, and every 
harsh epithet he could think of; even at the time he was 

making desperate love to me Nay, start not. I am not 

love-stricken by my sister's elected husband. Oh ! no ; I 
have but one cousin, who ever endangered my heart : — not 
Sir Charles Stratton ; but one too tasteless to think of me : — , 
so, thank my stars, pay affections are still to be disposed of. 

* The moment Charles (who was the avowed absolute aver- 
sion of Selina) declared himself her lover, she instantly be- 
came most desperately enamored ; and compels him to act 
the lover in the most glowing colors ; and if you have any 
partiality for the ridiculous, I think, you will be amused by 
Sir Charles' real and pretended passion. For, you must know, 
it is his invariable rule to fall in love with every new pretty 
face he sees : and the last, in his opinion, is always the most 
fascinating : so that, when he comes here, should he be sur- 
prised by the sight of a new face, expect to see him fall at 
once into love witli it, and making awkward endeavors to con- 
ceal from Selina his new admiration. 

' About myself, I have a little to say. I a?! four years 
younger than Selina (one cause of her great. aversion to me ;) 
and nearly three my brother's junior. My graudmother Asb* ' 
grove (who long knew, before my dear mother discovered it, 
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of Selina's intimacy with the vile Monk), fearing that my 
heart should be perverted by pernicious council, early begged 
me from my mother, f^or two years, I resided totally with 
her : but then, upon visiting my mother, and finding Lord 
Delamore made no attempt to introduce me to Mrs Monk (I 
suppose, because he knew my volatility would lead me to 
keep no secret), my grandmother judged it for my happiness 
not totally to monopolize me, lest, by doing so, she should 
weaken my mother's affection for me. Prom that period, 
therefore, until my dear grandmother's death, I resided six 
months alternately with Lady Ashgrove and at home ; my 
education conducted by a very estimable governess, aided by 
roasters, and under the inspecting eye of my mother and 
grandmother. 

* In this way, too, was Selina educated ; — only, withoot the 
assistance of grandmamma, who, I may say,, almost, abhorred 
her. Selina, in her turn, even from my birth, conceived a 
deadly enmity to me ; and, ere I was actuated by her con- 
duct to my adored mother, I strangely disliked her. We 
never, in childhood, coalesced : but, as time went on, and 
disclosed many secrets to me, my dislike has changed to 
detestation. Mutual antipathy has increased with our years ; 
and since my beloved Mary was despoiled of my mother's 
protection, my nominal sister and self rarely exchange even 
a sentence in a week : for at that time, greatly irritated by 
my father's cruelty to poor St Orville (which all sprang from 
the diabolical malice of Selina, and her coadjutor Monk), in 
the anguish of my heart, I t?aid to Selina, " I was sure she 
wiis a ^hangeling, and not my mother's child." Her rage 
almost amounted to frenzy, and she flung her drawing-box, 
then in her hand, at me ; but luckily it did not reach me> 
And, since that time, you cannot wonder at my being upon 
worse terms than ever with her. 

* By being so much with my dear grandmother {who ab- 
solutely detested my father), I heard him harshly reprobated, 
and turned into the strongest ridicule, by my lively aunt 
Ennerdale ; heard him condemned by Lord and Lady Horar 
tio Fitzroy, with unqualified severity : and, tenderly loving 
my mother, you will not wonder that resentment for the ne- 
glect and unkindness she has experienced, took possession of 
my mind ; and that perpetually hearing my father spoken of 
as I did, should lessen him in my estimation. I hope you will 
consider this as some mitigation of my failure in veneration 
for Lord Delamore : but St Orville will not receive it as such ; 
indeed, this is the only thing we ever disagreed about ; for 
his maxim is, ^ that others failing in their duties, is no ex- 
cuse for our doing so." 
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* ** Though my father," 8t Orville always says, " sometimes 
forgets his affection for his son, that son shall never forget 
bis duty to him." Nor does he, Miss De Clifford ; for no one 
who sees the undeviating sweet, conciliating, and respectful 
manner of St Orville to his father, could suspect, that fatiier 
ever had heen cruel or unkind to him. 

* Not so with me, I am ashamed to say ; for seldom can I 
eatch myself treating my father with proper respect. My 
mother's injuries are ever floating in my mind's eye r and, in 
a constant state of irritation, I onen find my flippant tongue 
Baying saucy things to^ord. Delamore — nay, sometimes 
turning him into ridicule — which always extremely dis- 
pleases my mother with me ; and yet I cannot help it ; for 
now can a libertine father be an object of respect to his 
grown-up offspring ? Indeed, until I came down to attend him 

1 n his last illness, I firmly believe I hated him. 

•Though Lord Delamore's late acquired dislike to London, 
confines him so much to the country, he has constantly made 
my mother spend every spring in town, to keep up the family 
state and consequence in the public eye ; and to mix with 
those of her owii station, unmingled with the base alloy, 
which in the country he is compelled to admit iuto the socie- 
tj of his family. Last year, being eighteen, I was present- 
ed : and a very delightful time we had in town, from the 
queen's to the king's birth-day : but this year, alas! how sad- 
ly different ! My father, out of temper with every one, be- 
cause he hb,d unjustly quarrelled with his son, would not ac- 
company us to town ; but staid here, brooding mischief, and 
at length fretting himself into illness. My dear mother, in 
consequence of mental disquietude, fell dangerously ill the 
last week in January ; and continued in a very weak and pre- 
carious state until the beginning of May. By the manage- 
ment of Selina, my father knew not the danger my mother 
had been in, until it was past. Just as he heard of it, his terri- 
ble illness came on. I hastened down to him ; and found him 
so weak, so ill, so full of agonizing pain, so very near death, 
that I felt my supposed hatred of him had been all delusion. 
For two days after my arrival, he knew me not, his fever ran 
so high (his complaint, rheumatic gout] ; but when his abating 
pain, and consequent decrease of fever, allowed him to ol^ 
serve me, he eagerly called me to him ; kissed me tenderly ; 
said ^ I looked like my angel mother" (a resemblance he 
never allowed before) ; and bade me **not to leave him." I 
meant to obey him : but shortly after, I was compelled to re- 
tire, with his physicians, to receive instructions from them. 
* On my return to my father, he said to me, in a tone that 
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thrilled through my heart, ** My chUdy go to bed* T remarked 
how pale and thin you looked : and Holt has informed me, 
your lon^ and tender attendance upon your mother subdued 
you; and that you have been very ill, and in a rheumatic 
fever too. I know that pain ; and must feel for you. But 
hearing you leil your sick chamber, for the first time, to come 
to me ; and that since your arrival you never sought your 
pillow ; has given such pain to my heart, I cannot bear it — 
Go to bed, my child." 

* I wept for joy, at this proof of his affectionate concern 
for me ; and feeling that Nature did absolutely require my 
taking rest, to sustain me through, what the physicians ap- 
prehended, a relapse in my father, I retired. After two hours' 
rest, I returned, and found him still ; his curtains drawn around 
him. I sat quietly by his bed-side, until I heard him sigh 
heavily, and move. I then gently ^ew aside the curtain, to 
look at him ; when he instantly caught my hand, and pressed 
it affectionately to his lips. — Oh ! how my heart thrilled 1 

'That night, as the foreboding doctors apprehend, he had a 
relapse. But it turned out, most fortunately, of little conse- 
quence. In the first moments of returning pain, poor Holt, 
overpowered by his sorrow, unguardedly dropped some word 
expressive of despair. My father, with almost terrifying ve- 
hemence, instantly exclaimed — " Driveller ! I am not dying. 
I cannot, will not, die ! Emily cannot now come to me ; and 
on the bosom of my angel wife, only, will I resign my last 
breath." 

< Oh, Miss De Clifford ! what delusive dreams of happiness 
for us all, did I augur from these emphatic words ! i3uring 
the very slow progress of my fktlier's amendment, his kind- 
ness and growing partiality to me seemed hourly to increase. 
We talked incessantly of my mother. I ventured to speak 
of St Orville. My father seemed pleased that I did so ; and 
we oflen pursued the subject together. At length, the Ga- 
zette arrived, containing my gallant brother's late glorious 
achievement : during the perusal of which, my father yen^ 
like a child. As soon as abated agitation permitted him to 
hold a pen, he wrote a long letter to St Orville. — What it 
contained I know not; but it cost Lord Delamore many 
Jjfigirs. 

^*Tt happened, most unfortunately, that my father was so much 
recovered, as to be able to walk out before the return of my 
mother : — a return, I have no doubt, Selina most diabolically 
retarded ; writing for so many renewals of leave of absence ; 
— first for permission to stay the birth-day ; and then, that 
my mother looked pale^ and was so weak she was not yet 
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equal to so long a journey : and this was all, I am certain, 
because she dreaded their meeting before Monk had an op- 
portunity of working my overthrow in my father's favor, and 
turning his heart from my mother. Last Monday — oh ! it 
was black Monday for me ! — my father walked over to visit 
that enchantress ; and returned from her, an altered be- 
ing. No more did his eyes beam with affection on me. 
No more was his voice >ttuned by kindness. Alas ! he re- 
turned the harsh, stern father, I had ever before found him. 
I thanked Heaven, St Orville's letter was gone, beyond the 
reach af malice to recall. But I trembled for all the aiiy cas- 
tles I had built, for the conjugal happiness of my parents ; and, 
alas! alas! the frigid reception my father gave my mother, 
after a separation of almost five months^— and afler h^ dan- 
gerous indisposition, and his own — cruelly put every linger- 
ing hope to flight. I know he was offended at her want of 
punctuality, in not being at Bridport, to which place he anx- 
iously rode this morning, to meet her (the longest ride he has 
attempted since his illness ;) and fatigue and disappointment 
terribly irritated him — but could not have occasioned such a 
heartless reception as that : and I cannot but mingle self-up- 
braidings with my sorrow ; for I doubt not my indignant im- 
petuosity increased the malice and machinations of Mrs 
Monk. 

* On my father's being taken ill, this Circe flew hither. By 
his lordship's order, she was admitted ; and became his chief 
nurse : — and such a nurse, Seabright the house-keeper told 
me, never was before seen ! . . . Sitting rocking herself on 
her chair, with a face a yard long, to look wo-begone ; and 
without rouge, to look like grief. Howling, when he moan- 
ed ; fidgeting with the curtains, when he dosed, eflectually 
to awaken him : running about, shouting, bawling, and call- 
ing every one — impeding all ; and doing nothing herself^ 
when his pain became violent and alarming — but ofliciously 
giving him all his medicines, of which in her tender, agonized 
anxiety (as she herself termed it) always contriving to spill 
two thirds. She managed, however, never to lose a drop of 
the Madeira she had continually recourse to, to sustain her 
through her heart-rending attendance ; and both Seabright 
and Holt afiirm, they are certain she threw the medicines 
about, and made all her noises, on purpose to prevent his re- 
covery, being anxio^is to come into possession of the immense 
bequest he has made her. Certainly, from the moment my 
fiither's rest was undisturbed, and that he got all his medi- 
cines, he recovered rapidly. 

* However, to return to the point, of my self-upbraiding. — 
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On my arrival, this vile woman retired to my father's dressings 
room, where I most unexpectedly encountered her. My in- 
dignation, at tliere beholding the detroyer of my mother's 
happiness, almost amounted to frenzy. 1 ordered her instant- 
ly to quit the castle ; nor ^* dare to contaminate the air I breath- 
ed, with her polluted breath," Her eyes flashed fire. But I 
suppose the tire which flashed from mine, was more tremen- 
dous ; for she obeyed me, without uttering a syllable. But 
never shall I forget the look of deadly, implacable vengeance, 
she darted at me. It struck a chill of terj-or to my heart; 
and made my coward frame shake with apprehension.' . . . 

This long narrative, of Lady Theodosia's, was told without 
a single audible comment from our heroine ; for her ladyship, 
feeling that to remark upon the circumstances she recited 
must be painfully unpleasant to her young companion, delicate^ 
ly contrived to avoid any pause that might seem to demand 
a reply. But though Julia spoke not, her heart was too full 
of sensibility, too feelingly alive to every right propensity, 
not to be struck most forcibly with many and vane demotions, 
during this distressing narration ; which (while it inspired 
much tender solicitude, contempt and horror) drew the resist- 
less j^ai of pity from her eyes. 

Her ladyship's communications had been the close of even- 
ing out ; and, by moonlight, they paced many turns upon the 
terrace, an earnest speaker and an attentive hearer. So deep- 
ly were they both engaged, that they heard not the supper- 
bell, nor thought of returning until the old butler came, him- 
self, to seek them. 

' O Heavens ! ' exclaimed Lady Theodosia, * how heedless 
of time I have been ! I have made you shed so many tears, 
that your eyes, and my own, will awaken suspicion ofTne 
conversation of our walk.' 

Her ladyship, and Julia, now contrived, by the aid of a 
watering-pot, to g^t some water from an adjacent lake, on 
which the moon-beams brightly played ; and bathed their eyes, 
until they believed every trace of team's was removed. This 
little hurry and exertion, by abstracting their thoughts from 
the subjects that before so much saddened them, gave their 
spirits something like cheering exhilaration ; and led them 
back to the castle totally devoid of every appearance of de- 
jection, which, to the penetrating eyes of Lady Selina, might 
have betrayed them. 

The same party assembled at supper, which had formed 
their dinner circle. Ladies Delamore and Selina entertained 
the two gentlemen with town news, and anecdotes of sever- 
al persons, and occurrences, they had heard and met with 
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during their long absence ; until Lord Delamore suddenly 
said — 'Emily, did you remember touring me the medal? ' 

Her ladyship instantly drew from her pocket a case, which 
she thought contained a medal, and handed it to her husband ; 
but in a moment, aware of her mistake, she, in great trepida- 
tion, reached out the medal, demanding her own case. But it 
was too late. Lord Delamore had opened it ; and the cheeks 
of Lady Delamore were blanched with apprehensive terror. 
His loraship started ; looked for a moment ; and then exclaim- 
ed — * Oh ! how speaking is tliis invaluable likeness of my 
boy ! ' — After a few moments more, spent in earnest gaze 
upon it, he returned the portrait to the trembling Lady Dela- 
more, into whose eyes the sudden tears of joyful surprise had 
been called, by the words — * invaluable likeness of my boy.* 
But discretion arrested the fall of those happv Aearfi k 

Spirited conversation was now at an end. The incident of 
the portrait, for different reasons, unhinged the parents and 
their daughters ; and all full of obtruding thoughtfulness, no 
one was longer able to bear a connected part in discourse. 
After a few unsuccessful eff(^rts, by Mr Temple and Julia, 
to restore converse, all sunk into silence ; and Lady Dela- 
more, at length, aware of the universal gloom, broke up the 
dumb party ; and they separated for the nighL 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



The warbling choir, that poured their wild melody fVom 
the surrounding woods, early awoke our heroine ; who, thank- 
ful to find she had slept comfortably, in despite of sympathiz- 
ing sorrow, and her own severe disappointment,^ instantly 
arose. After making her toilet, and performing her sacred 
morning duties, she employed herself in writing an affection- 
ate letter to Mrs Goodwin, promising in it, that her next epis- 
tle should be to her dear Doctor Sydenham. 

About half past eight, Lucy introduced Mrs Beville ; who 
came to know, * whether Miss De Clifford chose to break- 
fast in her own apartments, or with Lady Delamore in hers ? ' 

* With Lady Delamore, very certainly, Mrs Seville,' replied 
Julia, * if her ladyship, will the goodness have to permit me.' 

' I am very glad to hear you say so, Miss De Clifford,' said 
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Mrs Seville ; 'because my dear lady wished it to be so 

Our young ladies know, that my lady bates breakfasting alone. 
Yet even Lady Theodosia (though so sweet a creature, and 
so dutiful in everything else) will not give up her bed of a. 
morning, to oblige her mother ; — and it would be much better 
for herself, if she did ; for she will only get lusty, and stupid, 
and old, and withered before her time, by uus abominable 

unwholesome lying in bed. It is not so, her dear brother 

does. — No : he is up, reading and walking, by times of a 
morning ; and always joins my lady, at her breakfast houTy 
looking as fresh as a beautiful rose. In he comes, smiling, 
and takes his mother affectionately by the hand ! and inquirefli 
so anxiously, how she is ! and then he makes her breakfast 
for her ; and, if she has no appetite, he coaxes her so tenderly 
to eat ! and tells her everything he can think of, to make her 
cheerful : and when she is ill, he is by far the best nurse io 
the house. Even from a babe in petticoats, he would for- 
sake his play (dearly as he loved it) to sit, as still as deatbi 
by her bed-side, when she was ill : and — Heaven bless him ! 
— when he had tasks to learn, and that he took his book in, 
to con, as he sat, it would have delighted you to see how cu- 
riously the lovely boy would blow the leaves asunder, lest 
turning them should disturb hfe" mother. Abl well. Hea- 
ven will bless him, at last, for all. He is my lady's own son ; 
and the pride of my heart . . . But, here have I mounted my 
hobly-horse, and my lady all this time anxiously waiting to 
know if you will come to her ! — Dear young lady, always 
have the kindness to stop me, when I get upon the subject of 
my young lord ; for, indeed, and in truth, I love the topic so 
dearly, I never know when to dismiss it.' 

Mrs Beville now conducted Julia to Lady Delamore, who 
received her with manifest pleasure and kindness gratifyingly 
blended. Breakfast ended, her ladyship — considering it ne- 
cessary to account to our heroine for that want of harmony 
and domestic peace in the family of Delamore, which she 
must now necessarily witness — drew a short outline of what 
her daughter had communicated the preceding evenin<r ; and, 
during &e recital, added to the difference of more brevity, 
was observable, the gentle kindness with which she softened 
the misconduct of Lady Selina, and the striking forbearance 
with which she mentioned Lord Delamore's early dereliction 
of herself; extenuated his faults, with generous warmth; 
spoke of his merits in glowing colors ; mentioned Mrs Monk 
as a very fine and fascinating woman, formed to infatuate and 
mislead ; and concluded with gently requesting our heroine, 
* Never again to permit her love of truth, and generous kind- 
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sess for her, to lead her into throwing any censure upon Lady 
Selina, who was a foe much to be dreaded.' 

'But while/ added Lady Delamore, 'I trembled for the 
consequence of your extenuation of me, I found my lord was 
ftscinated with you for it ; as I saw one of his sweetest 
gmiles play about his- mouth, while you were kindly vindica- 
ting me : and my lord never smiles in that way, unless he ia 
infinitely pleased .... Lord Delamore has naturally, Miss De 
Clifford, the sweetest smiles I almost ever saw. He always 
wore them until very early after his marriage. But it was 
my misery not to constitute his happiness : and it has been 
my misfortune, to rob my husband of his smiles. However, 
smiling or not, in his heart are treasured many great virtues : 
and let me entreat you not to allow any StOiyyoifflftrrlSgSur 
to his disadvantage, any partial accounts of his conduct to 
me, to prejudice you against him. Though repellent now his 
aspect, fear him not. Judge him yourself; and, believe me, 
jou will find a great deal to esteem in him.' 

Lady Theodosia's more circumstantial statement, now led 
Julia to hear Lady Delamore with admiring astonishment, 
and the most exalted veneration. As she listened, she longed 
to press the matchless, neglected, lovely wife, to her bosom, 
as a being too sublimated for the world she lived in. 

These confidential communications ended, our hero- 
ine attended her ladyship in one of her charitable occu- 
pations (which recurred once every week.) This was, to visit 
the repository of alms for the poor ; an institution of Lady 
Delamore^s own. This repository contained four apartments : 
— one was stored with cheese, candles, fioiir, meal, &c ; 
another, with all sorts of homely wearing apparel ; a third, 
with household furniture, and implements for industry; and 
the fourth was a dispensary. Servants attended in each 
room : and as the poor of the parish arrived, they announced 
their different wants, when Lady Delamore, or Mrs BeviUe, 
ordered for them whatever they judged necessary. 

The management of this whole business was simple and 
complete. The lustre, the interesting, and to Julia, novel 
scene, threw upon the heart of Lady Delamore — but, above 
all, the satisfaction and joy beaming from the countenances 
of each of the grateful objects, on their seeing once more 
their noble benefactress — and too, on their departure, made 
happy, by the donations they received ; — inspired our hero- 
ine's breast with so much pleasure, that she felt a great deal 
of regret when this affair was completed. She then attended 
her ladyship through part of the grounds, to see what th« 
▼orkmen she employed had done during her long absence. Oa , 
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re-enteriDg the castle, they found some visitors arrired, toM 
to pay their compliments upon her ladyship's return. Thtf 
litsle group was composed of Mrs Constantia Fermor, Mis 
Beaumont, two of her daughters, and her youn^r son. 

Mrs Fermor, then in her fortyfourth year, had been a cele-^ 
brated beauty ; and was still a very fine woman : although 
the cause of that melancholy which strikingly shaded her 
countenance, and rendered her whole appearance particularly 
interesting, had faded the bloom of her charms long before 
the autumn of her days. She had lost the man of her early 
affection, by a fatal accident, upon the day he became of age 
— the very day appointed for her union with him. So 
much was she wedded to his remembrance, that no suitor, 
however adorned with rank, riches, or perfections, could ever 
prevail upon her to enter into a second engagement, or to 
forget the first and only object of her choice. Her fortune 
was large ; her benevolence, great. Her manners were gen- 
tle and elegant. Her mind was adorned with every mental 
acquirement : and her heart was the seat of active goo'lness. 

Mrs Beaumont was wife to the rector of Sedley, a fishing' 
town pleasantly situated about two miles from Delamore cas* 
tie. She had been a pretty young woman, low bom, and to- 
tally uneducated, whom Mr Beaumont had, very early in life, 
fallen in love with, and married. After their union, the hus- 
band discovered those deficiences the lover could not see. 
She was young and- docile ; and he sat about her education, 
through exactly the same process he himself had been in- 
structed by ; and, at length, led her on to be a tolerably good 
classic scholar. Proud of her acquirements, which she thought 
now raised her far above all her ignorant sex, and not choos- 
ing to hide her superior knowledge, she, to the utter dismay 
of all her associates, interlarded her common conversation 
with Greek and Latin sentences ; managed her house, and 
gave orders to the butcher and baker, in some learned lan- 
guage ; and if her domestics neglected or disobeyed her 
commands, they pleaded in extenuation, that, * her directions 
were all Latin and Greek to them ; and not being scolards, 
they were not to blame.' 

Mr Beaumont, finding his wife's learning only entailed a 
disorderly house upon him, and ridicule upon her, perempto- 
rily interdicted this display of knowledge ; and commanded 
her never more to utter a word of any language but her 
mother tongue, out of his study. Poor Mrs Beaumont ! — 
here was a sad and unexpected overthrow to all her pile of 
learned pride. What could she contrive, for out-doing the 
rest of her sex, and to show her superior intellect ? — Sin,co 
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SiDglish was the only language she was now allowed to 
«peak, plain English she resolved it should not be. So to 
work she went ; and by studying every dictionary in our lan- 

faage, and by forcing all the abstruse words out of them into 
er collection, ingeniously contrived to render her English 
nearly as unintelligible, to the generality of her hearers, as 
iter Latin and Greek had been. By this absurd, pedantic 
pride, and without another fault to deserve it, she was an ob- 
ject of indiscriminate ridicule to all who approached her. 

There were nine Miss Beaumonts ; and could their mother 
have foreseen such a classical female progeny, she would 
have flown to the font at Parnassus itself to baptise her nine. 
But, not aware of how many were to follow, she resolved to 
show her learning in the names of her two eldest girls, by 
having them christened Atalanta^ and Andromache ; — deter- 
mined the elder should be tall, and elegant, and fleet in the 
dance as her namesake had been in the race. The second 
was to possess all the eminent qualities of her predecessor. 
Unfortunately, when Miss Atalanta attained her third year, 
«he by a fall, dislocated one of her hips, by which accident 
her growth was cruelly stunted, and she became lame for life. 
Mr Beaumont then advised his wife, in future to content her- 
self with the common names of Giles and Tabitha for her 
children ; and not, by celebrated ones, to attach ridicule to 
them, and render their personal or mental defects more glar- 
ing. 

The nine Miss Beaumonts were all pleasing, good-temper- 
ed women ; in age, extending from twenty to thirtyfive ; and 
several of them were pretty. Their father's table was the 
seat of genuine hospitality ; and their house, the rendezvous 
of every lounger. The Miss Beaumonts were universally 
liked: and yet — the nine Miss Beaumonts were still un- 
married. 

Mifis Beaumont, in consequence of her fall, had such delicate 
health, she scarcely ever quitted home. The second, Miss 
Andromache (now degraded, by the positive commands of Iier 
father, into plain Miss Ann), was the factotum of her father's 
parish, of high, low, rich, and poor. — She had an inexhaust- 
able flow of animated spirits ; had a great deal of useful sense ; 
but, marked out by Nature for an old maid, she delighted in be- 
ing engaged in every one's business, and managing the con- 
cerns of all the world. In every distress, in every dilemma, 
Ann Beaumont, or Miss Ann, was sent for. She nursed the 
sick ; and prescribed for them ; consoled th^ afilicted ; bought 
ttke parish mourning, and the wedding clothes ; was the rea- 
dy bridemaid, or the alert sponser ; sat in state, with brides, 
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or kkdies in their confinement ; and ate cake, or drank candley 
with evejry congratulating visitor. She got places for sep* 
vants, and servante for places ; made coUections for the needy ; 
kept the children quiet at church, more effectually tiian 
* the beadle ; and procured partners at the assemblies for stran- 
gers, or the neglected. Being such a usefbl member oi so- 
ciety, and, withal, a very cheerful, pleasing companion, her 
company was universally courted : and she was perpetually 
on visits from home ; but, even thus liked, and seeing and be- 
ing seen, the fair Andromache had not yet a Hector or a 
Pyrrhus. 

The eldest son was in the Company's service in India. The 
second, Mr George (now come to visit at Delamore castle), 
had lately entered into deacon's orders ; and was so invincibly 
shy, that not even tho most conciliating smile of kindness 
could- draw him out of the shell of reserve, in which he im- 
pregnably enveloped himself. But he possessed acute obser- 
vation I nothing escaped his ken : yet, every one conceiving 
that, as he was, to all appearance, dumb, he must be deaf and 
blind too, he was generally looked upon as a non-entity in 
every company ; by which means he learned many secrets, 
and became possessed of numerous curious incidents, which 
he failed not to retail, with dry humor, to his sisters, to whom 
only he had courage to unbend, and show himself in bis gen- 
uine character. 

This small party of visitors was entertained by Lady The- 
odosia, until the entrance of her mother (Lady Selina not 
deigning to honor them with her presence.) Instantly Lady 
Delamore introduced our heroine, as * the daughter of the 
gallant and universally-lamented, Colonel De Clifford ; the 
highly -regarded ward of Lord Ashgrove.' 

* I was too anxious to inqwire after the state of your lady- 
ship's brindice,' said Mrs Beaumont, curtsying profoundly, 
* to practise much longanimity ; but have festinately come, to 
gratify my exoptation, of hearing the redintegration of it en- 
cunciated by yourself, and not by compurgation. Your lady- 
ship's oecumenically desiderated return occurring sooner than 
was expected, has proved an inopinate oblectation to me. You 
look admirably, madam ; and your complexion quite diaphanic, 
considering the nocent a'u: of that veneficial metropolis, to 
which your symposaick evagation led you ..... Son George ! 
are you elinguid ? Why so amort ? Why this obmutescence ? 
Require no further increpation from me. Do not forever ap- 
pear so acephabus ; but, without despection, or nolition, da 
yourself the honor of entering into an enterparlance with her 
ladyship ; and, for once in your lifoi be multiloqaoiuu* 
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Poor Julia listened in amazement ; and thought her know- 
ledge of the English language very circumscribed indeed ; 
and^ what was . worse, feared it must ever remain so ; while 
Mr George Beaumont advanced, bowed, and trembled ; stam- 
mered but something inarticulately ; and retreated, in pitia- 
ble confusion, to the most remote seat he could find. 

Miss Helen Crabtree was now announced. But no one be- 
trayed the least emotion of pleasure on hearing her arrival 
proclaimed. The Miss Beaumonts settled themselves demure- 
ly on their seats. Lady Theodosia threw a ludicrous expres- 
sion of solemnity into her countenance, which nearly subdu- 
ed the studied precisenessof the two Miss Beaumonts ; when 
in stalked a long, lank, scowling-looking animal — a peevish, 
gossiping spinster of fifty, who had entered into a fury for 
life, at finding herself a fixture in the state of single blessed- 
ness ; and who now, while her nose retreated in scorn, curt- 
sied with rigid formality to each individual present. 

* I am exceeding glad to find you, my Lady Delamore, in 
the land of the living,' said Miss Crabtree, the moment she was 
seated. — *To be sure, I am not now to learn, there is no be- . 
lieving a word that is uttered in a country town. For my part, 
I wonder how people can sit down to invent such extreme 
shocking things ; or find time for it : as for myself, what with 
feeding my parrot, going to church, paying and receiving 
morning visits, making flannel waistcoats for the poor, and at- 
tending card parties, my time is exceeding well occupied ; 

and I have not a moment to think of my neighbors in 

You must know, my lady, the very first piece of news I heard 
in church, yesterday, was — that, while in town, you had been 
induced, by an extreme well written letter, painting the mis- 
ery of a family perishing in want, to go to the place where 
the letter was dated from ; and being so exceeding imprudent 
as to go unattended, you entered the apartment of the sup- 
posed starving family totally alone ; when seven ruffians, arm- 
ed with short knives, fell upon you ; cut and wounded you 
most barbarously ; then rifled your pockets, and made off with 
their booty. 

Miss Crabtree's most absurd story awakened some degree of 
risibility in all her auditors, except Mrs Beaumont, who, with 
a doleful countenance, exclaimed — * What a truculent fab- 
rication! — enough to dichotomize one's very heart! The 
bare relation (although we know it to be a facinerious pseu- 
dolo^) is so horrisonous, it has stunned me, until I am now 
iUachramable. For my part, a thankful epiphonema must ever 
break from my lips, upon reflecting the whole was an excog- 
itation. . . . Heavens ! my dear Lady Delamore exGaniificat- 
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0^ by injfannation ! — and the nocent tKelerates to eseape 

with their subreptitious booty ! But how coold any (nm, 

knowing say Lady Delamore, conceive she could do ao peri- 
culous a things, as to go alone, or sufier herself to be iUaqaea' 
ted ? Had I not happily seen the nefarious tale was all a hal- 
lacination, it would have made me clinical, without any other 
opitulation.* 

Lad^ Selina, at this moment, haughtily entered ; and, bow* 
ing fngidly to Mrs Fermor, but without noticing the Bean- 
monts at all ; hastened to the rapidly-advaneing Miss Crab- 
tree ; took her cordially by the hand ; and made an attempt to 
look glad at seeing her. 

Miss Helen Crabtree's father had been a lawyer, at Sedley. 
At h^ death, he left this only child in possession of the bMt 
house in the town, and an easy fortune to support it. Except 
Mrs Monk, this lady was the only female Lady Selina profess- 
ed a friendship for in the neighborhood. In Miss Helen, there 
was no rivalship to be apprehended : and her ready commu- 
nications were pleasing to her ladyship, who was the only 
young women Miss Crabtree had been ever heard to speak weU 
of; for, by a congeniality of disposition, they were led to be- 
have they entertained a regard for eaeh other : and the favor 
of Lady Selina Soutberland, Miss Helen fancied reflected 
great consequence upon herself. 

*' Are you very gay, at Sedley, now. Miss Beaumont ? ' said 
Liady Delamore. 

* Tolerably so, madam. We have now a very respectable 
company of players : and the officers, in barracks, are very 
charming men ; for they are extremely attentive to the ladies, 
and excessively fond of dancing;' replied Miss Susan, the 
youngest and prettiest of the Beaumonts. / 

' There was a very good assembly last Tuesday, when 
some of the handsome warriors were made captive, I believe,' 
said Miss Fermor, smiling. 

* So I have heard,' replied Lady Theodosia : — * and so 
many conquests have been made, Selina, that I fear there is 
not one left for you ; unless you dispute with your fair friend. 
Miss Crabtree, the prize of the veteran Colonel Redoubt's 
heart.' 

* And although not in the adolescence of life, and some- 
thing of a congeon, and rather emphysematous, a most acum- 
inated, homiletical man. Colonel Redoubt is,' said Mrs Beau- 
mont. * Mr Beaumont, who everyone knows, is quite a phy- 
lomath — a dear lover of anything acroamatical — waited on 
him yesterday, and returned quite ' 

* I wonder, madam, at the pastor of a flock,' interrupted 
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Miss Helen, drawing herself up with a look which ahe meant 
should express horror , ' to countenance such a ]»ofligate ! . . . • 
Onl J conceive, Lady Selina, the abominable man whom your 
nster insinuates I wish to captivate, actually lives with a 
wicked woman.' .... 

* Then,' said Lady Theodosia, * you will begin his reforma- 
tion : — for, when you marry him, he will liye with a good 
won^an : and the trifling impediment, of the fair, but firail 
Roeiunond, he will, of course, remove to some secure retreat, , 
fa remote from being cause of offence to you.' 

^Horrible ! ' exclaimed Miss Crabtree, trying to look shocked 
at such profligacy. 

' Lord Lindore joined his regiment two days ago,' said Mrs 
Beaumont. ' He is a pyramus, worth an antiphon to Cupid for. 
Come, now, to what fair Thisbe shall we hypothetically allot 
the coronet P ' 

'He!' exclaimed Miss Ann Beaumont; Hbe milk-sop! 
yon must ask his grandmammajs leave, before you dispose of 

him Only conceive. Lady Delamore, a young man 

of three-and-twenty, in possession of a noble fortune, travelling 
about with (or rather after) his regiment, with his old gouty 
grandmother, swathed in flannel, in her ancient travelling 
machine, drawn by six long-tailed black sloths : — Sir John 
Falstafl*, for coachman ; Sancho Pancha, for postillion ; Bar- 
dolph, and old father Time, for out-riders ; Tabitha Bramble, 
as companion ; and aunt Deborah, for waiting gentlewoman. 
Their other pleasing accompaniments — a lethargic lap-dog, 
a squalling parrot, and an apothecary's shop.' 

* A curious mode of travelling, certainly, for a young man,' 
said Lady Delamore, smiling. 

' I declare ofi^, at once, Mrs Beaumont ! ' exclaimed Lady 
Theodosia. * I'll not look through the wall afler his coronet, 
while he keeps it wrapped up in his grandmother's flannels.' 

* Nay, Ann Beaumont ! ' said Miss Fermor, * why so unmer^ 
ciful to his lordship, whose dutiful conduct makes him surely 
no subject for ridicule ? . . . . This Lord Lindore was bom 
with a most delicate constitution ; and having, in early life, 
lost both his parents ' 

' I heard of his orbation ; and that his grandmother was 
podagrical ;' said Mrs Beaumont. 

Mre Fermor proceeded. — * By his grandmother's indefati- 
gable care and tenderness only was he reared. To her alone 
IS he indebted now for perfect health ; and to her care, also, 
for a highly cultivated mind, and uncorrupted morals ; and 
his gratitude and affection are very great. He loves her society 
(although she is his grandmother ;) and she, fearing the ovei^ 
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throw, by precept or example, of that promising structure, of 
health and goodness she so anxiously raised, by not ha^ng a- 
comfortable or proper home, for his sake (though A martyr to^ 
tiie gout) this excellent woman, for the last two years, has 
given up all the comforts of her own mansion-houses ; and, 
attended by several of her old domestics, alike attached to her 
and their young lord, has put up with the manifold inconve- 
niences of bad lodgings, in the different quarters her grandson 
has been ordered to, where she has constantly accompanied 
him. But, to prevent ridicule reaching further than their 
mode of travelling, and to make home pleasing to her beloved 
charge, wherever she pitches her tent, the standard of hospi- 
tality is hoisted. She keeps a public table most sumptuously 
supplied ; and besides her excellent dinners, gives petit soupeh, 
d^eunes, balls, everything to please the young, the gay, but 
always the correct. So cheerful, in defiance of pain, so hos- 
pitable, and generous, is she, and withal so truly amiable, that 
every officer in her grandson's. regiment has declared himself 
her ardent admirer ; and all are anxiety, when they reach any 
new quarter, until the arrival of grandmamma, whom the sol- 
diers and their wives have reason to long as impatiently to see 
as their superiors.' 

* Mrs Beaumont,' cried Lady Theodosia, * I'll even Climb the 
wall to get into his grandmother's house ! ' 

* You may go with me, without that peril,' said Lady Dela- 
more ; * for I shall certainly pay my respects to this very ami- 
able Lady Lindore.' 

* Pray do, mamma,' replied Lady Theodosia, with quickness ; 
*for I, too, have heard wonders of her ; and have long been 
wild to see her.' 

' From whom had you your information ? ' asked Lady De- 
lamore. 

* From that Major Mandeville, whom we were perpetually 
meeting in town at Lord Ennerdale's.' 

' I don't remember him.' 

* Nothing more possible ; although you saw him so often.' 

* It is very strange, I should have no recollection of a man 
I have seen often ! Remind me of when I saw him.* 

* Why, you first saw him, mamma, in regimentals, the 
Queen's birth-day. He came in from the drawing-room, with 
my uncle, who presented him. The other time, was ' 

* What ! do you call seeing a man twice, very often, Theo- 
dosia ? ' 

* Seeing some men twice, is quite often enough,' replied 
Lady Theodosia. 

* Major Mandeville does not think seeing you, Lady Tkeo- 
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dosiS) twice, often enough ; for he is all anxiety to see yon 
again ;' said Miss Susan Beaumont < He talked of you, quite 
in raptures, for two hours, at our house, yesterday.' 

* Oh ! I rememher to have heard, he is rather eccentric,' 
re]died Lady Theodosia, blushing ; *■ and never talks upon 
more than one subject in a day.' 

* I remember the coxcomb ; and can readily believe that 
<me idea every four-and-twenty hours, is quite sufficient for his 
weak brain to bear ;' said Lady Selina, peevishly. 

*I don't know,' cried Miss Crabtree, * what troops are sent 
into peaceable towns for ! — only to fill weak women's heads 
with love and nonsense. There is that Fanny JVfoor ; finely 
she has stigmatized herself! — I am sure she was old enough 
to know better. And that indefatigable flirt, Sally Drury ! — 
i really don't think there is much harm in her ; though people 
do say there is (and some affirm it exceeding positively ;) but 

I am one of those extreme censorious people : I But 

it is not for me to egotize, and praise myself. .... But, as i 
was a saying, Sally Drury is going to play the fool, and give 
herself and pretty fortune, to that blinking, half-witted cox- 
comb. Cornet Mervin : this is a real fact I cannot conceive 
why she is so exceedingly silly ; for she might do much better. 
To be sure, there are some awkward reports ; and folks do 
say .... But what signifies what people say, who are ex- 
cessively fond of scandal ? . . . . Poor thing ! I fear she is 
but in a bad state of health ; for she has lately got very thin 
and dragged in the face, and pale ; and yet extremely corpu- 
lent too ; and that, I fear, cannot be healthful :' and Miss Helen 
ceased, with a look of meek, unsuspecting innocence. 

None of the ladies choosing to take up the topic Miss Crab- 
tree had anxiously given them, the conversation turned upon 
Cushions. At length the visitors all took leave ; Lady Dela- 
more first promising to meet them at Sedley theatre, in the 
evening, in co3)pliance with the wishes of Lady Selina^ 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Mr Temple attended the ladies of Dclamore-castle to Sed- 
ley theatre ; which was nothing more than a large bam, now 
ingeniously fitted up for dramatic representations. Julia had 
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never before been in any tbeatre : — abroad through the malice 
of Mrs St Clair ; and in England, when the kindness of Doctoc 
Sydenham would have taken her, both to the play ,and q[>era, 
the weather was too sultry for the good doctor to venture,: 
and our heroine would not go without him. Now, therefcnre, 
she was all-anxious impatience to see the representation of n 
drama ; as in reading many, particularly those of our own 
matchless bard, she had been much delighted. She now 
found herself packed into something like a bin, upon the stage, 
looking down upon a very crowded and respectably filled pit, 
waiting, with ardent solicitude, for the curtain to rise, and 
show her wonders. 

Nothing could induce Lady Theodosia to take a front seat, 
she so much feared annoyance from the foot-lights upon the 
sta^e ; so her ladyship remained in shade with Mr Temple : 
while Ladies Delamorfe and Selina, with Julia, occupied very 
conspicuous places in the front. In the opposite stage-box 
was Mrs Fermor, with her party : and numberless ladies filled 
the other boxes, which Lady Theodosia affirmed were the 
farmer's corn-bins. 

The curtain, at length, arose. Julia's heart beat quick 
her cheeks glowed a vermilion tint ; and her eyes sparkled 
with expected pleasure. The performance was, * A Cure f(Mr 
the Heart-ache ;' and the pretty cottage, with the fraternal 
affection evinced by honest Frank Oatlands for his interesting 
sister Jesse, delighted our heroine : and she panted to see 
more. 

At the conclusion of the third scene, the attention of the 
audience was called from the stage, to observe the long-wish- 
ed-for entrance of a great number of officers, both cavalry and 
infimtry, who now came dashing in. Many of them were 
forced to content themselves with standing room in the pit. 
Others, more fortunate, were graciously accommodated by 
several obliging ladies of great forecast, who, auguring the 
difficulty of finding comfortable places which the defenders of 
their country must necessarily encounter, had kindly and con- 
siderately kept room for them. 

The officers had scarcely entered, when one of the hand- 
somest and most elegant-looking among the cavalry, darted 
from his companions ; and in a moment was in Lady Dela- 
more's box, to pay his compliments. Lady Theodosia receiv- 
ed him graciously ; Lady Selina, scornfully ; and when the 
former, with glowing cheeks, announced him to her mother, as 
Major Mandeville, Lady Delamore, very well remembering 
himy addressed him with pleasing affability. Major Mandei 
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Tille, perfectly satisfied with the reception he 'met with, took 
the vacant seat by Lady Theodosia, where he continued the 
temainder of the performance ; nor could Julia (when the fall 
of the drop, after each act, permitted her to observe what was 
^inff forward among the audience) avoid wondering how it 
could possibly be, that Lady Theodosia could appear to take 
80 much pleasure in the conversation of a man whom, in the 
morning, she had declared — * to see twice, was quite often 
enough.' 

Our heroine's conspicuous situation rendered her an object 
of immediate. observation; and, therefore, to the men, of in- 
stant admiration^ Few of the sons of Mars looked at anything 
but Julia ; and Julia scarcely looked at anything except the per- 
formance. The unequivocal admiration which our heroine 
inspired, was no sooner perceived by Miss Crabtree, and some 
other ladies (mothers, with daughters on hand ; and spinsters, 
on the verge of despair,) than they ingeniously strove to de- 
stroy it, all at once, by buzzing about the story circulated by 
Miss Crabtree, from the instructions of Mrs Ward (whom La- 
dy Selina had despatched, for that malicious purpose to her 
dear friend Helen, while the family were at dinner ;) and the 
constant answer now was, to each of the oflScers who de- 
manded — * If that lovely creature was a Lady Souther- 
land?'— 

*Ohdoar, no! — that is a nobody, who ought not to be 
brought into company. — An advertising adventuress ; who, 
through that channel, and a plausible tale of distress, worked 
upon the feelings of Lord Ashgrove and Lady Delamore, to 
protect her.' This report, most certainly, destroyed the con- 
sequence of our heroine ; but could not lessen the attractions 
of her fascinating charms. 

Not like her sister's, was the generous bosom of Lady The- 
odosia actuated ; for very shortly after the entrance of Major 
Mandeville, she said to him — 

* I think I shall have the triumph, tonight, of converting 
you to an opinion of mine. Do you recollect an argument 
we had in town, relative to beauty ? — You believed, that 
perfect symmetry of features destroyed expression. Now 
prepare ; for, by the aid of resistless magic, I will charm 
away this- bigoted persuasion. — Hie, presto I ' and she touch- 
ed our heroine upon the shoulder, who instantiy turned 
round. 

* Why do you look so grave ? ' asked her ladyship. 

Julia smiled, spontaneously. — *■ I was thinking, for the poor 
old baronet, how sad a thing it is, in the close of his days, to 
he deprived of all his comK>rts.' 
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< And you looked as woful, as if all was true.' 

< I did feel so as if it was,' said Julia. 

* What, then, would become of you, if you were to see a 
tragedy, well performed ? ' 

* Why ! is not this very finely acted ? ' 

Lady Theodosia laughed ; so did Lady Delamore, Mr Tem- 
ple, and Major Mandeville. Julia shook her head, and smil- 
ed. — ' Ah ! I do fear,' she said, ' I sadly expose myself to 
you, who have so much better information ; but pray, pray, 
make «not destruction of my delusion. I think it excellent; 
and my ignorance possesses one advantage even over your 
knowledge — the magic of first feelings.' 

Our heroine was now, again, all attention to the drama : 
and Lady Theodosia inquired, from Major Mandeville, *• Had 
she charmed him to her opinion ? ' 

'Your power for charming is, I own, too potent for resist- 
ance,' replied the major. < I feel that it is, indeed, with magic 
you have assailed me ; and I scarcely know which charm I 
nave found most forcible — the beauteous face of sensibility 
you showed me, or the matchless mind, untainted by envy, or 
any littleness, that urged you to display it.' 

Major Mandeville was now thoughtfully silent ; and Lady 
Theodosia, blushing at his approbation, hastened to announce 
what family Miss De Clifibrd was of; mentioned her having 
a handsome fortune ; and that she was the Ward of Lord Ash- 
grove, entrusted by him to her mother's care. 

As the play advanced, Julia found herself more interested. 
— Poor Jesse, forsaken by her lover ; and- Young Rapid's re- 
morse and disquietude, while preparing for his marriage with 
the unamiable heiress, vibrated too painfully upon her own 
responsive feelings. She became pale as death ; and, with 
her heart torn with sensations almost too poignant for conceal- 
ment, she now turned her head from the stage, and leaned it 
against a post, with downcast eyes, and scarcely conscious 
where she was. — * Is this cure for the heart-ach.' ' she men- 
tally said. * Alas! I find it not cure for mine ! ' and tears 
were rushing to her eyes, when reason interfered, and com- 
manded back her self-possession. She struggled with her 
feelings, resolved to conquer ; but Lady Delamore, having 
perceived her change of countenance, tenderly . demanded 
the cause. 

Julia blushed deeply ; hesitated a moment ; and then eaid 

tremulously — * I — I have looked too long at the play, I 

had rather not look any more ; for — for, it has made me not 

exceedingly well.' 

< The heat has overcome you ; and the smell of those texri- 
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hie candles, mj dear child ! ' said Lady Delamore, noir Am- 
ning' lier tenderly, and sprinkling her 'with lavender- wiiier« 

Major Mandeville brought a fflass of wtiter ; and Lady 
Theodosia held it to Julia's lips, while she drank some of iu 
— Come,' said her ladyship, < now delusion is past (ft»r I am 
grieved to see, that this illness is no delusion,) you mu$t 
come and sit by me. It is those odious footJights, which 
have made you ill ; — I said, they would be death to vou «— 
Mr Temple will have the goodness to change places witii you/ 
Our heroine now removed to a back seat ; when, studiou;ft* 
ly inattentive to the performance, and struggling, with resi^st- 
less resolution, to overcome the agitation of her feelings s^he 
was insensibly won, by the kind exertions of Ladv Theodt>- 
sia, to join in her lively conversation with Major Af andevillo* 
By the time the entertainment (which was the Padlock) com- 
menced, Julia had sufficiently recovered her spirits to at- 
tend to it. 8he was soon convinced of delusion being, in- 
deed, past ; and was considerably amused by the musical pow- 
ers of the squalling Leonora, the bawling Mungo, and oroiik- 
ing Leander. 

On tlie return of our little party to the castle, they wore 
much astonished to find Lord Delamore up, and waiting, in 
the supper-room, for their return. Those who knew him host, 
were still more amazed, to perceive he was in a cheorftil 
mood. His lordship graciously condescended to inquire * How 
they had been entertained ? ' And, in defiance of his habitual 

gravity and hauteur, seemed infinitely diverted at the account 
ady Theodosia gave, with much humor, of the very indif- 
ferent performance, and poor Julia's ecstasy at it, conceiving 
it super-excellent. 

. * But you forget, Lady Theodosia, to relate the exhibition 
of that prettily-arranged, well-timed indisposition of Miss De 
Clifford's,' said Lady Selina, sarcastically. 

* No indisposition can be well timed,' replied Lady Theodo- 
sia, angrily ; * any more than the remarks of envy and ill-na- 
ture. — Poor Miss De Clifford, my lord, not accustomed to any 
thing of the kind, overcome by the almost pestilential atmo- 
phlere, from the crowd and the fetid candles ' 

* Death and furies ! ' exclaimed his lordship, with eyes flash- 
ing flames, and stamping his foot in a paroxysm of rage. — 
* And you, madam, urged your mother — your mother, btit 
just recovered from the fangs of death — to go to such a vile 

place ! A pretty, dutifnl exploit, I must confess ! But 

— 3rou care not, so you are amused, what becomes of your 
mother ; and such a mother as yours, Lady Theodosia, few 
young women are blessed, with.' 

vol.. I. 20 
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* My decgr lord ! ' said the amazed Lady Delamore, < do not 
be displeased with Theodosia ; for, I assure you, she had 
nothing to say to my going to the play tonight' 

* I did not even express a wish to go,' said Lady Theodosia. 
' — < Not but what I should have been as likely to urge mamma 
to go as any one ; and should assuredly have never once 
thought of Uie consequence ; though I challenge any child to 
love a mother better. But it was Selina's doings, our going 
tonight.' 

* Very well ! very well. Ladies Southerland ! throw your 
faults from one to the other ! — Lady Selina tells me, in the 
morning, it was Lady Theodosia's party ; and in the evening, 
Lady Theodosia asserts, it was Lady Selina's. I do really 
wish you would condescend to act as gentlewomen, and not 
deny your own actions. I wonder you did not lay your pretty 
dutiful scheme, of taking your mother to that pestiferous liv- 
ing sepulchre, upon Miss De Clifford, who, you must see, is 
too innately a lady to contradict you.' 

' My dear father ! ' said Lady Theodosia, smiling, < Miss De 
Clifford is the last woman upon earth, except my mother, 
whom I would attempt to lay my faults upon ; — because, no 
one would believe me,' 

* I am glad your penetration so well instructs you,' replied 
her father. 

* Oh, dear ! ' said Lady Theodosia, with a coaxing air, *how 
I wish your Lordship's penetration would instruct you now, 
and tell you how much, how very much, I want you to obUge 
me!' 

' Lady Theodosia ! Lady Theodosia ! T am not to he jested 
with. — Is this a time, when you see me so disturbed by your 
imprudent neglect of your mother's health, to ask me to 
oblige you ? ' 

* It is the very best time in the world, my lord. — Don't you 
know, when you confer a favor, your heart, at the moment, 
always softens with the impulse of your kindness to the per- 
son you oblige ? So, by this well-timed stroke of generalship 
in me, I shall have two obligations conferred on me : -r the 
first, a wish of my fancy, which I shall hasten to tell you ; 
the second, the wish of my heart, for your being no longer 
angry with me,' said Lady Theodosia, with a bewitching 
look. 

Something like a smile played (or rather attempted to play) 
round Lord Delamore's mouth. But unwilling to be pleased, 
he seemed with infinite pains to continue the vanishing stern- 
ness upon his brow. * What,' he asked, ' is this mighty wish 
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of year fancy ? — Something eccentric, or absurd, I doubt 
not' 

* A little of the former, perhaps; my lord. — I want you to 
give a most superb and dashing^ball.' 

Had a cannon ball issued from his daughter's mouth, through- 
his ears, it could not have more completely electrified ma 
lordship. He started up ; snatched at the chair he had been 
sitting on ; dashed it down with fury ; then reseated himself, 
in a passion. 

< Lady Theodosia ! — such, such insults, from a child to a 

parent. To be made a jest of! Your ridicule ! , . 

. . . your — your ' 

* Indeed, my lord, I meant not to insult you. It was not I, 
but Fame, who has turned you into ridicule.' 

* S'death ! — hey J what ! speak, Lady Theodosia ! — What 
has Fame said of me ? ' exclaimed his lordship, almost inar- 
ticulately. 

* You know, my lord, the very elegant and expensive ball. 
Sir Timothy Goldsworth lately gave ? — So ' 

* He ! — a puppy ! an upstart mongrel ! — What, what ball 
bid he presume to give this respectable neighborhood ? ' 

* Oh ! I forgot it was during your lordship's illness : and 
therefore you possibly heard nothing of it : but it was very 
superb. — The lodge, and roads through the park, beautifully 
illuminated ; — awning, for half a mile, fancifully decorated ; 

— and all, and everything within, brilliant in the extreme 

Now, my lord, some witling has thought proper to draw a 
parallel between the man of no family, and tbe great lord. 
In one column, is stated, what sir knight has done ; and in the 
other, what my lord has not done, nor has hospitality enough to 
do.' 

* And who showed you this infamous libel ? ' 

' ' No one, my lord, dare so insult me. But, without meaning 
to listen, one sometimes is so placed as to hear that not intend- 
ed for our ears to catch. — Mr Temple and myself were in 
exactly such a situation this evening.' 

* And what did you collect, Tem^e ? ' 

* Exactly what her ladyship has stated.' 

* And so, my lord, exceedingly indignant,' said Lady The- 
odosia, < I had a mind that you should eclipse this eastern 
star ; extinguish his brightness, by your superior splendor ; 
and give the "lie direct" to Slander and Malice. So I ar- 
ranged, in my own mind, a wish, that you would, tomorrow 
mornings go and pay your compliments to the officers now in 
Sedley barracks ; that you would then invite them to dinner 
as Sir Timothy did ; and. . . , , ' 
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' D — n Sir Timothy ! ' exclaimed Lord Delamore, dashing 
Lis wine-glass against the table.— ' Am I not only to be 
thwarted by that mushroom, that blood-sucker, that scourge 
to human kind, in every county meeting ; but he must pre- 
sume to cope with the lord of Delamore-castle, in his mode 

of living ? But I will guess his motive, and the malice 

of that libel :' and now starting from his seat, he caught the 
bell, which he rang with vehemence. A servant appeared, 
to whom he gave orders for his curricle to be ready by eleven 
o'clock the rollowing morning: and, after a pause, he address- 
ed Lady Delamore : — 

* Madam, will you have the goodness to oblige me, by ar- 
ranfifing for the most sumptuous and expensive g€da ever giv- 
en m this county 'I'he lodge, the roads, illuminated 

only ! — trumpery ! S'death ! I'll have flambeaux stuck all 
round the park-walls. Every tree shall have its constellation ; 
and the cattle shall be covered with lights, from its base to 
its pediment.' 

* If you really wish to have a gala, my lord, readily wiU I 
superintend the arrangements for it ; but, indeed, I see no 
cause why you should condescend to vie with this very con- 
temptible nabob,' said Lady Delamore, mildly. 

'Vie! madam! S'death — Do you, too, mean to insult me, 

madam, by such a grovelling idea ? Vie ! No : I'll crush 

the atom ; — extinguish, at once, this glow-worm ! ' replied 
his lordship, loflOy. Then, afler a pause, he calmly added : 
' Jiady Delamore, I condescend to crush this grub — who has 
toiled through every stage of iniquity and meanness, to accu- 
mulate his wealth — not merely for the debasing idea, of not 
being outdone by him in pomp. No ; Lord Delamore is still 
Lord Delamore, though he confines himself to the cell of an 
anchorite. But this is an important business. You remem- 
ber the approaching dissolution of parliament : and this is an 
electioneering mine, that is laid to destroy (or, at least, weak- 
en) my interest in the county.' 

* Oh ! how fortunate,' exclaimed Lady Theodosia, * my dis- 
covery of this Mr Guy ! or we should have had the House of 
Commons blown up out of our family forever, and Sir Timo- 
thy occupying the place of St Orville in the senate. And 
my dear papa rewards the discoverer of this plot, by a superb 
ball ! 

* My lord,' said Lady Delamore, * about what time should you 
wish to have this ball ? ' 

Lord Delamore considered for a moment. A smile — now, 
nothing like counterfeit, for it came from his heart — illumin- 
ed his whole countenance: and Julia, remembering what La- 
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dy Delamore had said about his Bmile» pow observed its effect, 
and beheld, with astonishment, how transcendently handsome 
it made him look. * It Shall be on the fourth of August,' said 
his lordship. 

A strong expression of joy burst from Lady Delamore, but 
was half repressed in its utterance. 

' Does, does my lord recollect what particular day that is ? ' 
asked Lady Delamore, trembling with anxiety. 

'Most perfectiy, Emily ; it is Uie anniversary of StOrville's 
birthi On that day, our gallant boy will, 1 trust, complete 
his twentysecond year.' 

'E gars of unexpected joy and latent hope forced themselves 
to the eyes of Ladies Delamore and Theodosia, and Mr Tem- 
ple. Julia, too, was sensibly affected. The moisture of 
sympathy added lustre to her beautiful eyes. Lady Selina, 
after three or four attempts to extract a tear , began to whim- 
per and, said— >— — 

* I must confess, it is very unkind, or rather cruel, in my 
dear parents, not to determine upon an earlier anniversary : 
.particularly, as it will be the ' last I shall have the happiness 
of spending under their fostering care.' 

* It is true,' said Lady Delamore, with a deep sigh of re- 
gret, at any obstruction to the auspicious compliment intend- 
ed by her lord to her adored absent child — ' It is very true, 
my lord ; and it could only be from inadvertence that you did 
not name the last birth-day of Lady Selina Southerland.' 

* Pshaw! nonsense! Selina!' replied Lord Delamore, petu- 
lantly. * Are we not going to celebrate your nuptials ? and 
why should we not think of your absent brother ? ' 

Lad^ Selina sobbed, convulsively. — * Ah ! I see how it is,' 
she said : — ' some snake in the grass has alienated your once 
kind and valued affection for me I ' and she looked with an 
accusing eye at her sister. 

* Really ! ' returned Lady Theodosia, highly indignant at 
this artful attempt to impede the softening kindness of Lord 
Delamore to her beloved brother, ' had I been inclined, Lady 
Selina, to call in the aid of those wily creatures, I should 
have been posed to find — • what has been so long exclusively 
monopolized by you.' 

< Theodosia, desist, I desire you !' exclaimed Lady Dela.- 
more. — * And allow me, my lord, to make it my request^ that 
this gala be given in compliment to Selina.' 

Lord Delamore made no reply for a few moments.^ At 
length he said — * I am not now to learn your superior ex- 
cellence. Lady Delamore. I feel, I ought not to grant this 
amiable request of yours ; but> Bait is your request,, it must be 
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complied with.' Again he paused *• But Selina's 

birth-day is so annoyiugly near, there is no time for extraor- 
dinary preparations.' 

' We must only, then, aid time by increased diligence and 
activity,' said Lady Delamore, smiling with ineffable sweet- 
ness. 

Lord Delamore gazed on her in delighted tenderness, vain- 
ly endeavoring to conceal itself. At length, he spoke, in a 
low and hurried tone, indicative of strong feeling : — * The 
tenantry ahaU have a gala^ on Alfred's birUi-day, / am deter- 
mined ; and not even your request, Emily, shall prevent it.' 

Lady Delamore looked with grateful joy, and half-dormant 
affection, at her lord : and thus terminated amicably an ar- 
rangement which began most inauspiciously. The succeed- 
ing day, Lord Delamore waited upon the officers at Sedley ; 
and invited them to dinner : and Lady Delamore began, with 
avidity, all the necessary preparations for the approacliingy^te. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

It was the fiflh evening afler our heroine's arrival at Dela- 
more castle, that she accompanied Lady Delamore, and the 
Ladies Southerland, attended by the amiable Mr Temple, to 
a card assembly, at Sedley. 

On entering the rooms, they found, collected there, nearly 
an hundred IjSies ; three old clergymen ; two elderly physi- 
cians ; one captain, in a garrison battalion (father of a grown- 
up family) ; Mr George Beaumont ; and an old bachelor, half- 
pay lieutenant of the navy, bearing the honorable trophy of 
a wooden leg. 

'Heavens!' exclaimed Lady Selina, * what a group! I shall 
certainly die of ennuL^ 

* Most assuredly not of love ! ' said Lady Theodosia, 

All the company now flocked around the Delamore party, 
to pay their respects ; to collect fashions from Lady Selina's 
light drapery ; or to stare at Julia, who was now, with much 
marked respect, introduced, by Lady Delamore, to dozens of 
matrons, gossipping spinsters, and misses. 

Lady Selina drawled out, * She would go into the tea-rooms, 
and try to banish the influence of ennui, by a potent cup of 
tea essence ;' and a detachment of misses marched after her, 
led on by Miss Helen Crabtree. 
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I>octor Floyd (one of the physicians) now accosted Lady 
Theodosia ; and advised her, * If she loved good tea, to 8e« 
core it, by ^ing to the fountain's head.' Doctor Floyd was a 
widower, with an excellent house, a comfortable chariot and 
pair, and an easy fortune. He lived hospitably ; was very 
cheerftd ; a perpetual jokei* ; and all the spinsters in Sedley 
had been, with great industry and perseverance, setting their 
flycape and turbans at him, without effect, for the last thMy 
years : — * But no,' he always told them, * it won't do, my girls. 
Old birds are not to be caught with chaff. I got my head, by 
a lucky hit, out of the halter ; and 111 take care not to pop it 
i|i again.' 

Lady Theodosia took this alluring swain's advice: and, 
with Julia leaning on her arm, and escorted by Doctor Floyd, 
she hastened to die < fountain's head :' and now not a young 
woman was to be found in the card-room ; for in Lady Theo- 
dosia's train were all those whom Lady Selina had fkilod to 
attract. 

And now, in this small tea-room, the misses prattled away 
incessantly, or giggled at the jests of Doctor Floyd, which, 
with the very same nods, winks, and shrugs, he recapitulated, 
for their amusement, at every meeting. 

At length, an order for dumb-show was issued, by the arri- 
val of the officers ; a number of whom entered the tea-room, 
in quest of the juvenile members of the assembly. Silence 
was now as universal, as a general adjustment of dress, and 
a display of graces. The ladies who had pretty dimples, 
smiled spontaneously. Those who had handsome teeth, did 
more. They laughed outright f though nobody knew at what) : 
and those who had good promes, turned their chin to one 
shoulder, whichever was most eligible for effect. Miss Su- 
san Beaumont had a remarkably pretty hand and arm : and, 
with her glove off, she judiciously held one out, across a 
table, to get some sugar. Miss Harriet Neville, whose throat 
was well turned, reformed the situation of her necklace. Miss 
Charlotte How, divided her hair with more becoming negli- 

Sence, to display her white forehead, and handsome brows, 
[iss Helen Crabtree luckily found out thafshe had better put 
-on her glove, as her hand looked rather red : and Lady Se- 
lina, in a most languishingly pretty attitude, looked with a 
half-repressed yawn, indicative of carelessness, at the por- 
trait of a hunter, that fortunately hung up in the room, and 
which she had often before attentively observed upon simi- 
lar occasions. In short, the majority of the ladies contrived 
to appear inattentive to the entrance of those for whose arri 
vdl they had been anxiously watching. 
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Most of the officers flocked to the standard of the Ladiev 
Southerland and Miss De Clifford. They had returned the 
visit of Lord Delamore : but none of the ladies then were 
visible. Major Mandeville now acted as master of the cere* 
monies : and among the first he introduced to them, was Lord 
Lindore, a very pleasing, interesting-looking young man, 
whom Julia recognised as a gentleman who had joined Major 
Mandeville when they quitted their box at the theatre, and 
had handed her to their carriage. 

At length, they all adjourned to the card-room, where 
many casino and round tables were now added to liiose al- 
ready formed. Lady Theodosia declared, that Julia must 
play. Julia scarcely knew the appropiate names even of the 
court-cards ; and had never attempted to play, except once, 
with the little Goodwins, who had declared she possessed no 
genius that way. By our heroine's description of the game 
she had been initiated into the mysteries of. Lady Theodosia 
conjectured it must be commerce ; and determined to play at 
it, for the purpose of amusing herself with poor Julia's nai- 
vete. Soon a very large party was formed; as a number of 
the men, and consequently the misses, were candidates for 
playing at Lady Theodosia's table. 

Our heroine's mistakes were innumerable , and her artless- 
noss fascinated every one, but the envious. She set about 
the business with the seriousness of a Roman senator, or as if 
she was about to study some profound science : and when 
she found Lord Lindore, and several officers, were anxious to 
throw good cards into her hand, she kept her cards secure 
from every eye, with the most scrupulous care : and now, 
entirely acting from her own judgment, her errors were 
abundant. But still she had bungler's success ; and out-lived 
every one, but an ancient spinster, named Sourby, who had 
toiled with indefatigable attention and skill to obtain the prize. 
Miss Sourby had three lives, Julia only one. Julia was 
dealt sure hands ; and Miss Sourby went up twice suc- 
cessively. Miss Sourby's friends proposed the division of 
the pool. But Miss Sourby, depending upon our heroine's 
injudicious play, rejected the proposition : and Julia won the 
whole. 

The vexation of Miss Sourby baffled concealment : and 
t$ftrs, of spite and anger could scarcely be restrained. The 
contents of the pool Lord Lindore placed before Julia, who 
touched it not. She blushed ; looked at the money, then at 
Miss Sourby; seemed very uneasy; at last precipitately 
arose ; and went to Lady Delamore, whom she earnestly and 
cautiously whispered — 
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* They tell me, I have won money, a great deal ; — every- 
body's money at the table ; — and that it is mine : but I can- 
not, at all, take it ; for there is a lady, in so very much grief, 
not to win it, that I a great deal fear, she is exceedingly dis- 
tressed for money ; so I wish for her to have it, as I don't, 
now, want it, you know, dear Lady Delamore ; but I am too 
much ashamed, to ask her to take it — Will you have the 
goodi^ess to tell me how to manage ? ' 

With difficulty Lady Delamore repressed a laugh ; but, with 
assumed gravity, she replied — * You must put the money into 
your purse now, my love : and tomorrow I will arrange this 
business for you.' 

Julia, thanking Lady Delamore, returned to the table ; and 
with glowing cheeks and unwilling hand, pocketed the money, 
which she could not feel reconciled to take from strangers ; 
for ^though she had seen cards played at Z., she had not at- 
tended to the pecuniary part of the amusement ; and added 
to her naturally-awakened shame, was serious concern at pro- 
longing Miss Sourby's distress until the morrow. 

Julia's earnest whisper, and Lady Delamore's evidently re- 
pressed risibility, awakened the curiosity of Lady Theodosia 
so much, that she requested her mother to tell her Julia's se- 
cret. L^y Delamore complied : and her daughter hastened 
to impart the climax of our heroine's unskilfulness in the art 
of gaming to Lord Lindore, and Major Mandeville, who failed 
not to relate it to those who had been charmed by Miss De 
Clifford's artlessness, and diverted by Miss Sourby's rage and 
spleen. 

.The commerce-table was now broke up : and as there were 
many young people present, who infinitely preferred dancing 
to cards, permission from the matrons was obtained for the 
introduction of one of the regimental bands : and the ball- 
room being quickly lit up, was soon thrown open for the re- 
ception of the dancers. 

jBut while waiting for the arrangement of this gay business. 
Lady Theodosia and Julia, standing near a card- table, heard 
Captain Neville (the garrison-battelion captain already men- 
tioned), while a deal caused a pause in the game, say — 

* I really think, in such times as these, a mysterious man, 
like this, ought to be attended to. No one knows him, or 
whence he came. He seems anxious to conceal his face ; 
and the patch he wears over one eye, is evidently meant for 
disguise. His figure is strikingly fine ; his air majestic ; and 
every movement that of a man of fashion. His deportoaent 
is melancholy, in the extreme. He never speaks, unless to 
have his wants gratified. He sleeps at Eidd, the glover's ; 
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comes here once a-day, for food ; but where, or how he spenda 
the rest of his time, no one can tell.' 

Julia readily conjectured this must be their mysterious es- 
cort from town, Captain Neville was speaking of; but was not 
allowed to hear more, as she was now summoned to the ball- 
room. 

Sir Robert Raymond (a very fine, dashing young man, a 
major of dragoons) led Lady Selina Southerland out, to begin 
the ball. Major MandeviUe and Lady Theodosia followed ; 
and every disengaged lady rested her eyes upon Lord Ijindore, 
whose eyes were riveted upon our heroine, who was detained 
a few moments from the set by Lady Delamore. Nor was poor 
Julia very anxious to break from her ladyship : — this part of 
the evening's amusement brought, too forcibly, to her remem- 
brance the ball at Z. ; and pained memory would have found 
more gratification in retiring to indulge in tey rs, than to join 
in forced gayety : but that indulgence, reason told her, was 
not to be obtained ; and reminded her of her duty, which ever 
led her to struggle against such torturing retrospections. 

Julia's conference with Lady Delamore ended, the flutter- 
ing expectation of every ambitious miss was terminated by 
one mortifying stroke — Lord Lindore took the hand of the 
nobody, and led her to the set. The ladies, who had been un- 
decided in their answers to the gentlemen who had asked 
them to dance, until his lordship was disposed of, now gladly 
accepted for a partner whomsoever they could get. 

Our heroine was now to make her first public attempt in 
English dancing. In Italy, and at Paris, she had learned in 
the style of each country, to perfection. At the election ball 
at Z., in the beginning of that memorable evening, she bad 
devoted herself to observation of the dancers, that she might 
know what to do herself at the next ball she should be at. 
She beheld the amblers, the trotters, the jumpers, the admir- 
ers of their own feet, the loungers, the sulkies, the romps, 
and the highflyers. But none of them pleased her. The 
grace and agility of Celestina Hargrave delighted her : yet 
there was too much show-off" in her style, to satisfy Julia. 
But Celestina's steps were beautiful : and our heroine caught 
up many of them, which she practised upon her return to 
town : — for upon Charles Goodwin's appointment to India, a 
dancing-master had been obtained to instruct him. When 
Doctor Sydenham entered into the family, he had the danc- 
inff-master changed for the most celebrated in London, that 
Julia might join with Charles in taking lessons, with a hope of 
its amusing her : during those six weeks of constant prac- 
tice, and excellent instruction, she acquired all that was 
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wanting tx> make her as graceful and elegant a dancer in 
England, as she had been at Paris and in Italy. 

Sir Robert Raymond appeared quite captivated by his fair 
partner. He declared his passion without reserve ; nor seem- 
ed, by the tone of voice in which he announced it, to aim at 
its being a secret to the world. He talked of flames and 
darts; — of icy hearts, and flinty bosoms: then of daggers, 
and slow poison ; — of cupids, Venus, Hebe, the graces, Hero 
and Leander, the sun and moon, evil stars, and e^ol destinies : 
folded his arms4espondingly ; neglected his duty as a dancer, 
with diligent care ; sighed every minute : and at the conclu- 
sion of lSie second dance, he announced his passion as incu- 
rable, and solicited * the happiness of her ladyship's hand,* 
(Lady Selina was elevated to the highest pinnacle of grati- 
fied vanity) * for the fifth and sixth dance.' Lady Selina was 
disappointed, and humbled ; but graciously acceded to his re- 
quest. 

Julia's second partner, was Major Mandeville ; her next, Lord 
Lindore ; and then, notwithstanding numerous solicitations 
from the officers, another engagement to Major Mandeville. 
She was so fatigued, that Lady Delamore would not allow 
her to dance any more. She sat down now, by her ladyship ; 
and Lord Lindore at her elbow, to the great envy of many a 
fair lady, who had determined to aim at his lordship's heart : 
■^ but his undeviating attention to this advertising nobody (and 
her being nobody. Tier ignorance of card-playing plainly evinc- 
ed), precluded the adoption of any of their projects. 

At length, the hour for separation ai rived. Lady Delamore 
and her party returned to Delamore-castle, leaving the de- 
spairing, love-striken Sir Robert, to prepare for the stygian 
ferry ; and Lord Lindore, and Major Mandeville, to the unmerci- 
ful raillery of their brother officers, upon their marked atten- 
tion to their lovely partners. 

Lady Delamore, next morning, informed our heroine upon 
the subject of card-playing ; and set her humane inquietude 
at rest, by telling her, * pecuniary embarrassment had no share 
in causing the regrets of Miss Sourby at losing; that lady 
having a large independent fortune.' 

In the course of this morning, Julia attended Ladies Del- 
amore and Theodosia upon a round of visits ; and, among 
others, waited upon the Dowager-countess Lindore, whom 
they found settled in an old large mansion, beautifully situa- 
ted upon the beach at Sedley, which was usually let to thoae 
who visited this rising bathing-place. 

Her ladyship was much pleased with her present accommo- 
dations ; — tus she should be enabled to entertain more compa- 
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Dy than usual, and with more comforts . This venerable^ cheer- 
ful, and very pleasing dowager, received Lady Delamore and 
her daughter with much politeness, and apparent cordiality. But 
her reception of Julia was cold ; and bespoke restraint and 
uneasiness mingled : and, though her conversation was princi- 
pally directed to Lady Delamore, Julia engaged her whole 
thoughts, and the greatest part of her attention. Through 
her spectacles, her eyes were attracted to our heroine. — The 
gazed on her incessantly ; attended to every word she uttered ; 
watched every movement ; and the more she observed her, 
the more serious she became : and at length she grew so evi- 
dently abstracted in her conversation, lSi»t Lady Delamore 
made a motion for taking leave. 

*■ One moment, I pray. Lady Delamore, allow me to detain 
you,' said Lady Lindore, with quickness — * I have some very 
beautiful work now in hand, which I design for one of my 
grand- daughters, who is shortly to be married. These are 
young ladies of genuine taste, I see, by the elegant simplici- 
ty of their style of dress; and I should be very happy to 
have their opinion of my fancy. — Will you oblige me, young 
ladies, and accompany my friend, Mrs Benson, to the work- 
room ? ' 

Lady Theodosia and Julia attended the respectable compan- 
ion of Lady Lindore, to see her very beautiful work ;in real ad- 
miration of which they were some time engaged : and the 
interval of their absence was eagerly made use of by Lady 
Lindore, who frankly addressed Lady Delamore : — 

* You see, my dear madam,' she said, * I have taken the 
liberty of sending your daughter, and your protege, out of the 
room : and I have done so, tliat I might speak to you upon 
a subject I was meditating to write to you about I believe, 
Lady Delamore, my grandson is seriously captivated by Miss 
De Clifford, ^e returned from the theatre in raptures afiout 
her ; and last night, from the rooms, perfectly fascinated. He 
keeps no secret from me : and . he has told me, his heart is 
gone forever. I was in great hopes it was only a little tran- 
sient admiration, mistaken by him for love : but I have now 
seen her, and am convinced I have nothing to hope. 

* Lindore's fortune is large, and unembarrassed ; — there- 
fore, he has no reason to bestow a thought upon money with 
his wife. I have ever wished his affections to be placed upon 
an amiable object, whose society and perfections might con- 
stitute his happiness ; but still I have fondly hoped, he would 
not quite overlook family ; and this lovely protege of yours, 
Lady Delamore, I — I . . . . You will, I trust, excuse me : 
— but all I have heard is from report. .... My boy affirms, 
that her family is noble ; but a lady, a Miss Crabtree, who call 
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ed npon me to day — and many other ladies, who are all in 
one story, and talking of nothing but this fascinating young 
beauty; but I select Miss Crabtree for my authority ; she hav- 
ing declared herself the attached friend of one of your daugh- 
ters, and therefore must know something of your family — 
She, madam, declares, that " the benevolence of your heart * 
has led you to be imposed upon by an artful emigrant, who 
waa first introduced to your family through the channel of an 
advertisement ; when her insolence to your elder daughter, 
prevented anything from being, at that time,. done for her; 
but that since, she deceived you, and " ' 

* Never madam,' replied Lady Delamore, with impressive 
dignity. — *The amiable grand-daughter to the fourteenth 
Earl of Castlehaven, the daughter to the gallant Frederick 
De Clifford, never deceived any one. Julia De Clifford, mad- 
am, is nobly descended. She resided with her maternal 
grandmother (who was of the Montmorenci family) until that 
lady's death ; when her guardian. Lord Ashgrove (the dear- 
est friend her father had,) adopted her for his own child, and 
placed her under my protection : and I have received her as 
a sacred deposit from my brother. My reason, judgment, 
every sentiment within me that can be alive to human per- 
fection, tell me, each hour I see and watch over her, that my 
heart will soon be as fondly attached to her as to the dearest 
of my own offspring,' 

* Thank Heaven ! ; — thank Heaven ! ' exclaimed Lady Lin- 
dore, pressing the hand of Lady Delamore with energy. * Oh ! ' 
what a weight of disquietude, almost amounting to misery, 
you have taken from my heart I I knew the amiable Colonel 
De Clifford ; and, with the rest of the world, esteemed him. 
My boy is not improperly attached : I may glory in his choice ; 

— for Lady Delamore affirms I may. And — and 

But one word more, dear madam — is the heart of Miss De 
Clifford disengaged ? ' 

* Certainly ; — at least, I suppose, and hope, it is so : but 

cannot positively afiirm it But, dear madam, love 

has scarcely got beyond tlie entrance of Lord Lindore's eyes 
yet: and it may reach no further; Should it really become 
serious, Julia De Clifford is an unexceptionable match for any 
man in Europe ; and gladly, most gladly, would I bestow her 
upon my only son. — But let not.Lord Lindore be too preci- 
pitate, lest he should not be firmly attached : for I would not 
for worlds have the heart of my precious charge assailed and 
taken by any man, whose tenderest affections were not un- 
alienably hers.' 

* Most certainly not ; and, for my boy's sake, too, I would 
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not have him too precitipate. I would have him well under- 
stand the situation of his heart ; and learn, if he be disgreea- 
ble to the younff lady — But that, he surely, surely, cannot 

be Excuse the partiality of a nrandmottier. But 

I really think no woman, with a disengaged heart, could prove 
insensible to the tender assiduities of Lindore.' 

* Indeed, I think not, too,' said Lady Delamore. 

' And, dear madam, you will allow my boy admission to 
your castle ? With safety you may ; for I can proudly vouch 
for his honorable conduct And you will visit me ? ai|d allow 
your daughters, and my future grand-daughter, I trust, often 
to come to my house ? ' 

Lady Delamore had only time to accede to these requests, 
when Lady Theodosia and Julia returned, high in praise of 
the beautiful work. With very different sensations. Lady 
Lindore now beheld our heroine ; and at the moment of Lady 
Delamore's departure, the now fascinated old lady pressed 
Julia's hand with affectionate kindness, and < hoped she would 
often come to see her.' 

Lady Delamore thought it the wisest way not to lay the 
sweet and artless manners of her ward under restraint, by re- 
lating to her any part of her conversation with Lady Lindore ; 
but to leave the future progress, or termination, of this affair, 
entirely to chance, or destiny. On their return to the castle, 
they heard that Lord Lindore, Sir Robert Raymond, Major 
Mandeville, and some other officers, had been there, to pay 
their respects to them. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



Aftkr dinner this day, Lord Delamore desired to know, 
' How Miss De Clifford liked the ball; and if first feelings 
had deluded her into a belief that a country assembly was 
perfection ? ' 

Lady Theodosia, again, highly amused his lordship by her 
humorous account of Julia's proceedings. Her description 
of our heroine's debut at the card-table, and distress at taking 
noney from strangers, and depriving Miss Sourby of it, infi- 
nitely delighted him. 

* I really propose to myself a rich mental treat next winter, 
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said Lord Delamore, < in closely attending to the sensatioiis 
and observations of such an unsophisticated being as Miss 
De Clifford, in a first season in London. Remember, I shall 
be your shadow, Miss De Clifford, for your first six weeks in 
town.' 

* Oh ! ' said Julia, * you had a great deal better come out 
now, my lord, with us, if my blunders do create you amuse- 
ment. For I shall soon grow cunning, very much ; and learn 
to make concealment of my first feelings J 

* If T thought that could be the case, I would commence 
your shadow now,' replied his lordship. * For in every way 
you bring to my remembrance (and you are the only being 
who has ever done so) the captivating naivde and unconscious 

' fascination, of my Emily, at the time I married her.' 

* Oh ! ' exclaimed Julia, blushing, until tears s tarted to her 
. eyes, * how fond is my heart, to welcome such compliments 

as that ! ' and she looked witii such a sweet, resistless, affec- 
tionate expression, at Lady Delamore, that her ladyship felt 
sensibly affected by it, as well as by the impressive tone of 
ittlf-smothered tenderness in which her lord had mention- 
ed her. 

Tl^is conversation, at any other time, would have highly 
disconcerted Lady Selina ; and have awakened her alarm, 
envy, and ill-natured retorts ; but now, her soul was harmon- 
ized through her gratified vanity. Seldom in her life had she 
experienced the homage of admiration ; the unqualified adu- 
lation of Sir Robert Raymond, the preceding evening, which 
her vanity led her to believe was serious ; and his calling that 
morning at the castle, with a hope (she doubted not) of see- 
ing her ; had so completely introduced the innovatinff guest, 
-V- good-humor, into her bosom, that she actually condescend- 
ed to propose conducting Julia to her favorite cave upon the 
sea-shore ; and invited Lady Theodosia to make one of the 
party. 

This cave was nothing more than a small excavation in the 
cliff, which her ladyship had endeavored to improve, with 
every embellishment of art : but had found all her efforts 
vain, the impetuous waves washing away her works of adorn- 
ment. Still it was her favorite haunt ; and thither she often 
walked, at low water, taking a book with her, and attended 
by her woman. The sea arose to within a quarter of a mile 
of Delamore park ; and the descent to it was easy. About a 
quarter of a mile fbrther, upon the shore, lay this cave. High 
cli£& projected over the beach. On their summit was a horse 
and foot path, from Sedley to another fishing-town ; and this 
path-way was, possibly, among the causes why Lady Selina 
loved to saunter and study near this favorite cave» 
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Soon after dinner, the three ladies, set out upon their waU:, 
attended by a footman. On their way to the beach, they on- 
ly met one poor sailor boy, who looked wistfully at them, bat 
in an instant disappeared. At length, they reached the cave ; 
and Julia wondered not at Lady Selina's partiality to it ; for, 
in its situation, the sublime and beautiful were strikingly 
blended ; and whichsoever way the wandering eye turned it 
had something to rest upon, that awakened admiration. In 
the midst of romantic surrounding scenery, was Sedley seen, 
at about two miles' distance. But a curve in the shore- con- 
siderably shortened the perspective. 

It was now low water. The evening was serene: and 
Lady Theodosia and Julia, for some time, amused themselves 
by the gambols of bands of children, on the beach at Sedley, 
seeking amusement, or laying in a stock of healthy by sporting^ 
with the bracing waves. Some were cowardly standkig aloo^ 
and only suffering the gentle breakers to kiss their feet. 
Others in wanton sport, were baying, and retreating from, the ' 
rolling waters : whUc the rest, fearless of. danger, rushed for- 
ward, and swam, or waded, to some favorite spot of rock or 
sand, where they arose from the waves, and played anew their 
gambols with renovated spirits. 

After Lady Selina had pointed out every beauty to be seen 
from this spot, to the admiring Julia, she took her book, and 
placing herself in a conspicuous situation, began to read« 
Lady Theodosia and our heroine walked about the beach, 
ooking for and finding new beauties at each step they took. 
At length, Julia discovered a shell in the sand ; and well re- 
membering that the amusement of the younger Goodwins had 
been making a grotto of shells, she began to look for some to 
send them. Lady Theodosia, understanding what she wanted 
them for, eagerly assisted her in her search. They were 
both naturally lively and active, as the children who sported 
on Sedley beach ; both energetic in disposition ; and whether 
pursuing a butterfly, or acquiring an accomplishment, they 
followed it with avidity. 

They now desired the footman to remain with Lady Selina.. 
In eager- search, and with downcast eyes, on they went, some- 
times close to the cliffs, then wandering out almost to the^ 
breakers of the now retiring tide. 

The walk and breaking sea-breeze had given to Julia a re^ 
novation of spirits. She bounded lightly from spot to spot^ 
and every pretty shell she found. Fancy instantly pourlrayed 
to her the smiling joy of the young Goodwins, the benign 
glance, of their father's mild eyes, and the nwre animated rap- 
tare of their naother, in contemplating theix- kuweent happi^ 
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Hess. And this little ftmily -piece, sketciidl by F«ncy V f»^«M^ 
gave additional energy to her pursuit. Skaiwlimf!* ah^^ vun; 
sometimes she skipped and bounded. Her airy fww dait^ 
fiem flpot to spot, stooping with grace, and ritunff >i^^tb mU^ 
elegance: now many yards before Lady Thood(>aia; iWl^ 
ecampeiing back, to show her some now t^Muiurt^ aU^ Ml 
found. 

In one of Julia's advanced excursions, slie at lou|fih t^aiuv^ U> 
a chain of rocks, which projected almost acroM \X\%> hoaoh« h;> 
the sea, and concealed a path that descended iVi>m \h^ rxH^d U^ 
the shore. This projection was no impedimont to Julia^ x^b«\t 
in the retiring of a breaker, glided round it. B\(t uo ^>«^vi^r 
had she done so, than the sound of oars, layinyf down h«UkU)|i' 
in a boat, struck her ears, and called licr nttontit^u iVtvm \\i^ 
sands; when she saw two sailors hauling a bout, with wv^v^nil 
men in it, ashore, which seemed to belong to a cutior whi^^b 
lay off at no great distance. She had only timt^ to not) all \\\\^ 
and to feel a little alarm ; but not to effect lu>r rt^jrt^nt, >^Mi>b 
she promptly meditated : for she no sooner appoartMl, thnUiMl^ 
of the men iiistantly sprung from the boat; and, Hoot ad \vimt% 
almost instantaneously seized hor in his arnm ; and w(ui h^Wh 
ing her, struggling, and shrieking, to tlio boat. Two mniU^* 
men, on horseback, with attendants, came at 1\iU iiptHxT drtWW 
the pathway, and presenting pistols at tlio umn wholn^ld JulUt 
he let her drop, deprived of senses, upon tlio iiaiulti ; nutl t Akill|t 
to the boat again, he, witli his conipunions, got off to tJu> outti^r, 
which immediately stood out to sea. 

The reiterated shrieks of Julia had given tliO wingit of terror 
and speed to Lady Theodosia, who got round tlio roek junt In 
time to see her rescued from tlie ruffian's grasp. Now, stiU 
rushing forward, she greeted the two gallant champions (who 
by this time had dismounted, and were tenderly raising the 
senseless Julia) as Sir Charles Stratton and Mr Fitxroy : and 
although kn(twing that, now they were tliore, danger was no 
longer to be apprehended, her ladyship sunk down upon a 
rock ; and shrieked so loud and piercing, that she recalled our 
heroine to her senses. 

Fitzroy was supporting Julia, when she opened her eyes : 
therefore she saw him not. The person whom she at that 
moment beheld, was Sir Charles Stratton, who wa« bathing 
her face with sea- water, with a degree of solicitude that 
would have called forth her grateful acknowledgments, could 
she have articulated, or were she certain this utter stranger 
w&B a protector. At this moment, too, of returning perception« 
she felt the tremulous grasp of the person who held her. She 
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turned to see if it was loAj 'fheodosia-^ beheld Fitzroy— ' 
and again became insensible. 

All was once more consternation. Sir Charles cfntrealed 
Lady Tbeodosia to come and assist him in* the recovery of her 
lovely friend. — ^ Does she not belong to you, Theodoaaa ? Did 
we not see her with you and Selina ? ' be exclaimed. ' And 
will you not assist her ? * 

This appeal to Lady Theodosia seemed to nmse her a little ; 
for she fortunately shed , tears , which soon perfectly restored 
her senses ; when she flewlo Julia, who just then began to 
recover, an^ disengaging herself from the support of Fitzroy, 
she hid her face upon the bosom of Lady Theodosia, and burst 
into tears. 

* Thank Heaven I' exclaimed Lady Theodosia, ^ these t^ars . 
will relieve you, my sweet Julia, and quite recover you from 
your dreadful fright : — but cheer up, you little trembler! and 
fear nothing ; for you are in safe protection. Your gallant 
knights-errant, are my cousins. Sir Charles Stratton and Ho- 
ratio Fitzroy, whom you have heard us all talk of so often. 
Come, let me introduce you^ with proper ceremfony, to each 
other But, Julia, as a |?re/i«ito, these are two good-for- 
nothing engaged men Ami, gents^ notwithstanding 

this great barrier, I would advise you to take care of your- 
selves ;• for this is a very dangerous face to behold, I assure 
you. .... Come, look up, you little timid thing \ wont you ? 
— Come, come, you cannot be ashamed to show your face. .. 
. . . Bless me, Horatio! where are you going? Not to run 
away, as if you had not courage to look upon the ward and 
adopted child of Lord Ashgrove ? ' 

Julia now felt, that not to struggle with her feelings, would 
be to betray her weakness. She made the painful effort ; and 
in a few moments was enabled to' raise her blushing face from 
the bosom of her friend, to courtesy to her deliverers ; when, 
to her utter amazement and humiliation, Fitzroy bowed to her 
as to an utter stranger. Her pride, now in arms, led her to 
greater exertion : and, though her conscious ejres sought the 
ground, she made a successful eflbrt to speak, but tremulously 7 
yet it seemed more the effect of recent alarm, than any other 
feeling. 

* 1 ha ve very great acknowledgments to make Sir Charles 
Stratton, and Mr Fitzroy ; as it is greatly evident, to them, I 
^o owe, my exceedingly providential rescue, from terrible 
slavery.* For our heroine bad so long lived in the vicinity of 
Btirbary, she thought of nothing but an Algerine corsair,, snd 
that she had been saved from bondage. 

'Slavery!' repeated Lady Theodosia. — ^*What- slarcry 
have they rescued you from .? ' 



* Why,* said JuUa, * although in the dress of England, I do 

very well know, they must be pirates of Algiers j who steal, 

ana sell their fellow creatures, to great misery and bondage.' 

•Mercy on us! ' exclaimed Lady Theodosia, laughing: — 

*no wonder I shrieked, Charles, since this was the case.' 

Sir Charles smiled. — * I should think,' said he, * this pirate 
was no foe, Theodosia ; and the bonds intended for your loyely 
• friend, were forged by Cupid.' 

One of the grooms, who had been particularly assiduous in the 
. recovery of Julia, now came forward and respectfully said — 
* The man who seized Miss De Clifford, spoke in French, to 
his companions, as he retreated.' 

Lady Theodosia was astonished. She recollected not hav- 
ing called our heroine by any appellation but Julia ; and won- 
dered how Fitzroy's groom should so well know her name. 
The same circumstance stiuck Sir Charles : and his eyes seem- 
ed to ask an explanation from his brother. A t this moment, the 
footman arrived from Lady Selina, to learn the cause of so 
much shrieking. Sir Charles, to support the character he had 
assumed, of a tender lover, now flew on the wings of Cupid 
to his adorable : and Lady Theodosia, with Julia and Fitz- 
roy, sat down on the rocks, to await his return with Lady Se- 
lina. 

*Now toll me, Horatio,' said Lady Theodosia, *by what 
most providential incantation you were conjured up here, in 
such a lucky moment ? ' 

* There was only the magic of our lucky stars in the busi- 
ness,' replied Fitzroy, in a voice neither steady nor unembar- 
rassed. * I only arrived in town the day before yesterday, 
upon business ; and there meeting my brother, just arrived 
from Staffordshire, and setting out for Delamore-castle, he 
persuaded me — I mean, asked me — to take a run down with 
him. We immediately sent on our horses and grooms to 
Bridport; and set out ourselves from Vauxhall, last night — 
or rather this morning, travelling post to Bridport, where we 
took an early dinner. As the evening was uncommonly fine, 
we fortunately agreed to proceed through Sedley, and by the 
sea-path. We saw you almost the moment we ascended the 
cliffs, and instantly knew you; — a recognition which yon 
may naturally suppose gave speed to our rosinantes.. But no, 
it nad the contrary effect. — It retarded our progress: for 
your forms, gliding along, in the employment wherein you 
were engaged, added so considerably to the beauty of the 
scene, that we sauntered on, absorbed in our fascinating con- 
templation. Fortunately, our attendants had eyes for other 
Dbjects ; and saw a sailor boy, who had been observing you 
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from a place of concealment among the rocks, suddenly d6' 
Bcend from ambush, as your fair friend approached, and give a 
signal to a boat's crew, who had been lying-to under the stern 
of a cutter. This alarming them, they imparted their suspi* 
cions to us. We, tog, apprehended mischief; and judging by 
the course the boat was shaping, that hi^ path wouiid lead us 
%o your rescue, we prepared our pistols, and set out at full 
speed, arriving only just in time to defeat the diabolical at- 
tempt And now, Theodosia, had we not better send to 

the castle for a carriage ? — as, after such a serious alarm and 
'indisposition, I am sure thi^ lady must be unequal in the exer- 
tion of walking home.' 

* Oh,' said Julia, * that would alarm Lady Delamore ; and I 
have no indisposition at all, sir ; and am able to walk any- 
where.' 

* Then let us begone,' replied Lady Theodosia, rising : * for 
I cannot avoid feeling a little sort of a panic, lest this corsair, 
Julia, should return with a reinforcement ; and we should find 
ourselves in Algiers, smarting under the bastinado, before we 
could look about us.' 

Fitzroy, happy to find his fair cousin's spirits had sustained 
no material injury from her alarm, arose too ; and placed her 
hand under his arm. He could not avoid offering the same 
attention to Julia; who, feeling conscious and embarrassed, 
would rather not have accepted it. But she thought an easy 
indifference of deportment was the best suited to her own 
dignity. Lady Selina and Sir Charles now joined them : and 
they proceeded towards the castle. 

* But,' said Lady Theodosia, as they walked along, * have 
you brought me a cargo of gloves and cake ? — Are you com- 
menced Benedict yet? ' 

These were interrogations, too much for poor Julia to hear 
with composure. They electrified her : *and the sudden shock 
that thrilled through her frame, was felt by, and reverberated 
on, Fitzroy. 

* I have not taken the Benedictine vows yet. — Nothing, I 
fear, will ever beguile my Beatrice into a predilection for me ;' 
he replied, in a tone of gayety and despondence expressively 
mingled, as he pressed with fervor, Jwlia's hand, and attempt- 
ed to steal a look at her ever-speaking countenance. 

Julia, roused to indignation at Fitzroy (the accepted lover 
of Lady Euderfield) pressing her hand, or presuming to in- 
sinuate one tone, or thought, of tenderness to her, suddenly 
broke from him. ~ 

' The path is become too small, for a great many to walk in, 
Lady Theodosia,' said she ; * and I require not, at all, assist- 
ance.' 
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* The path iif wide enough,' replied Lady Theodosia, * if 
Fitzroy would but walk stead^y. His apprehension of a pur- 
suit from those Moors, has quite convulsed him Come, 

don't be prudish, Julia ; for if you are, I'll punish you, by 
walking by myself, and condemning you to a tete-a-tete with 
Horatio, who is a famous love-maker.' 

Nothing to Julia could be more terrible, than the realizing 
tiiis threat ; and, to avoid it, she retook Fitzroy's arm. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 



tiORD and Lady Delamore were walking upon the lawn, 
when their nephews, with their convoy, arrived : and they 
welcomed this addition to their party with great cordiality. 

* Your arrival, Fitzroy,' said his lordship, * is an unexpected 
pleasure. — Are you come alone? or have we your fair con- 
sort to welcome too ? ' 

Fitzroy changed color ; and seemed to hesitate for courage 
to answer. * Oh ! no,' replied Sir Charles ; * Horatio has not 
yet taken the Benedictine vows. But he means, notwith- 
standing all my wishes to the contrary, to precede me in that 
happy order. Another week will see him professed. I caught 
him flying, and ran away with him, to show you how well aus* 
picious love agrees with him ; — but only for four-and-twenty 
hours can he gratify you with the happiness of his society ; 
so you must make much of him, you see, my lord.' 

* Auspicious love agrees with him ! ' replied Lord Delamore. 
* Disagrees you ought to say ; for I should scarcely expect a 
man to look worse, were he bending his neck to the stroke 
of the executioner.' 

* We travelled all night,' said Fitzroy : * and want of rest^ 
I suppose, affects my appearance.' 

* Travelled all night!' exclaimed Sir Charles. — *Why, 1 
suppose it was not the first night's rest you ever lost. ...» 
But, positively, I brought him to Sedley as gay as a young 
widow from her husband's funeral, and as blooming as Adonis^ 
The sea air must have wrought this doleful change ; which 
was instantaneously effected,' 

* I suppose we all look a little worse for the sea air, thiA 
evening}' 8ai(2 Lady Theodosia. <^ ' Mamma, do not be too 
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much alarmed, when you look at Miss De Clifford. She is 
not ill, but has been seriously frightened.' 

* Gracious Heavens ! ' exclaimed Lady Delamore, now ob- 
serving Julia, and catching her tenderly in her arms, ' she is 
ill f — My dear child ! what is the matter with you ? ' 

< Nothing, nothing, dear madam, is now the matter. It is, 
all, past, and I am well ; very well, indeed ; ' replied Julia, 
in u voice so tremulous, it increased the anxious alarm of her 
ladyship, who was now informed of the late alarming incident. 
Catching terrors from sympathy, she was almost as much agi- 
tated as our heroine. Lord Delamore flew into a paroxysm 
of rage, at such a daring outrage being offered to so inno- 
cent and lovely a young creature as Miss De Clifford, whom, 
with Lady Delamore, he now kindly led into the house ; and 
rang, and called, and braved, for Beville, to come and set 
them up again, by administering some of her nostrums. 

Julia's perilous adventure ftirnished conversation for the re- 
mainder of the evening. Lord Delamore declared he would 
call a meeting of justices on the morrow, to adopt measures 
for discovering the villains engaged in the diabolical attempt^ 
and for bringing them to punishment. 

* For ray part,' said Lady Theodosia, * I cannot, conceive 
how justice can follow ruffians at sea — unless a storm over- 
take them ; and I am quite of Charles's opinion, that this was 
the plot of some desponding lover, to steal Miss De Clifford.' 

' But I have, no desponding lover at all. Lady Theodosia,' 
said Julia, innocently. ^ 

' Oh ho ! then you cheer them all with hope ? ' replied 
her ladyship, smiling. 

Lady Selina smiled too, but with different expression. She 
marked well the agitation and embarrassment of Fitzroy and 
Julia. She was as keen at ohservation as deep cunning could 
make her. She suspected attachment between them, and 
some secret entanglement ; for their meeting at Delamore- 
house, and his protection of her then, were not forgotten; 
and their now meeting, as perfect strangers to each other, 
awakened every malicious suspicion. But she could not now 
make any invidious allusion, without implicating herself. 

' I really think Sir Charles's conjecture a just one,' said 
Lord Delamore * I do not mean to be impertinent- 
ly inquisitive, Miss De Clifford. But it may save much una- 
vailing investigation ; — In the whole circle of your acquaint* 
ance, is there no man who has addressed you whom you 
have rejected, and whom you have reason to believe stiU per- 
severes in his attachment ? ' 

* I certainly, rejected very much, one man, my lord,' re* 



^'Litfk "traidiiaiuuiL, 1^ rmmitf ^exscFfsre bow in hie iCtSMir- 

i^hsB'&diffir did tell him, in very mnch ^CTWtmnWfe 
— 9B^^ in Bi^eiim crnnnwmri — he w«p no morr Uo think of 

"Forever iiRciiraefl lie 1iie wretch, who «hiill <*vcr rwMDflMlfe 
jijimkiiiJl "ftie peace or innncence of «wch an aTtlx*ss, unsojihiSli- 
cilkBfl ifeiD^ \^ «aid liord I^claniDrc^ emphatirATly. 

At lenig^ tiie party were smnmrnied to «uppoT : «f>d CFnllli 
woiAd ^fakdhr, most glad}y, have Tetired to hfir chamhrr, tm^ 
fcr "flie pTBtSKt of her late alarm hsdii^ «nhdwed hor -spirftfe, 
Bml dfiier confiidsrEtions forhade her, and comm^ndod her 
to JJtBT, and exert her mental farr.es to the utmoitt of hoT pMf^^ 
er : and, thonrrh her heart was tortnred hy FitsiroyV pK»8en(* 
{nam potent nrstitnde, for the peril he had aided iti resMiirrv^ 
iier fi^om, aidrni^ with its ^lowin^ feelings the temdorw»«! «hie 
daen^ied far him), to appear composed and tranqHil ift hi* 
««6ety- For if he had wantonly sported with h^r peaoe^ 
digiHtf of mind require he shonld not have the trinrnph •« 
sees^ he had power to make her wretx*.hed. If he T*aHy 
lov«d iiei:, and had heen entang-led or ensnared hy art, 5*V 
hoiKsc, or any other caD«i&, and led air&in^t iTvcliYMition to W*- 
come lie hushand of another, compassion, aflS^ction^ kind^n^M 
of iHtorc, led her to determine he shoold not have added to 
his disquklTide the misery ai knowinof he had won Vet h«M%^ 
and tJierefore destroyed h^- happiness. — * Ai^ Oie*Kt<^^ 
she mentBUy said, * if he really loves mc, a beliei^ that Imi 
lore is naretamed, wiH, most surdy, effect his cure, axi<A re- 
store faun peaoe.^ 
^ Wid»a heait giowing with this powerfiil increase of |]rrilitj|w 
tnde to FitzroT, yet chilled by the severe moititkation of Km 
disclaiming her even fi>r an acquaintance, poor Julia sat down 
to table. Bat doring supper, and for some time af^r it, li«f 
exertions for serenity were crowned with eminent s\^cce«t« 
Her spirits seemed not forced, but appeared the easy cheet^ 
fulness of nature. Not so Fitrroy's, He looked pale and 
dejected, spoke so little, and was so totallv unlike himself, 
that he c^ed forth the firequent raillery of iLord Delamort^ 
Lady Theodosia, and Sir Charles. 

But the human faculties cannot be stretched beyond Ui«lr 
strength, without failing. Julia had attempted too miwh; 
and had exceeded her powers. Suddenly, and without any 
new cause, strength and spirits forsook her ; and every (kcully 
was subdued. An attempt to retire WM impoMibl* \ for tmi 
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had not power to move. She would have asked for a ghsfl 
of water, could she have articulated. But speech was un- 
necessary ; for Fitzroy starting from his seat, brought her one ; 
but not being able to hold it, gave it to his brother for 
her use. 

* Wine, wine, will be ten thousand times better ! ' exclaim- 
ed Lord Delamore, kindly taking Julia's hand ; her head now 
resting on the bosom of Lady Delamore : ' for ,she is cold — 
cold as death ; and has no pulse — none at all. .... Heavens ! 
Emily, tliis dear child, I fear, has been neglected. The 
mere terror of this e\ening could not have brought her to 
this. Depend upon it, she is a delicate plant, that requires 
care and quiet ; and ought not to have been dragged cibout, 
to balls and pestilential theatres. . . . But don't cry about it, 
Emily. It is not too late. Beville will do something effectu- 
al tonight: and Harlow must see her in the morning.' 

Sir Charles had filled out some wine, which JuHa drank ; 
and she seemed in a small degree revived. 

* She must have another glass,' said Lord Delamore, * to 
restore her pulse.' This seemed to recall her faculties. Shp 
attempted to speak ; but could not ; and burst int o teaxy. 

' No,' said Lady Selina, who had been moved only to malice 
by this scene — ' No, my lord, as you say, the momentary 
alarm of this evening has not brought Miss De Clifford to 
this — What think you, Horatio ? ' 

The spirit of Fitzroy was now roused to energy, by this 
malicious question — Your acquaintance with Miss De Clif- 
ford, Lady Selina, is prior to mine,^ he said ; * therefore you 
best can tell.' 

Lady Selina colored; and now yawning, to conceal her 
change of countenance, said — * Dear me, I hope Miss De 
Clifford is not subject to fits I Nothing is so disagreeable, as to 
have any inmate in a house with one, troubled with fits.' 

* There is no inmate who can be so disagreeable, in any 
house,' replied Lady Theodosia, her eyes sparkling with in- 
dignant fire, * as those who were subject to fits of ill-nature ; 
— fits which, I am sure. Miss De Clifford is never tormented 
nor torments with.' 

* Indeed,' said Julia, with gentle sweetness, and interesting 
languor of voice — * indeed, Lady Selina, I will do all, in my 
power not to give trouble, when I can help. Sorrow did 
first cause my sickness. Tranquillity now, I do a great deal 
hope, will soon make me strong again.' 

' And those who disturb your tranquillity, beneath my roof 
shall find cause to repent it,' said Lord Delamore, looking 
sternly upon his elder daughter. 
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Lady Selina was panic-struck Lord Delamore had, 

in bis short knowledge of Miss De Clifford, discovered more 
interest about her, Uiati he had ever before evinced for anj 
one during Lady Selina's remembrance. His temper, too, 
seemed unusually serene. He staid more at home than he 
was accustomed to do. — Had his recent dangerous illness 
changed his disposition ? or had he fallen in love with this 
fascinating Julia ? — Oh ! no. The ill-omened, frequent re- 
petition of Emily (an appellation he never addressed to Ladj 
Delamore, but when his heart was softened into former ten- 
derness for her), forbade that suggestion: — and yet, this 
kind name, and apparently leaning towards domestic harmony, 
nught be only to deceive his wife, and hide this new-felt pas- 
sion. «... However, caused by what it might, she saw a 
great change in her father : and, fearing everything from it 
inimical to her own interests, she determined to visit Mrs Monk 
early in the morning ; lay before her all her apprehensions ; 
&om her learn what to think, and how to guard against every 
impending peril. 

Mrs Beville found the pulse of our heroine alarmingly low. 
She ordered her instantly to bed : and Ladies Delamore and 
Theodosia accompanied her to her chamber, where they as- 
sisted in undressing her. Nor would Mrs Beville (ever upon 
such occasions reigning lady paramount) permit Julia to rest 
that night without a person to sit up in her room, to give her 
medicines at stated intervals. Gladly would Julia have been 
left alone. Her most potent, cordial renovater was prayer : 
and earnestly she wished upon her knees to implore for an in- 
crease of firmness, to sustain her through her present conflict, 
and resolution to banish the image of P'itzroy forever from 
her heart. But to recumbent supplication was she doomed bj 
Mrs Beville, who remained herself for a great part of the 
night by Julia's bed-side, from whence she quickly banished 
the two ladies, but quitted it not herself until she found an un- 
equivocal amendment in her patient. 

Julia's own mental exertions aided the composing medi- 
cines of Miss Beville, in obtaining for her some tranquil re- 
pose. , But ere she sunk to rest, she had determined not to im- 
part to her friends in Russell-street the painful trial she had 
been doomed to. Of their advice, for her mode of conduct 
towards Fitzroy, distance, and his short stay, permitted her 
not to avail herself: and tlierefore she would not unnecessa- 
rily afflict them. To have had any confidant to converse with, 
upon the subject of her present ffrief,' would have proved a 
consolation to her heart. But still ner pride and delicacy took 
comfort, and rejoiced that no individual beneath that roof (no, 
VOL. I. 32 
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Bot even Fitzroy himself) knew her painful secret, or her 
mental sufferings. 

As early as possible, the family physician, Doctor Harlow, 
arrived, to visit Julia. Mrs Seville had treated her most judi- 
ciously. But still she required quiet, care, and medicine : and, 
by the order of Doctor Harlow, she remained a prisoner in 
her dressing-room that whole day : — a confinement she sin- 
cerely rejoiced at; for by the next, Fitzroy wag to leave the 
castle : and she trusted she should no more see him, until her 
unfortunate predilection was totally exterminated. 

During this day. Ladies Delamore and Theodosia paid the 
most flattering and kind attention to our heroine. But the 
rapid and arduous preparations for the approaching gala often 
required their absence from her, to oversee and arrange. And 
this, too, was the day for the officers fi*om Sedley, and some 
other guests, to dine at Delamore-castle ; so that Julia was 
unavoidably left much to herself. But she was sedulous in seek- 
ing amusement for her thoughts. — She wrote long and cheer- 
ful letters to Mrs Goodwin and Doctor Sydenham ; and, at 
Lady Delamore's request, sketched out many designs for the 
ornamental part of the fete. These laudable efforts were re- 
warded with merited success. Her bosom felt resigned com- 
posure : and as the hour advanced, and when it was past, at 
which she had understood from Sir Charles his brother was to 
leave Dorsetshire, on his return to Springcourt, she was re- 
lieved fi*om a grievous burden, and felt comparatively happy. 

Our heroine had a night of tranquil rest ; and arose at her 
usual hour. But when she attended the breakfast of Lady 
Delamore, nearly all her renovated composure was over- 
thrown : for there she most unexpectedly found — Fitzroy, 
pale and dejected : and her heart throbbed with pain and pity. 

Lady Delamore welcomed Julia with a maternal kiss. Fitz- 
roy attempted a congratulation upon her recovery. But his 
voice faltered : and his words were inarticulate. 

* Fitzroy,' said her ladyship, with anxiety, * it is in vain your 
denial of indisposition. If we wanted any other confirma- 
tion than your altered looks and manner, your very voice 
would condemn you. I sincerely rejoice you gave up your 
intentidn of quitting us last night ; and trust you will aJlow 
Doctor Harlow, when he comes presently, to prescribe for 
you.' 

Fitzroy smiled faintly, and mournfully. — * Again I assure 
you, my dear aunt, I am in perfect health : but it I were not, 
I have no great faith in country practitioners.' 

* Come, Miss De Clifford, defend Harlow. — You surely 
may sound his praise,' said Lady Delamore : — * and help me 
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to sabdiie this young man's obstinacy. Come, try your power 
over him.' 

'I — I have — can have no power over Mr Fitzroy, madam,' 
replied Julia, deeply, painfully blushing. 

* Nay, you know not,' said her ladyship : * for, in such cases, 
a stranger often finds greater influence, than friends who are 
really interested.' 

' A stranger ! ' repeated Fitzroy, in a low and hurried tone i 
then, aflerapause, he continued — 'Miss De Clifford wa 
stranger to any interest for me.' .... 

A sigh escaped from the bosom of our heroine. Worlds 
rfie would have given to recall it It seemed to have possess- 
6d the power of enchantment over Fitzroy. Despondence 
-appeared instantly to take flight from his countenance, which 
became irradiated with joyful animation. Jplia's confusion 
was pitiable ; yet only momentary. She saw she had awak- 
ened a hope, she considered almost criminal to excite. Shf 
therefore promptly rallied all the forces of her mind, to de- 
stroy that delusive hope : and although she succeeded not in 
totally overthrowing the new-raised structure of Fitzroy'* 
cheerfulness, she yet certainly destroyed a something of, or 
approaching to, confidence in his look, which much offbnded 
her, and aided her forcibly in her exertions to vanouish it. 

Lady Delamore appeared, for a short period, to oe infected 
by thoughtfulness and abstraction too. But this infection 
went off almost imperceptibly : and she conversed gaUyj and 
even playfully, with the now cheerful Fitzroy, 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Soon after the visits of Dr Harlow, Julia, accompanied by 
Ladies Delamore and Theodosia, went airing for a few miles. 
On their return, they found that several visitors had been at 
the castle, to inquire for our heroine : and among them had 
been Lady Lindore herself, attended by her grandson. Her 
ladyship had been so very particular in her inquiries, that Mrs 
Seville was called to answer them; whom Lady Lindore 
charged with a very kind message to Julia, expressive of * un- 
feigned joy at her being so mUch recovered, and hoping she 
would soon visit her, to give her ocular demonstration or her 
being so.' 
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When Julia made her appearance at dinner,, she was re- 
ceved with genuine kindness by Lord Delamore, who told 
her, that, ' notwithstanding his every exertion to discover 
them, nothing 'yet had transpired relative to the villains em- 
plo}red in the daring attempt against her.' 

Sir Charles Stratton — who, during the whole time of din- 
ner,, had been conspicuously in love with his destined bride — 
as soon as the domestics departed, suddenly and Vehemently 
exclaimed, after a well-sustained reverie — 

* If it cost me half my fortune, or that they seek refuge in 
the antipodes, I will pursue those villains ; and punish them 
with well-merited rigor, for the distressing alarm they caus- 
ed to you, Selina ; — although your unparalleled strength of 
mind enabled you to sustain and carry it off much more hero- 
ically than either of your fair companions.' 

* No, there is no bearing all this, said Lady Theodo- 

sia, smiling. — ' To talk of Selina's alarm, and praise her 
strength of mind ! — when it is I who ought to be compli- 
mented, upon my unparalleled strength of lungs : for had it 
not been for my powers of vociferation, she would have known 
nothing at all of the matter, until long after the happy termi- 
nation. And as to punishing the villains, Charles, it would be 
absolute ingratitude in you, after their displaying you to such 
fitscinating advantage, sir, as a valorous knight-errant. For 
my own part, when I saw your animated solicitude for the re- 
covery of the swooning nymph: — when 1 beheld you.frantic- 
ly sallying about, in quest of a contrivance to convey water 
to the spot where she was supported by Horatio ; and then, 
when his groom ingeniously ducked his hat in the sea, and 
baled up the briny treasure, I beheld you ready to worship 
him, as one of the river gods you had been invoking ; or to 
kiss him, conceiving (in the delirium of your enthusiasm) that 
he was one of the blooming beauteous nereides in her coral 

car, presenting the liquid in a pearly shell ; and ' 

* It is strange,' said Lady Selina, interrupting her sister, 
with a malign sneer — *It is strange, that you only observed 
the active benevolence of Sir Charles ; and saw not the still, 
but much more agonized solicitude of his brother, which I 
have heard of, though I was not in time to see it.' 

Poor Julia blushed a crimson tint ; and affected to be very 
busy about some fruit she was pretending to eat ; while Lady 
Theodosia, observing Sir Charles gazing with marked earn- 
estness at our trembling heroine, asked him, archly, * if he 
did not think Miss De Clifford looked tolerably for an invalid ?' 
Sir Charles, in some confusion, replied, * I — I — yes I be- 
lieve so.' 
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* You believe so ! ' repeated Lady Theodosia — * Absolute- 
y, his rage at your friends, the corsairs, Julia, for alarming 

oelina, has deranged tie poor soul ! . . . . Heavens ! how rap- 
idly his color varies ! — and his eyes ! they roll about so, from 
spot to spot, that I actually think some sudden paroxysm is 
about to seize him.* 

Lady Delamore, perceiving by the countenance of Lady 
Selina, that she was very angry, hastily arose, to prevent hos- 
tilities ; and retired to the concert-room, where the gentlemen 
Boon after joined her party. For some time. Lady Theodosia 
(who sung and played remarkably well) entertained them with 
ner performance. At length, Julia was requested by Lord 
Delamore* to allow them to hear the tone of her harp, which 
had arrived that day from town, by which he concluded she 
performed upon that instrument. 

Our heroine instantly complied ; and charmed the majority 
of her auditors. Lord Delamore entreated her to sing : but 
Lady Delamore objected, upon account of her recent indis- 
position : and Fitzroy, dreading the influence of her magical 
voice over his feelings, unguardedly, and with marked quick- 
ness, said — 

* Miss De Clifford cannot, must not, sing : — it would be 
cruelty to wish it' 

Julia, shocked and offended at Fitzroy*s conduct towards 
her this day — evincing, as she feared, conscious triumph at 
having some suspicion of her predilection for him ; and fancy- 
ing that now his evident wish for her not to sing arose from 
compassionating her weakness — in the supposition that, over- 
come by tender recollections of the night she sung for him 
at Z., she might betray her attachment for him — she felt 
aroused to exertion, and resolved to convince him that he was 
mistaken. 

* Indeed, Lady Delamore,' she said, * singing is never an in- 
jury, to me ; and as my lord wishes to hear my voice, I will 
do my best:' she immeaiately sung a most beautifully simple 
Italian air, which reqiiired no great execution ; and though 
her voice was not in full possession of its usual powers, she 
warbled it with such touching sweetness that her auditory 
were almost led to believe the melody they heard was the 
effect of magic. The moment our heroine ceased, the fas- 
cinated Lady Theodosia caught her round the neck, and gave 
her an affectionate kiss,, exclaiming — < That is for your 
seraphic (lay ; and to prove I do not hate you for your super- 
exceUcnce.' 

' Should we not all, then, for the very same reasons, Theo- 
vo^.. I. 22* 
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dosia, beg leave to follow your rather whimsical example ?' 
said the equally fascinated Lord Delamore, smiling. 

* Why, to be sure, my lord,* she replied, * you have all as 
much reason ; and I should have proposed it, only I was sure 
neither of my cousins would have thanked me for it.' 

At this moment a servant entered ; and informed Fitzroy 
his horses were ready. 

' * Order them to be put up again. — I shall not go tonight:' 
said Fitzroy : and the servant retired. 

* Not go, Horatio ! ' exclaimed Sir Charles. — * Why, what 
the deuce is in the wind now ? It was with difficulty I got you 
here, where you said you could only remain four-and- twenty 
hours ; and, lo ! you have doubled that time, and now won't 
go ! — Consider what will be thought of you at SpringcourU' 

* That is immaterial. — Constancy and Stability are not the 
deities worshipped there ;' replied Fitzroy, with a forced 
smile. * A letter will answer for the present. — I cannot quit 
Delamore-castle, Until I assist in the celebration of Lady Se- 
lina Southerland's last birth-day.' 

*l!f to compliment me, is your only motive for prolonging 
your stay, I must feel obliged to you, sir,' said Lady Selina, 
with a sarcsLstic smile. 

* Vou must be convinced, Fitzroy,' said Lord Delamore, 
gravely, * that your prolonged stay will afford us all infinite 
pleasure ; if that stay can attach, no censure to you. — Re* 
member your situation with Lady Enderfield ; and reflect, if 
this delay of your promised return, is not likely to oflfend her.' 

* That, ray lord,' replied Ftzroy, in much embariassment, * i^ 

— can be — of little consequence.' 

* Of little consequence ! ' repeated his lordship. 

* One inevitable consequence, however, I foresee,' said the 
amazed Sir Charles : — * that of drawing Lady Enderfield, and 
perchance her evergreen grace, to Delamore-castle, to look 
for the truant at the gala.^ 

* I stay on purpose,' replied Fitzroy, with assumed gayety 

— * Anxious to pay Lady Selina every respect, I remain to 
attract hither a star of the fijst magnitude, to shine at her an- 
niversary.' 

This conversation had caused the destruction of a harp- 
string ; and Julia now, in apparent earnestness (assumed, to 
hide her real perturbation,) was busily employed remedying 
an accident which a sudden thrill of agitation had occasioned. 

* Now you have mended that, my love,' said Lady Delamore, 
kindly, * I recommend you to take one turn upon the terrace, 
before the sun goes down.' 
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Julia gratefully, and eagerly, availed herself of the very 
opportune advice ; and took the prescribed turn upon the ter- 
race, accompanied by Lady Theodosia and Fitzroy. Nothing 
particular occurred in this short walk : and on our heroine's 
appearance in the drawing-room, she was challenged to a 
game at chess, by Lord Delamore, who was a skilful player, 
and extremely fond of it. To his great joy and surprise, and 
to Lady Selina's alarm and chagrin, he soon discovered Julia 
to be almost an equal adept. This discovery was made with 
rapture by his lordship, as not one of his own family (Lord St 
Orville excepted) was, by any means, a match for him : and to 
Mrs Monk's tolerable success in the acquirement of this fasci- 
nating game, she was often indebted for the power of drawing 
him from his family : but soon his lordship saw that even IVfra 
Monk could not enter into any sort of competition with Miss 
De Clifford, to whom he now gave the appellation of ' the 
lovely Philadora.' 

The succeeding day was the eve of the gala ; and was spent 
by the ladies of the castle in superintending the final arrange- 
ments for it. In the morning of this day. Lord Lindore and 
Major Mandeville called, and were admitted. Fitzroy never 
quitted the room during their stay ; but remained a silent in- 
quisitor. Major Mandeville was, as ever, lively and entertain- 
ing : and Lord Lindore exerted himself to be as much so as a 
man very romantically in love could be. Every-one was infi- 
nitely pleased with him, except Fitzroy, who the moment he 
departed, turned him — his every word and action — into such 
potent ridicule, and with such force of wit and humor, that 
Julia was in amazement how she could possibly have been so 
pleased with his lordship. 

Lady Delamore was disconcerted, and more than half angry 
with her nephew. — *This is unfair, and uncandid!' said 
she. < The words, and actions, of even the most perfect of the 
human race, could scarcely bear the test of your pointed ridi- 
cule, Horatio. Indeed, I doubt not that the powers of your 
sarcastic wit could even despoil a Julia De Clifford of every 
grace and fascination.' 

* Oh, no ! ' he replied ; ' nothing can despoil perfection of 
its fascinations. — But as to this little sickly lord, I may have 
been unmerciful to him. But I could not help it, I so detest 
him.' 

* Detest him, Fitzroy ! ' said Lady Delamore. — * Pray, may 
I ask what cause you have for detestation ? ' 

* Oh ! ' replied Fitzroy, with a forced smile,. * because it is 
my humor, to hate him, most energetically.' 
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* A reason so coucluBive,* said Lady Delatnore, * methinks 
it would have better stilted a f?illy female^ than a British sen- 
ator.' 



CHAPTER XXX. 



NoTHiNe particular occurred, in Delamove-castle, since tbt 
fbre^in^ chapter, until the evening of the ball. Fitzroy and 
Julia had not been left one moment without other society. 
His spirits seemed to rise and fall, according to the hopes and 
fears created by her very guarded conduct. ' But he was her 
earnest, attentive, scrutinizing observer r — and he was not 
her only observer. This, poor Julia quickly perceived. It 
increased her consciousness y and, by wounding her delicacy, 
and torturing her susceptibility, agitated and embarrassed her ; 
often destroying her self-possession, and defeating every effioart 
fbr effisctual conceahnent. Ardently she longed for the ball 
to be over ; as then she doubted not of the departure of Fitzroy, 
when she should be comparatively happy. 

By the arrangement of Lady Delamore — as this was a birth- 
day anniversary, and Julia's first introduction in a fashionable 
assembly, in a situation that accorded with her birth — our 
heroine was attired with splendor, as well as elegance. And 
the natural simplicity of her appearance hitherto, seemed now 
laid aside for Uie occasion ; while the dignity and grace of 
maJBsty inspired every look and motion. Not now, as usual, 
did Julia's beauty, in a large assembly, aUure and fascinate 
by degrees, and pass unheeded by many. — She struck at one 
glance ; attracted every eye 5 and admiration, for this whde 
evening, seemed to rest exclusively on her. Lady Delamore 
looked almost dazzlingly beautiful. But she had lost the fas- 
cinating charm of novelty in her own neighborhood: and 
though she amazed everyone, by the unfading lustre of her 
transcendent loveliness, Julia was novelty, and in her teens. 

The illuminations, which were beautiful and superb both in 
the park, and in the exterior and interior of the castle, were 
all most brilliantly completed by eight o'clock ; the reception 
rooms thrown open ; and shortly afler they began to fiD, with 
all the beauty and fashion to be found within many miles of 
the castle. The arrangements were so elegant, so tastefuUy 
magnificent, that Lord Delamore was completely satisfied; 
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and felt infinite obligations to his wife, for the zeal and power 
she had evinced, in gratifying his wishes. 

Lady Theodosia looked uncommonly lovely. Her dress, 
too, in compliment to her sister, was superb. Lady Selina, 
as it was her own birth-day, affectedly appeared in what she 
meant to be fancifully simple attire. But she possessed not a 
particle of taste : and her dress accorded not with her style 
of countenance. The character of her face expressed all that 
was contrary to simplicity : and her manners were the extreme 
of study and high-wrought affectation: so that she never 
looked to less advantage than upon the present occasion, 
when she expected to be the first orb of attraction : and all 
the invidious spleen of envy, and disappointment, was from 
this evening added to her former abhorrence of our heroine. 
Nor were her manners at all calculated to win that general 
admiration her beauty failed to obtain ; for she was servilely 
adulating to the great — civil, or superciliously insolent to 
those below her in rank, just as caprice directed. 

Lady Delamore saw, with maternal grief and chagrin, the 
rudeness and inattention of her elder daughter to tlie majority 
of the guests; and therefore earnestly called upon Lady The- 
odosia and Julia, to aid her in redoubled attention to every one 
neglected by the lady -paramount of the evening. 

Lord Lindore, the moment he arrived, sought out Miss De 
Clifford, with whom he was to dance the first two dances. He 
had scarcely done inquiring about her health, with all the so- 
licitude of ardent love, when the Miss Hows, Miss Nevilles, 
and some other misses of that class, who love to herd together, 
linked by the arm, though not by genuine friendship — who 
have ever much to say to each other — in giggling whispers 
approached Julia, to congratulate her upon ner providential 
escape. 

' You do not dance tonight, of course, Miss De Clifford,' 
said Miss Neville ; * for you have too much sensibility, to be 
yet sufficiently recovered from the effect of your terror.' 

* And beside, were you to dance,' said Miss Jemima Neville, 
* the ill natured would directiy say, your illness, in conse- 
quence of your fright, was only affectation.' 

* It would be very great affectation, not to dance, when I 
feel, so great deal able for it,' replied Julia, smiling. 

'Nay, but you had much better not attempt it,' said- Miss 
Margaret How ; * for you look so ill, and languid, it will kill 
you if you do.' 

* And I shall die of disappointment, if I do not dance,' re- 
turned Julia, amazed ; not having any idea that she looked ill : 
' and I am very well now.' 
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' You have certainly got a hectic ! ' exclaimed Miss Ne- 
ville. 

* The bright glow of her bloom looks very like it,' said Misa 
Caroline How, wisely shaking her head. 

'Ill looks are generally the attendants upon indisposition,' 
6aid Miss Constantia Fermor, now advancing; *so I am happy 
to observe your countenance is the pleaising herald, Misa De 
Clifford, that announces, most unequivocally, your perfect re- 
covery : for I never saw you look so welK' 

* I am infinitely happy to hear you say so. Miss Fermor : 
for I was actus ily beginning to despair of finding any lady of 
my opinion ; ' said Lord Lindore. 

Some of the Miss Beaumonts having joined this party, Miss 
Ann inquired — ' How Miss Harriet Neville's cousin, and 
particular friend, did ? ' 

* Oh ! poor Eliza ! ' Miss Harriet exclaimed, * I have had 
dismal accounts of her. My aunt wrote me word, to day, 
that she cannot possibly last much longer.' 

* I am Very sorry,' said Miss Ann. 

* Oh ! I am immensely grieved But, dear me ! they 

are going to begin dancing — and I am not yet engaged ! ' re- 
plied Miss Harriet, at first affectedly sad ; then brisldng op, 
and stealing an inviting glance at Lord Lindore. — * I am 
terribly afraid,' she added, * I shall not get a partner.' 

Mr George Beaumont now approached. — * Oh ! ' said his 
lordship, / here comes a gentleman to dispel that appreheor 

sion You are come, sir, to solict the honor of Miss 

Harriet Neville's hand, for the first two dances ? ' . . . 

* I have no objection, my lord : as it is quite immaterial to 
me, who I dance with ; ' stammered our Mr George. 

* You mean, my good sir, that you are anxious, above all 

tlungs, to dance with Miss Harriet' Miss Harriet 

slid behind Miss How * Oh ! inhuman ! ' continued 

his lordship, catching her hand, and gently drawing her back: 
— * you must not fly.' 

Mr George Beaumont, perceiving that he should have some 
mental amusement in dancing with the now angry Miss 
against her inclination, summoned up sufficient courage to 
ask her to dance with him. 

' S-i-rrr,' replied the disappointed young lady, colorings witik 
vexation, * I — I — if I dance tonight, I am engaged,' 

'To a sylph, then, it must be : for no one visible ha£ks^»okeii 
to you, but his lordship and George, since you declared your 
apprehension of not getting a partner ;' said Miss Ann Beau* 
mont, exceedingly indignant at the slight thus publicly^howQ 
to her brother. 
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Miss Harriet, most unwillingly, gave her hand to a man in 
a dingy black coat, when so many smart officers were pre- 
sent ; and, with a heart full of discontent and envy, she join- 
ed the dancers. 

Lord Lindore exerted himself to the utmost to please and 
entertain Julia ; and he would have succeeded, had not the 
ridicule of Fitzroy still forcibly operated, and, in defiance of 
all the efforts of her good-nature to jdisregard it, threw its 
baneful influence over every word and action. But it .was 
not the undisguised homage of Lord Lindore alone, that our 
heroine , received. The young and handsome Marquis of 
Oakland was captivated ; and whether she was dancing with 
himself, or any other partner, he followed her still, and seem- 
ed to forget that anything but Julia De Clifford was in crea- 
tion. 

Fitzroy, at the request of Lady Delamore, was much occu- 
pied in attention to the guests ; but still his every thought 
was fixed on Julia. He saw her attended and admired by a 
train of fashionable men ; many of high rank ; all court- 
ing her smiles : and some evidently earnest suitors. All this 
he beheld with inquietude. His mind was torn by so many 
painfully perplexing anxieties, that he became, at length, so 
abstracted, bis conduct so inconsistent, and conversation so 
unconnected, that many a giggling miss pronounced that — 
* Mr Fitzroy was tipsy.' 

Sir Cbarles Stratton, too, finding Sir Robert Raymond in- 
clined to be the adulating attendant of Lady Selina for the 
evening, quietly yielded Uiat task to him, and gave himself 
up to undisguised admiration of Julia ; who was completely 
weary of the homage paid her, before the evening was half 
expired ; thought the men extremely troublesome ; many of 
them very foolish ; and almost envied some of the ladies 
present the comfort of unattended homeliness. 

During the evening, both Lord and Lady Delamore oflen 
made Julia sit to rest ; when she had the opportunity of ob- 
serving the manoeuvring of Mrs Neville, to interrupt the teU- 
a-tetes of every couple, except her own daughters and their 
partners ; as this female Machiavel deemed it good policy to 
prevent the chit-chat of young people of different sexes, and 
to call off attention to her own conversation, whirh was cer- 
tainly clever and pleasing : as, next to making a match for 
any of her daughters, she considered it good generalship to 
prevent that of her young female friends : for the more mar- 
rying men were left disengaged, the greater chance, she 
thought, her girls had. By ner manoeuvres, her sly innuen- 
does, her sarcastic remarks, and a well-turned laugh at a half- 
captivated young man, she had destroyed several matches in 
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embryo ; — but, as yet, had failed to marry off any of her own 
daughters. 

In one of these intervals of rest, Lady Theodosia, and her 
shadow, Major Mandeville, joined Julia ; and her ladyship in- 
stantly exclaimed, * My dear Miss De Clifford ! our alann, 
and your escape, have proved the most fortunate of all possi- 
ble events for the card parties. I just have returned from 
the card-room, where I found, between each deal, it was the 

universal theme. 

* ** I am truly happy. Lady Theodosia, to see you so well 
recovered from your alarm," said Mr Beaumont. 

* " The rogues, I find, were apprehended this morning 
through the sagacity of a Newfoundland dog ; and your watch- 
' es, and the curiously-wrought purse the Queen of Naples 
gave to Miss De Clifford, found upon them ; " cried Doctor 
Floyd, deliberately taking a pinch of snuff, displaying at once 
his beautiful diamond ring, and the box which linedly des- 
scended from his great ancestor, King'Laewellyn, to him. 

* " Rogues ! sir," repeated Mrs How, contemptuously.' * You 
have been egregiously misinformed, my dear sir: — there 
were no roffues in the case, I assure you. No, no : — it was 
a remarkably handsome, elegant, spirited, and highly educa*> 
ted, Irish fortune-hunter : who, hearing of the Ladies South- 
erland sUt Weymouth, came hither to carry one of them off. 
There was a chaise, with four foaming bays, waiting, in case 
the twelve-oared barge failed." 

* " Pardon, mc, madam. You must have the goodness to 
allow me to know better than any body else, having my in- 
formation from exceeding high authority ; " cried Miss Crab- 
tree,femphatically, shuffling thefcards in great triumph. — "It 

was' Here they all drew their chairs closer to the 

table, with eager curiosity in every countenance "It 

was the eldest son of a certain duke, not more exalted by 
rank then pre-eminent for virtues, whom Lady Selina lately 
rejected in town ; so he laid his plans with his second* brother, 
an extreme lively, dashing, post-captain in the navy. So down 
they came, in the disguise of common sailors — only conceive, 

of common sailors ! — and were upon the point of 

There ! I have lost deal ! was ever anything so curs — so ex- 
tremely provoking ! I had spadille ! basto ! — a sure hand. 

O! dear, dear, how excessively unlucky! Well, of 

carrying her off, in a man-of-war's boat, to an elegant gilded 
yacht ; when Sir Charles Stratton, who, by some means (quite 
unforeseen) got intelligence of it ; came down post from 
town, in an agony of mind scarce possible to be conceived ; 
and, with his brother, and an armed band, only just arrived in 
time to save the dear angel from the ruthless spoiler." 
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* " The sequel, the fated sequel, dear madam ! " ex- 

clauned Charles, who stood, unseen hy Miss Crabtree, all this 
time, behind her chair, listening; and whose unexpected 
voice made her bound from her seat, with a degree of agility 
which the ancient machinery of her frame seemed incapable 
o^ while it threw such a ludicrous expression of vexation 
into her countenance, that it almost subdued the gravity of the 
spectators. — " You know, dear Miss Crabtree," said Charles, 
^'the certain duke's son and myself measured swords 
next morning ; he was mortally wounded : and I, unfortu- 
nately killed upon the spot. . . . This you can vouch for, from 
undoubted authority, too ; having it from myself, you know." 

* " La ! how extremely droll you are. Sir Charles ! — al- 
ways some waggery ! " — drawled out Miss Crabtree, striving 
to change the subject 

* " But really. Sir Charles, is not Miss Crabtree's intelli- 
gence authentic ? " said Doctor Floyd. 

*"So far as relates to myself, I may venture to answer,** 
replied Charles, smiling, ** I never, my good sir, until this mo- 
ment, heard of this certain duke's son. I came down under 
no agonizing impression of jealousy ; never having travelled 
more tranquilly — sleeping, most profoundly, the whole way." 

* Miss Crabtree, almost whimpering with vexation, demanded 
a fish for a red ace, which she snatched up furiously.' 

The supper-rooms were now thrown open ; and, although 
not absolutely an election ball, there was no small degree of 
eagerness evinced to get to the banquet. Most sumptuous 
were the suppers ; and as well as the diiBTerent rooms, beautifully 
adorned. Every accommodation was complete and elegant. 

The situation of Julia was unlike what she had experienc- 
ed at the only ball-supper she had ever before partaken of. 
Then, Doctor fcJydenham was her only attendant. Now, the 
men seemed ready to push each other down, in eagerness to 
be in her train, and to sit at the table with her. — *Ah!' 
thought Julia, * I was at Z. a portionless orphan ; unprotected, 
patronized by no greatness. It is to my benefactor, I owe 
my consequence now.' Tears of gratitude started to her 
eyes ; and eagerly, and mentally, she ejaculated an ardent 
wish for health and every blessing to be the portion of Lord 
Ashgrove. 

This board, of festivity made Julia sad. It forcibly pour- 
trayed to her remembrance, the fleeting dream delusion had 
presented to her at Z. ball. She deeply sighed. She heard 
its responsive sound ; and beheld Pitzroy seated at the same 
table, exactly opposite her ; ^— the Marquis of Oakland placed 
beside him : for Lord Lindore, and another young man of 
VOL. I. 23 
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rank, had mancBUvred to get on each side of our heroine ; and 
the nohle marquis was compelled to content himself with a 
situation which would enable him still to see and speak to her. 

Julia could not eat ; nor felt inclined to talk much to her 
supporters. Yet, not choosing to give way to painful retro- 
spections, she sought amusement, from observing those about 
her ; and, very shortly befbre she quitted the supper-room, 
she beheld the marquis and Fitzroy in earnest conversation ; 
the former betraying much emotion, and often directing his 
eyes towards herself. She felt embarrassed; as she had 
reason to believe their conversation was of her. At length, 
they ceased: and, after a pause of apparent dejected thought- 
fulness, the marquis suddenly addressed Fitzroy, and Julia 
heard a few incomplete sentences of what he said. — 

' Since this is unfortunately so I must fly 

Should I see more of her fascinations, my peace ' What 

followed was spoken in lower tones. Fitzroy made a short 
reply, delivered with earnestness ; and both at once sunk into 
a train of meditation. Shortly after, the tables broke up. 
The marquis came hastily round to Julia, and snatched her 
hand, which he fervently pressed : 

* May Heaven,' he softly said, * shower on you every bless- 
ing ! for I am convinced you deserve them. Happy, happy 
Lindore ! ' and instantly he vanished, amidst the crowd ; leav- 
ing our heroine in amazement, at Uie wild abruptness of his 
address. * For what,' thought she, * could the happiness of 
Lord Lindore be to her?' As she gazed after this vanishing 
man, her astonishment was not diminished, on observing Fitz- 
roy regarding the retreating marquis, with his countenance, 
before sad, brightened by a smile of joy and triumph. 

All the dancers now returned to the ball-room, there to 
renew their amusement ; and Julia was just proceeding to 
join the company, when she perceived Lady Sophia Elling- 
ham, a handsome young widow of haut ton* pensively leaning 
against a pillar, totally unattended. Julia approached, and 
asked, * Would not her ladyship dance ? ' 

* Most gladly,' replied her ladyship, * if you can persuade 
that Adonis, Fitzroy, to dance with me.' 

* I know not, where, to find him,' said our heroine, hesitat- 
ingly ; * and I think, I had much better ^ engage Sir Charles 
Stratton, for you, who is quite near, and equally an Adonis.' 

* There, there Fitzroy stands — yonder, near that door 

Fly to him dear girl ! persuade him to dance with me : — neith- 
er he, nor any other man, can refuse you a request. Tell him, 
I claim an old engagement of dancing with him, at the first 
ball we should meet together.' 
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Poor Julia, most unwillingly, set forward on her embassy, 
which she would not have undertaken, but out of respect for 
the request of Lady Delamore. She took the most intricate 
way to him, in hopes he might be gone before she reached 
the place ; — which now was deserted by every one, but him 
she wished to shun. Pitzroy saw her approaching towards 
him ; he seemed instantly electrified ; and almost flew to 
meet her. 

' I am commissioned by a lady, sir,' said Julia, with dignity, 
while a most beautiful blush of timidity suffused her lovely 
countenance, * to claim an engagement, made with you, to 
dance with her, when you should meet, at the ball.' 

* Miss De Clifford ! ' replied Fitzroy, with eyes sparkling in 
rapture ; ' is it, can it be possible, that you should condescend 
to claim an implicit conditional engagement, formed on that 
fatal, fatal evening, when my happiness terminated forever ? ' 

* Lady Sophia Ellingham, is the lady, I speak for, sir,' said 
Julia, trembling, and anxious to get away. 

* Alas ! ' replied Fitzroy ; deeply sighing, and his counten- 
ance changing to profound melancholy ; * I was too presump- 
tuous, in supposing you deigned to recollect that illusive en- 
gagement, which now, I doubt not, you have forgotten, with 
all that passed that fatal evening.' 

'Oh, no !' replied Julia, with strildng naivete and genuine 
dignity fascinatingly blended ; * I have not, at all, forgotten, I 
told you, then, that gratitude would, at all times, preserve in 
, me, the remembrance, of your kind attentions ; while you, I 
lioped, would forget all that could militate against your peace. 
You have done so, sir ; and no one, more sincerely, wishes 
you happy, than I do.' 

Ere Fitzroy seemed collected enough to attempt a reply, 
the fair widow saluted him with a tap of her fan. 

'What ails you, Fitzroy?' she exclaimed. 

* I — I have got a most overpowering headache,' said he. 

' Come, dance it off,' she replied, playfully snatching his 
hand, and leading him, most unwillingly, to the dancers. Julia 
was now found, by her anxiously-seeking partner, in no danc- 
ing mood. She soon complained of fatigue, and obtaining Lady 
Delamore's permission, eagerly retired, weary of adulation, 
quite tired of being a beauty. She was very anxious to be 
^one, to think over and expound, if possible, the> words and 
conduct of Fitzroy. But she w^ too weary for thinking ; 
exhausted nature required repose, and arbitrarily claimed it. 
In spite of her wish for continuing awake, to brood over per- 
plexities and distresses, she slept profoundly, and uninterrupt- 
ed^ uptU pii^e o'cloc]^ the same morning. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



As protracted amusement occasioned all the family to rise 
late, Julia did not keep Lady Delamore waiting breakfast for 
her ; and, to her great relief, her ladyship was alone. 

During their repast, Lady Delamore rallied our heroine 
upon the execution she had done among the hearts of the 
men the preceding evening ; and talked particularly of the 
Marquis of Oakland's marked admiration. Julia, who was all 
candor, and felt grieved, at thinking it right to conceal from 
her beloved Lady Delamore, all that had passed in her ac- 
quaintance with Fitzroy, hastened to tell her the strange ad- 
dress of the marquis to her, at the moment of his departure. 

Lady Delamore was thoughtfully silent for some time ; at 
lengtli she said — * It is evident, my dear child, this young man 
was fascinated by you ; and from the intelligence he received 
from my nephew, concluded immediate flight was all he had 
in his power to secure his peace.' 

Julia's heart panted ; she scarcely breathed ; she would have 
given worlds to know the information Fitzroy had imparted. 

* It is also plain,' continued her ladyship, * what Pitzroy's 
communication was.' Julia blushed ; and her heart bounded 
almost visibly. * Fitzroy, n9 doubt, with many others, believes 
Lord Lindore your favored lover.' Julia became pale as death. 

* Lord Lindore I Lord Lindore ! — dear madam,' she tremu- 
lously, but eagerly, articulated, * he is not my favored lover.' 
Lady Delamore appeared not to observe this half-implied 
confession. * He, of all, is the last man, I am certain, I could 
ever sincerely love.' 

* Do not tremble so, and look so terrified, my love,' said 
Lady Delamore kindly. * We ai:e not going to act the cruel 
guardians — to force the lovely maid into the arms of a de- 
tested lover. But I am sorry to hear you so decidedly against 
Lord Lindore ; for he is very amiable : — he would make an 
excellent husband. His grandmother is extremely anxious 
for the match ; and the young man himself is violently in love.' 

Julia burst into tears . 

* Good Heaven! wiat is the matter, my sweet child ? ' ex- 
claimed her ladyship, tenderly. 

* Oh, madam ! I cannot bear, that any one, should love me, 
whom I cannot love, again. I would not doom my bitterest 
foe, to the sad misery, of unpropitious love ; and how can I 
not weep, when I hear, the bad tidings, that I make, the 
amiable youth unhappy ? ' 
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* This is a most unfortunate humanity of disposition,* ^aid 
Lady Delamore, * for one so likely to attract many serious 
lovers. But, I too, am very sorry for this young yian : and 
your kindness, and amiahle gratitude for his attentions, have 
added fuel to the flame, hy the flattering aid of hope.' 

* Oh ! I see, I feel, now, I have heen greatly too attentive — 
too, too, civil, to him : hut I had no idea of doing harm. I 
knew not of, had no suspicion of the malady, of his heart ; or 
I would not — no I would not — have done, so great cruelty. 
Dear, dear. Lady Delamore, tell me, how I am to remedy 
this sad mischief, and make him to hate me ? ' 

* That,' replied Lady Delamore, smiling, * I think, would 

rather perplex me to contrive We must let him down 

gently, Julia. You must . dance with him no more, if it is 
possible to avoid it You must retire from his assiduities ; but 
still I would have you treat him with respect : — this I need 
not say to you, for you will not be unkind in your reserves.' 

* Oh ! no, indeed ! Ij should very much hate myself if I 

was But his grandmother — his adoring grandmother 

— will grieve for him ! Oh ! what shall we do, to make small 
grief for her ? ' 

*To disappoint her, will be no pleasant task,' replied her 
ladyship ; * but I must undertake it.' 

Lady Delamore, and her interesting protege, soon after 
went out airing. When returned to the castle, while her 
ladyship was superintending the taking down some of the 
temporary decorations of the gcday Julia was informed a gen- 
tleman, who said his name was ^Misery,' was come to wait 
upon her. 

* Misery ! ' repeated Julia ; who, concluding it must be 
some foreigner known to Mrs St Clair ; some distressed emi- 
grant, come perhaps to solicit pecuniary relief, whose name 
the footman had jumbled into * Misery ;• hastened to the 
room where the stranger was waiting. The servant opened 
the door, to announce her ; when a pier-glass reflecting the 
image of the visitor, she started back, with terror pourtrayed 
in every line of her countenance, and precipitately retreated 
to the library, to claim Lord Delamore's protection ; but onlv 
Pitzroy was there. 

* Julia I — once, I vainly thought, my Julia I * he exclaimed, 
catching her, with tender anxiety, to his breast, to support 
her dreadfully agitated frame — * What, what is thje matter ? 
— What haa alarmed you thus ? ' 

* Sir,* she replied, disengaging herself from his support, 
with all the dignity of restored self-possession — l^ Sir, I am 
no man's Julia. . ^ . . The Juli^a oftly, for my ftl^nds. 1 
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had sure thought, Lord Delamore here was ; and came to 
seek, from him, protection.' 

' Protection !' said Fitzroy. — * Julia De Clifford, however 
much she may despise me, shall never want protection where 
I am. Who, or what (dare I ask?) calls for>a protector now ? ' 

Julia was softened ; and tears of gratitude trembled in her 
beautifully expressive eyeST*" Fitzroy observed the advan- 
tage he had gained ; and eagerly hastened to improve it. 

*But why, oh! why, Miss De Clifford,' he continued, 
throwing the most insinuating mournful soflness into his 
voice and countenance, ^ am I excluded from the number of 
your friends ? Why is that misery to be added to my woes ? 
Why tell me, " you are the Julia only of your friends ? " ' 

'I know not,' she replied, with bewitching, ingenuous 
sweetness ; ' I know not why, at all, I was so ungrateful, in 
that moment, to forget, all my great obligations to you, and 
have recollection only of my resentment. I have been, very 
full, of resentful ness ; and I was sorry too, in a great degree, 
at the pains you did seem to take, to conceal from your friends 

iwho are my friends now), all the" former knowledge, you had 
or me. I did never, give you offence ; and my self-love, 
taught me the belief, that my acquaintance, was no disgrace 
for you. Could I think you a friend, when you caused me 
such mortification ? Why might not meeting me, at Z., have 
h^en acknowledged ? That might be owned, without revert- 
ing to (what is now unnecessary, for any one, to be told) 
these greatly mistaken delusions of your transient fancy.' 
'Oh, Julia! Miss De Clifford ! it was not the delusion of 

transient fancy Oh ! no ; it was not delusion, it was 

not transient, or why am I now so wretched ? ' he said, with 
the soflest tones of love modulating his voice ; while its most 
animated expression emanated from his eyes : but of this 
latter, Julia was scarcely aware, for her looks were timidly 
directed to the ground. * Oh, Julia ! could you see into my 
heart, you would there behold your image enshrined forever!' 
' Can what they call love be felt for two objects, at the 
same moment ? ' asked Julia, with a smile of incredulity. 

* No,' lie replied ; * love cannot be felt for two objects at 
one time. My heart only beats with a pure, ardent, and un- 
conquerable passion for Julia De Clifford : a passion which I 
fondly, fondly cherish ; though fatally convinced it will make 
my life wretched.' 

* If with such sentiments, you have made engagement, to 
plight your solemn vows, to Lady Enderfield, at the sacred 
altar of your Creator, you must be very wretched ; and with 
grief, I do add, are greatly deserving of being ao,' With 
difficulty Julia now repressed her tears. 
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* If, if,' eagerly exclaimed Fitzroy, * yoa can grieve for me 
— if, if your heart has softened towards me, prevent my 
wretchedness ; elevate me from my agonizing misery to bliss 
unutterable ! . . . . Tell me, you love me : tell me, oh ! tell 
me ! you will be mine, Julia, adored idol of my heart ! ' 

Julia now raised her expressive eyes, and darted on him a 
look of reproof. ' Is this language, for the accepted lover, 
to Lady Enderfield, to hold to me ? Is this language, I ought 
to hear, without very great resentment ? ' 

'I am not the lover of Lady Enderfield, Miss De Clifford,' 
he earnestly replied. *She has been my wooer; and by 
every flattering endearment, by convincing me, your heart 
was cold to me, a conviction Lord Gaythorn too most forcibly 
aided, lured me into an engagement certainly of a sacred 
nature — but — but — but, thank my stars, I have not fulfilled 
it ! . . . . I can break engagements, as well as she did. She 
set me an example ; which if you give but the mandate, 
oh ! how rapturously will I follow it ! ' 

•And be no longer man of honor!' said Julia, * If from 
the tenderness of Lady Enderfield, or any other infatuation, 
you have been led into the engagement, which your heart 
is sorry for, I do pity you, but my mandate shall never be 
given, to a dishonorable action.' 

* Oh, Julia! my adored Julia!' he ardently exclaimed, 
*call it not dishonorable, to break a spell that witchery only 
enthralled me in. Away from' her, my understanding has re- 
covered its powers. I now see, and feel, it was all blandish- 
ment ; all, all the sorcery of an insidious syren.' 

' I know not what it was. I am not competent to judge : 
but if such, so very bad is your opinion of Lady Enderfield, 
you surely will not be so mad to make her your wife. If 
she is, indeed, to you a sorceress, for blandishment, can you 
want any mandate, but from reason (since honor permits it to 
you), to break firom a spell, that would wed you to pusery, 
and lead you to make vows, which, being insincere, would 
be a ^eat insult, to your Creator ? ' 

* Oh,- Julia ! ' exclaimed Fitzroy, * talk not so coolly of rea- 
son, to a man so ardently in love as I am I Only tell me that 
you will be mine, and that ' 

* Hold, Mr Fitzroy ! ' said Julia, with impressive dignity ; 
^ you too much forget the respect, that is due to me. But I 
have recollection of my own propriety. You are, the afliaDC- 
ed husband, to Lady Enderfield ; and the language of love 
from you, is an insult, to any woman, but to Lady Enderfield.' 

* I will not be that interdicted wretch another week ! ' em- 
phatically exclaimed Fitzroy. • But will not,' continued he, 
with winning softness, •'the &stidious Julia give me even one 
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ray of hope, to exist upon until this precipitate, ohnoxious 
engagement is dissolved?' Though her heart powerfully 
felt and pleaded for him, it yet felt the influence of propriety 
too forcibly to betray her affection ; and, with increased dig- 
nity, she replied, 

* If, my esteem is good for you, lose it not, Mr Fitzroy, by 
such pleadings, from impropriety.' She now moved towards 
the door ; when a sudden recollection of what had winged 
her thither, again blanched her cheeks, and made her tremble. 
— ' Oh ! ' she said, * how have I been led into forgetfulness 
quite, of the terror, which sent me, hither, to seek Lord Dela- 
'more ! Can you tell me, where he is ? ' 

« I know not ; — but cannot I be his substitute ? * exclaim- 
ed Fitzroy, hastily approaching her. — * Oh ! how you tremble ! 
Do, do, for a moment, be seated, beloved Julia, until you com- 
pose yourself. Remember, no one shall injure or insult you, 
while I am near. Do, I implore you, confide in me ; honor 
me so far ; and see with what rapturous delight I will be your 
servant — your champion : — for are you not my heart's idol ? ' 

' Talk not so, I beseech you,' Julia replied ; * or T can no 
more, consider you, for the friend, I wish to consult. I did 
want Lord Delamore, to send that terrible man away ; to tell 
him, I can see him no more.' 

* What man, my life ?' askedjthe amazed Fitzroy, in atone 
of impassioned tenderness. 

' Not, not, such language as that ; or any language, spok- 
en in such a tone, as that ; or I must, fly from you too.' 

' Well then I have done. I obey you, Miss De Clifford ; 
and will assume the language and tone of chilling indiffer- 



ence.' 



* Oh, no ! ' she replied with artless quickness, * not so. I do 
not wish you, to be indifferent about me.' 

The rapture of Fitzroy's countenance told, at once, how 
powerful was the joy with which this artless sentence had 
inspired him ; but fearing to offend her, he was silent, though 
scarcely able to conceal the transport of his feelings. 

* Louis Laroche is now in the castle, waiting to see me. I 
do suppose, his terrible father has relented ; but, even were 

now my affections disen that is I, — I — I do mean, that. 

.... Oh ! that, through his ill-omened love, I have suffered so 
^eat cruelty — I mean, unkindness' — and Julia smiled, in 
forgiving mercy — ' that I cannot, but shudder at hie very name ; 

and But, oh, dear ! how has my great alarm to see him, 

taken from me my recollection \ and 1 did quite forget, it wa» 
Lord Ashgrove. not you, I did tell of him.' And now our he- 
roine gave to Fitzroy a short history of the Laroehe^. 
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Fitzroy listened, with great interest and attention ; and 
when she ceased, he indignantly exclaimed — * You shall not 
Bee him ! — No ; eua Lord Delamore is from home, I will go to 
this unworthy, persecuting man — As your brother, Julia, will 
I go, and send him hence.' 

* Oh ! no, no, no, ! ' said Julia, anxiously catching the re- 
treating Fitzroy gently by the arm ; * stay, I conjure for you !* 
Her action, and the tone of her voice, arrested him at oncCi 
with a powerful sensation of rapture. ' Had T, a brother, be- 
lieve me, I would not let him encounter the turbulent, and 
vindictive Laroche ; and think not, I will at all consent, for 
you to be exposed to his violence ; — irritated too, as you now 
are, against him. Gentleness, I very well do know, can at 
once subdue even' his bad disposition. I was, therefore, wit- 
less, very much, to feai* him, now, I have good protection — 
am no more the poor, deserted orphan, when no one cared 
for at all. I will now try my stock of courage, and go to him ; 
but alone, I should still shudder, and be afraid.' 

* I will accompany you, if you will condescend to per- 
mit me.' 

* I do much thank you ; but that would seem so odd! — so^ 

80, as if ' Julia now blushed, hesitated, and at length 

added — * No, it will be, the more correct mode for me, to 
seek Lady Delamore, who ' 

* You will not have far to seek for here is my aunt,' said 
Fitzroy, perceiving her ladyship standing in the door- way. 

* Oh ! dear madam ! ' said Julia, * how glad I am, to see you 
are disengaged ! ' 

* Indeed ! ' returned her ladyship, gravely : * I imaginedi 
then erroneously, that I was an unwelcome intruder — the 
rude disturber of an interesting tete-a-teteJ' 

Both Julia and Fitzroy colored deeply, in much confusion ; 
but Fitzroy rieplied, with promptly-acquired composure — ' An 
interesting one, indeed, it has been ; and you, too, will share 
the interest and sympathy, when Miss De Clifford relates to 
you her present distress, which led her hither to seek Lord 
Delamore's protection.' 

Lady Delamore now listened, with anxious kindness, to 
Julia's little statement ; and instantly agreed to be present 
at her interview with Laroche. Nor did she object to Fitzroy's 
request, to form one of the party ; as he considered the pres- 
ence of a man necessary, where there was any transaction 
with the family of Laroche. And now, with a palpitating 
heart, Julia, accompanied by Lady Delamore and Fitzroy, 
proceeded to the room, where Louis Laroche, nearly out of 
patience, was waiting for her. 
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CHAPTER XXXIl. 

On their entrance, Lady Delamore and Fitzroy beheld in 
Laroche one of the most strikingly handsome young men they 
bad ever seeYi ; but with the sallow countenance of ill health, 
and profound melancholy. In visible emotion, he hastily ad- 
vanced to meet Julia ; but on perceiving Fitzroy, he started, 
colored ; and, darting a furious glance at him, said with quick** 
ness, and in perfect English, having received bis education 
in Britain, * I was beginning to fear you would not honor 
me with an interview. Miss De Clifford.' 

* Indeed, Mr Laroche, I do not wonder,' replied Julia, * at 
your fear of my not seeing you. I only wonder you did think 
it possible for me, to grant you an interview.' . 

Laroche, highly disconcerted, retired to a seat Lady Dela- 
more motioned for him to take. A total silence prevailed for 
some minutes ; at length, he again addressed Julia. 

' Miss De Clifford,' he said, ' I have some important business 
to communicate to you.' 

* I am, very much, attention, sir.' 

* This lady, and this gentleman, must excuse me ; but be- 
fore them I cannot speak.' 

* Sir, I will very certainly not hear anything, in which, they 
may not, participation have. — They are my friends : for I am 
not now, as when I was first known to you ; — a poor, insulated 
being, for whom not one good heart did warm in kindness.* 

* Sir,' said Lady Delamore, * the Earl of Ashgrove is now 
Miss De Clifford's guardian and protector. During his ne- 
cessary professional absence, as a British cldmiral, he has dele- 
gated to Lord Delamore, my husband, and to me, the precious 
charge of Miss De Clifford ; and thus entrusted by Lord Ash- 
grove, I consider myself entitled to hear all that concerns my 
amiable charge ; more particularly when it is her wish that I 
should be confided in.' 

*Itis hard,' replied Laroche, with a glow of resentment 
mantling his before pallid cheeks, * to be compelled to 
speak before those prejudiced against me, by her who abhor- 
ring me, sees all my actions through the perspective of con- 
tempt and detestation.' 

* In truth, sir,' said Julia, < I have only stated facts to my 
friend g ; and if facts speak bad things for you, I am not to 
blame.' 

* Did you inform your friendsj' cried Laroche, emphatiC'^ 
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ally, ' that the unfortunate "vnretch, you thus contemn, adores 
you, and that your cruelty drove hira to distraction ? * 

* Oh ! say not, my conduct has been cruel to you, Mr La- 
roche. It was not in my power, to return your affection. 1 
did never flatter you, to hope I could. I did always say, " I 
would not be your wife :" and yet, you did persist, very terri- 
bly, in your infatuation ; consigning me, to all the distress, 
which cruelty could inflict to force me to be yours. — Oh ! 
that was bad policy for you; and only made me turn with 
more determination from you. — And when all was ^told, and 
rage, most direful, made possession,, of your father's mind, 
you had not the generosity, to defend your associate, from 
your father's vindictive frenzy ; but did suffer him to send my 
poor, misguided, infirm, and very sick, grandmother, to prison 
for debt ; which to her latest hour, she did say, was not a just 
one : but, whether just, or otherwise, she found help ; — a 
hand, unknown to you, or her, released her from prison,' 

* That hand was Julia De Clifford's ! 'wildly and vehemently 
exclaimed Laroche — * I know it all : — yes, all your excel- 
lence, angel of mercy ! and forgiving kindness. You secret- 
ly had recourse to a rascally lawyer — to villanous jew-brokers, 
who vilely cheated you. Hastily, and unadvisedly, you gave 
yourself up to ruin ; devoted your all — all that she had left 
you of your inheritance — to liberate from prison a . . . fiend, 

who to you O gracious Heaven ! what a barbarian was 

she to you! — and Julia, Julia, how you endured it all ! — 
Meek, patient, uncomplaining sufferer ! bending beneath the 
fury, duty led you not to resist, or murmur at ! you gave up all, 
in secret, concealing the hand which gave that woman free- 
dom ; nobly depriving yourself of the world's applause, lest 
your exalted conduct should give to her breast the pang of 
self-upbraiding ! ' 

The undefinable spring, that the relation of virtuous deeds 
ever touches in the breast of sensibility, now filled every pulse 
from the heart of Lady Delamore and Filzroy with throbbing 
approbation, and sent soft moisture to their eyes, there to glis- 
ten applause ; but from those boundaries they soon strayed, 
and trickled down their cheeks in pity for the sufferings of 
Julia, whose lovely countenance was now suffused with the . 
deepest blushes ; and low and tremulously she replied — * You 
paint with glowing tints, from the fervid imagination, Mr La- 
roche. What I did do, was too small merit, for the world's ap 
plause. What great many thousands would have done, I only 
did. When I did see, my parent, in the gloomy prison-house 
— placed there, through mjr, much unfortunate, captivation of 
you — and I had in possession, the power for her releasement ; 
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could t make it question, whether old age, was to be, of liberty 
deprived, or youth, of affluence ? ' 

'Julia!* emphatically replied Laroche, * call her not your 
parent She bore no affinity to you. She proved it in every 
action ; in all her series of diabolical cruelties to you. Yet 
you forgave, forgot them all, when she was afflicted ! • . . . 
But you, you were ever pure, and perfect, as the opening 
blossom: and yet, fiend, miscreant, that I was! I, yes, I, 
sanctioned many of that barbarous woman's cruelties, with 
the vain hope they would drive you into my arms for protec- 
tion Julia! exalted Julia! Virtuous own pride and 

offspring ! can I, dare I ask you for your love, when I reflect 
upon my own conduct towards you ? Oh ! no, no, no, wretch ! 
fiend ! diabolical miscreant ! ' . . . Laroche now, subdued by 
the agitation of his mind, lost the power of further articulation. 
In wild despair, he traversed the room, in a hurried pace ; 
groaning deeply; and, with frenzied gestures, striking his 
breast and forehead. At length, the sweet voice of Julia 
kindly entreating him to be calm, operated like a potent charm. 
He burst into tears ; and, after sobbing convulsively for some 
moments, became more composed. Then, approaching her 
with a sad and gentle air, he spoke again : 

* I cannot extenuate my cruelty, or my crimes ; but the 
most direful one was not of my suggesting. It was ' — and 
Laroche now changed his tone to a deep and hollow kind of 
audible whisper, inspiring awe and horror — * Julia, the wild 
impetuosities of my nature should have been controlled, not 
encouraged, by him. He should have led me from guilt; and 
not contrived crimes for me. It -was hard, it was wrong it 

was not parental But it is now over ; and past all 

cure It was all fixed : and you, then so unprotected ! at 

the poor bookseller's ! But vengeance was the champion of 

innocence. It came, in that fell moment Julia ! start 

not — look not so pale : you have no vengeance to fear ; for 
you are good. But vengeance comes from the Judge of 

judges; and, who shall murmur? Yes, on that very day, 

appointed for my crime, the avenging spirit overthrew my 
mind, and blighted my reason in its prime.' 

* Oh ! let me hear no more, I conjure, from you, poor La- 
roche ! ' exclaimed Julia, weeping to excess. * Forgive, I be- 
seech you — forgive all, the harsh, or unkind expressions I 
have ever made to you. 1 remember my resentments, to you, 
no longer. Think no more of my injuries ; let them, forever, 
be forgotten of you.' 

* Never, never ! ' cried Laroche, wildly striking his breast 
* Here they are stamped, till I am nothing ! ' 

* Oh ! ' said Julia, * that I could restore for you, happiness ! ' 
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* You can, you can ! ' he exclaimed, with terrifying eager- 
ness ; * by giving me yourself. You, you alone, can make me 
happy. With you I shall be blessed ; without you, a wretch- 
ed maniac ! ' 

* Oh ! how, shall I speak comfort to him, dear Lady Dela- 
more ! comfort to this unfortunate man ? ' said Juila, sobbing. 

* Unfortunate man ! unfortunate man ! ' reiterated Laroche, 
violently grasping her trembling, death-cold hand. * My 

doom is, then decreed ! So you think, at least ; but 

I could tell you tidings Aye, you shall not again, no, 

you shall not again, escape me. This gentleman, I thank 
him ; yes, only for his accursed interference, I had you now 
safe ; ay, safe in Holland : and, mark me, there you shall be 
yet : ' and Laroche now laughed convulsively. 

Julia, overpowered by the potent emotions of compassion, 
horror, grief, and amazed gratitude at the direful danger, she 
80 narrowly escaped, of becoming the prey of a maniac, sud- 
denly fainted. Fitzroy, in agonized solicitude, tenderly sup- 
ported her. Lady Delamore, trembling with horror, and 
wounded sensibility, sununoned assistance. Laroche, now 
weeping bitterly, walked about the room in pitiable agitation ; 
until his reason seemed to recover its tone ; when the gentle 
persuasions of Lady Delamore led him to quit the room. 
Julia, being soon after restored to her senses, and hearing 
Laroche was gone, quickly recovered sufficiently to be con- 
veyed to her chamber. Lady Delamore then kindly wont, 
with the intelligence of Julia's recovery, to the unfortunate 
Laroche, who departed, though deeply dejected, apparently 
composed. 

When our heroine's faculties reassumed their ftdl powers, 
she wept abundantly. Tears greatly relieved the anguish of 
her feelings ; but still her nerves were too much irritated, her 
whole frame too much unstrung, yet to admit of her leaving 
her chamber. 

Lord Delamore, upon his return from riding, being informed, 
by Fitzroy, of everything relative to Laroche, immediately 
sent for his lawyer, to take proper measures for securing him, 
to prevent any other attempt against the peace or safety of 
Miss De Clifford. As a maniac, they determined to proceed 
gently and humanely with him ; and instantly write an ac-. 
count of his situation, and conduct, to the agents of his fa- 
ther in London, whose addresses Julia was able to furnish them 
with. 

Lady Theodosia, too, had been out riding during the dis- 
tressing visit of Laroche. On her return, being apprised of 
it, and of Julia's indisoosition, she anxiously-hastened to her ; 

yoim I. 24 
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but wishing to enliven, and not to fix her sadness by coitd<^ 
lence, gaily addressed her : 

* So,' said she, my dear Julia, T find, the rogues — the beau- 
tiful Irish fortune-hunter — the certain duke's son, and your 
finely formed, mysterious escort firom town, are all to be found 
in Monsieur Laroche ! Why, what devastation do your charms 

make, child ! such havoc of hearts, I never heard of! 

This poor Laroche is in a desperate case. The most noble 
Marquis of Oakland is your captive. Fitzroy*B heart, I 
shrewdly suspect, you have purloined from Lady Enderfield. 
Lord Lindore is gone, beyond the power of mortal skill ever 
to recover : and while Sir Charles Stratton yielded his capa- 
cious heart, which has, in its time, held many a score of beau- 
ties, oh! direful to relate ! the corrosive venom of the ^een- 
eyed monster subtilely crept into the bosom of bis amiable be- 
trothed, to rob it of tranquillity. " This day were her mighty 
wrongs proclaimed," would the historian could say, in gentlest 

accents ; but, alas 1 ' Here her ladyship was interrupted, 

by the entrance of Lucy, who announced that, * Loid Lindore, 
was come, to wait upon them.' 

* I am, too much, unwell, to see his lordship,' said Julia, 
hastily, and coloring. 

' But I am quite well, and can see his lordship,' said Lady 
Theodosia springing from her seat. ' Adieu, fair enslaver ! ' 
and away she tripped, leaving our heroine to the mournful 
contemplation of her painful thoughts, for about half an hour, 
when she re^appeared. 

' " Sell when you can, for you are not for all maritets," TAc- 
odosia,^ said her ladyship, as she entered. * So, Julia, I abso- 
lutely had not sufficient attractions to detain his lordship one 
moment longer. This horrid mortification, you will say, is 
just, when you hear, I solely went down to worry your lover. 

Well, down I sallied, a.nd with an air of deep discon- 

solation, and as much melancholy as would sit in my counte- 
nance, I made a most gracefully dignified courtesy ; for deep- 
felt sorrow is always gracefully dignified, 

* " Good morning, Lady Theodosia. I hope you did not suf- 
fer from your hospitable and polite exertions last night? " 

V No, not in the least, my lord : yet my spirits are very 
much depressed this morning." 

* Fido made a noise at the door ; and the poor swain, con- 
ceiving that it was his lovely nymph, coming to bless his en- 
raptured sight, quite regardless of my depression of spirits, 
most unfeelingly smiled, put on his very best looks, adjusted 
his dress, and conceived himself irresistible : then looked 
foolish at his disappointment— ^hem'd — described a true- 
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lover's knot, or some other pretty device, with his sword, upon 
the carpet, hemM again ; and now, finding his voice suffi- 
ciently clear, ventured to speak : 

' " I hope" An awful pause. ...... "That is ... • 

I — I hope" 

* " So do I," I said. " Youth is the season for indulging in 
her flattering visions." 

'He colored; hesitated; and at length stammered out,— 
" Oh, certainly, most certainly, as you very judiciously observe : 
but I trust it is no vision, my hope that — that — all the rest 
of the fair inhabitants of Delamore castle are well ? " 

* " Alas ! " I replied, dejectedly, " that hope is, indeed, de- 
lusive ; for poor Miss De Clifford " Heavens ! how I 

electrified him ! " Poor Miss De Clifford is so seri- 
ously indisposed, that I am quite low-spirited upon her ac- 
count ; for I very much fear she is infinitely worse than she 
wishes us to believe." 

' He turned pale as death ; and trembled, and- panted for 

power to articulate his grief. Aye, indeed, you may 

well look grave, at the pretty havoc you have made in this 
young man's heart ; and not only in his, but the hearts of, let 

me see " But tell me of poor Lord Lindore ? " those 

sweet, expressive eyes say Why, I left Lord Lindore, 

panting for speech : so, after some obstinately unsuccessfiil 
eflforts, he did naturally articulate 

' " I am truly grieved ! What, what advice has she had ? " 
* " None, my lord, none ; she will not hear of any." 
*" Heavens! madam! surely, surely her inclinations are 
not be attended to, when her inestimable, precious health — 
or — or perhaps — life, is in question ! Every instant's delay 
may prove of fatal consequence." The power of articulation 
now came, in fiill speed, upon him ; and sentence after sen- 
tence darted forth, as if he feared an embargo upon wofds, 
before he could complete his speech. 

' " If she do not become better before night, I rather think 
we shall send for Harlow," I replied, carelessly. He looked 

as if he could cuff me, or handcuff me. In came Charles, 

and Fitzroy ; the latter looking almost as dolorous as his lord- 
ship. 

* " How, how, Theodosia, did you leave Miss De Clifford? " 
said Horatio, eagerly. 
t, n Very seriously unwell," I replied. 
' " Harlow should instantly be sent for ! " exclaimed Hora- 
tio, in one of his quick tones ; while rays darted from his 
eyes, which seemed going post for the doctor. 

' " He should, indeed," said his lordship, looking gratefully 
and affectionately at my energetic cousin. 
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* " I doubt," said I, querulously, and in a most pathetic ac- 
/ cent, " whether it is now in the power of medicine to be of 
service to her." 

< The three swains, all aghast, sprang, with the unanimity 
of a nem, con. committee from their seats at the very same 
instant ; and were all stalking, like cadaverous spectres in a 
romance, to meet mamma, who just then entered ; until Sir 
Charles, suddenly recollecting 8elina, slunk behind, to ad- 
mire the print of Conjugal Felicity. 

* " My dear madam ! " — " My dear aunt ! ' cried the other 
two, speaking together to save time, " will not you instantly 
send for Doctor Harlow, to see Miss De Clifford ? ' 

* " I do not think there is the smallest necessity for it,' she 
replied, like a Marplot. 

*" Why, Lady Theodosia, madam, considers Miss De Clif- 
ford in such imminent danger, that she even iears it is not in 
the power of medicine to be of service to her ! " said Lord 
Lindore. 

* " Theodosia is right," replied my mother, smiling ; ** medi- 
cine cannot cure mental maladies." Horatio's countenance 
instantly lost its cadaverous hue, and he shook his head up^ 
braidingly at me ; and her ladyship said, " your present in- 
disposition was occasioned, by your sensibility having been 
greatly shocked, on hearing of an irremediable calamity, 
which had befallen a*fnend of yjour late grandmother's." 

* His lordship was so seriously unstrung, by what I merely 
meant should worry him only a little, that he very shortly 
after departed. I flew hither, to escape a lecture from Hora- 
tio, who is a going to dine, with the whole Sedley garrison, 
at Lady Sophia Ellingham's.' 

To tie deeply-felt giief, poor Julia experienced foi* the 
direful hereditary malady of Laroche, was now added her 
distress to find Lord Lindore could be even half so much af- 
fected at her supposed serious indisposition, as her lively lady- 
ship represented him to have been. When Lady Theodosia 
retired to dress for dinner, our heroine again, and with scarce- 
ly any intermission, wept over the dreadful calamity of the 
unfortunate Louis Laroche, then in his twentyfourth year ; 
very handsome ; once the possessor of fine sense, though 
often obscured by the uncorrected impetuosities of his na- 
ture ; and with manners which had seldom failed to fascinate. 
Lady Theodosia found her very sad, on re-visiting her, with 
Lady Delamore, after dinner. 
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